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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





In January 1858 Mr. Mupt1e advertised his intention to. increase his Library 
by the addition of 100,000 Votumses PER ANNUM. He has now the gra- 
tification of announcing that this design has been more than accomplished, 
upwards of Hair a Mittion VotuMmEs having been added since that date. 


The Books thus provided consist chiefly of Works of History, Broara- 


“puy, TRAVEL, and the Higuer Cxass or Fiction, in the following pro- 


portion : 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY . . . « « ~ « 123,279 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE . . . « «© « 71,646 
PECTION . 6 e+ hltlhlUlthlhl tl tll ll 
MISCELLANEOUS, including Works of Science and Religion, 

and the Leading Reviews os © « « « ec J25,518 


547,989 





The present rate of increase will be continued during the ensuing Season, 


the preference being given as before to Works of permanent interest and 


value. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOK-SOCIETIES, TOWN & VILLAGE LIBRARIES, & READING-ROOMS, 


In every Part of the Country, 


ARE SUPPLIED FROM THIS EXTENSIVE LIBRARY WITH A CONSTANT 


SUCCESSION OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS ON HIRE, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


FIFTEEN VOLUMES at one Time (a new), FIVE GUINEAS per Annum, 


AND THREE VOLUMES FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA. 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 





Two or Three Families in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and obtain 
constant Supplies of the best Works in History, BiocrRapny, ReLicion, PHiLosorHy, 


TRavEL, and the HIGHER class of Fiction, without disappointment or delay. 


Lists of the Principal New Works and New Editions at present in Circulation, with Catalogues 


of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford Street, London; Cross Street, Manchester; and New Street, Birmingham. 








CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


URCHASERS OF BOOKS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE LIBRARIES are 


recommended to obtain C. E, MUDIE’S Revised List of Surp'us Copies of Recent Works with- 


drawn from his Library for Sale. This List comprises many of the best Buoks of the past and present sea- 
son, cut and uncut; also a Selection ot Works well bound, and adapted for Presents and School-Prizes. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford Street, London; Cross Street, Manchester; and New Street Birmingham, 


a 
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- Preparing for Publication. 


BLACK BARTHOLOMEW, 1662. 
Nearly ready, in One Vol. crown 8vo, 


JOSEPH ALLEINE: 


His Compantons anv Times. A Memortat or Brack BaRTHOLOMEW’s Day, 1662 
By CHARLES STANFORD, Author of “ Power in Weakness,” “ Central Truths,” &c. 














Shortly, in One large Vol. 8vo, a New Eprtron of 


THE ANNALS OF THE BIBLE. 


By CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON. 


*.* The Edition of this valuable Work now offered to the public differs from those 
issued by the late Author simply in the omission of those Sketches of the Civil History of the 
period, which added greatly to the size and price of the Book, but were not necessarily con- 
nected with its object, while they often interfered with the narrative instead of illustrating it. 





Speedily will be published, in One Vol. crown 8vo, 


A VISIT TO THE WEST INDIES. 


By E. B. UNDERHILL, of the Baptist Missionary Society. 








Recent Publications. 


Just published, in 18mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, Turrp Epirton, 


PALESTINE LOST: 
Objections to the Doctrine of Ssracl’s Future Restoration to their own Land, &e. 
By EDWARD SWAINE. 








In One Vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE DIVINE COVENANTS: 


THEIR NATURE AND DESIGN; OR, THE COVENANTS CONSIDERED AS SUCCESSIVE 
STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DIVINE PURPOSES OF MEKCY. 


By JOHN KELLY. (Being the Congregational Lecture for 1860.) 





DR. PYE SMITH’S THEOLOGICAL LECTURES. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, in One large Volume, 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 


FIRST LINES OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


By JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Edited by WILLIAM FARRER, LL.B., Secretary and Librarian of New College, London. 





Second Edition, in crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


LIGHTS & SHADOWS OF CHURCH-LIFE IN AUSTRALIA: 


INCLUDING THOUGHTS ON SOME THINGS AT HOME. 
By T. BINNEY. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED “TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO: THEN AND NOW.” 








LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 18 ST, PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
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Albemarle Street, October 1861. 


Mr. Murray's —e of New Works. 





EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with Accounts of the Savage Tribes, and the 
Chase of the Gorilla, Nest-Wuilding Ape, &c. By M. Paut pu Cuaitiu. Tenth 
Thousand. Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


LIFE OF WIL'IAM PITT, with Extracts from Ms. Papers, By Eart 


Srannore, Portrait, Vols. | and 2, post 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORY AND HEROES OF MEDICINE. By J. Ruruerrorp Rosseit, M.D. 


Portraits, 8vo, 15s, 
SUGGESTIONS ON POPULAR EDUCATION, By Nassau W. Senior. 8vo, 9s. 


ADDRESS AT THE OPENING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIA- 
TION AT DUBLIN, in August 1861. By Lorp Broucuam. Revised, with Notes. 
8vo, ls. 


THE PROVINCE OF JURISPRUDENCE DETERMINED. By the late 


Joun Austin, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 8vo, 15s. 


DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD COLCHESTER, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, 1802-1817. Edited by His Son. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL OF THE 19th CENTURY. By A. Beres- 


ForD Hope. Illustrations. 8vo, 12s, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS; with a detailed Account 
of the Spanish Armada. By J. Lornrorp Morttey. Fourth Thousand. Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


ICELAND; ITS VOLCANOES, GEYSERS, AND GLACIERS. By Com- 


MANDER C. S. Forbes, R.N. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 14s. 


TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN JUTLAND, THE DANISH ISLES, AND 
COPENIIAGEN. By Horace Marryat. Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


THE GREAT SAHARA; Wanderings South of the Atlas Mountains, 
By Rev. H. B. Tristram, M.A. Illustrations: Post 8vo, 15s. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON, during 
his Travels, Personal Services, and Public Events, 1812-14. Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 


THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 1641: with an Introductory Essay on 
English Freedom under Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns. By JoHN Forster. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 


ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the Early History of Society, and 


its Relation to Modern Ideas. By Proressor Maine. 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta; with his 
Letters and Journals, By Rev. Josrau Bateman, M.A. Popular Edition. Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, 9s. 


SUNDAY: its Origin, History, and Present Obligations; being the Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1860. By James A. Hessny, D.C.L. Second Edition. 8vo, 16s. 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE MODERN EGYPTIAN 5. 
By E. W. Lane. Fifth and Enlarged Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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In post 8vo, cloth lettered, price 5s. 


IRISH HISTORY AND IRISH CHARACTER. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. 





In 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, 


Delivered in Oxford, 1859-61. I., II. On the Study of History. ILI. On some Supposed 
Consequences of the Doctrine of Historical Progress. IV. On the Foundation of the 
American Colonies; with an Inaugural Lecture. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 





A ComMPANION For TouoRISTs. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 170 Illustrations. In feap. 8vo, cloth lettered, 
price 5s, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
By JOHN HENRY PARKER, F.S.A. 





In Four Vols. 8vo, with 400 Engravings, and a General Index, price 3/. 12s. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, 


With numerous I1!ustrations of Existing Remains from Original Drawings. From William I. 
to Henry VIII. 


By THE wate T. HUDSON TURNER, ano J. H. PARKER, F.S.A. 





In 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


ESSAY ON THE MILITARY — OF THE MIDDLE 


Translated from the French of M. ViotEt-LE-Duc, by M. MACDERMOTT, Esq., 
Architect. 


With the 151 Original French Engravings. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt top, 


GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, R.A., F.S.A, 


With Appendices supplying further particu'ars, and completing the History of the Abbey 
Buildings, by W. Burges, M.R.I.B.A.; J. Burtt, F.S A.; G. Corner, F.S.A.; W. H. 
Hart, I'.S.A.; J. J. Howard, F.S.A.; Rev. T. Hugo, M.A., F.S.A. ; J. Hunter, F.S.A.; 
H. Mogford, F.8.A.; J. H. Parker, F.S.A ; Rev, M. Walcott, M.A., F.S.A.; Rev. T. W. 
Weare, M.A.; Rev. Professor Willis, M.A. Illustrated by numerous Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


OUR ENGLISH HOME: ITS EARLY HISTORY AND PROGRESS. 


With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. 








OXFORD AND LONDON: J. H. & JAS. PARKER. 
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N ew Works and Works in Progress. 


A Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients. By Sir 


GeorGeE CornEwa.t Lewis, Bart. M.P. 


The Young Step-mother; or, a Chronicle of Mistakes. By the 


Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Christian Names; their History and Derivation. By the Author 
of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 


Martha Brown, the Heiress. A Tale by the Author of “ Dorothy.” 
On the Study of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology, 


By ALEXANDER Bary, Professor of Logic in Aberdeen. 


The SECOND VOLUME of 
The Greek Testament. Containing the Epistles and Revelation: 


with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. By Wittiam Wesster, M.A., of King’s 
College, London, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge; and Witttam Francis 
Wivkinson, M.A., Vicar of St. Werburgh, Derby, late Theological Tutor in Chelten- 
ham College. 








Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia. By 
RicuarpD CHENEvIx Trencu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Octavo, price 16s., the Second Volume of the 
History of Civilization in England. By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
Containing the History of Civilization in Spain and Scotland. 
Vols. V. and VI., 8vo, 28s., of the 
History of England, containing the Reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary. By James AntHoNy Froup#. 
The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes I. to IV., containing the Reign of Henry 
VIIL., 22. 14s. 
Octavo, price 16s., the Fourth Volume, completing the Work, of 
The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery, and to the Government of Colonies. By ARTHUR HELPs. 
Vols. I. and II. 28s. Vol. III. 16s. 


Post 8vo, 9s., Second Series of 


The Recreations of a Country Parson. Essays Consolatory, Astheti- 
cal, Moral, Social, and Domestic. A Selection from the Contributions of “A. K. H. B.” 
to Fraser’s Magazine. 

In Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

My Heart’s in the Highlands. By the Author of “‘ Nut-brown 

Maids.” 
In Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Baby Bianca. A Venetian Story. By Mrs. Valentine. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Gryll Grange. By the Author of “Headlong Hall.” 








LONDON: PARKER, SON, AND BOURN, WEST STRAND. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 
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Sermons preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, By Grorce 
Satmon, D.D., Fellow and Tutor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Philosophy of the Infinite. A Treatise on Man’s Knowledge of the Infi- 
nite being, in answer to Sir W. Hamilton and Dr. Mansel. By the Rev. Henry CaL- 
DERWoOD, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

The Work of Christ; or, the World reconciled to God. Sermons preached in 
Christ Church, St. Marylebone. With a Preface on the Atonement Controversy. By 
the Kev. J. Ll. Davies, M.A. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A Commentary on the Book of Genesis, For the Use of Students and Readers of 
the English Version of the Bible. By the Rev. H. C. Groves, M.A., Perpetual Curate 
of Mullavilly, Armagh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Some Modern Difficulties respecting the Facts of Nature and Revelation. 
Considered in Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in Lent 
1861. By James Moornouse, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Curate of 
Hornsey. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Working for God, and other practical Sermons, By Francis Morse, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. John’s, Ladywood, Birmingham. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth 5s. 


A History of the Book of Common Prayer; with a Rationale of its Offices. 
By Francis Procter, M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. Cathe- 
rine’s College. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ils. 6d. 


*,* This forms part of the Series of Theological Manuals. 


By JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A., sometime Archdeacon of Lewes, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
1. The Victory of Faith, Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
2. The Mission of the Comforter, Second Edition. With Notes. 8vo,cloth, 12s, 
8. Vindication of Luther from his English Assailants, Second Edition. 8vo, 


cloth, 7s. 
4, Parish Sermons, Second Series. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
5. Sermons preacht on Particular Occasions, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


6. The Contest with Rome, With Notes, especially in answer to Dr. Newman's 
Lectures on Present Position of Catholics Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





By the Rev. WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Dublin. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author's Life, 
by the Very Rev. ‘Tuomas Woopwarp, M.A., Dean of Down. With Portrait. Fifth 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

A Second Series of Sermons, Edited by J. A. JerEmiz, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

History of Ancient Philosophy. A Series of Lectures. Edited by Witiiam Her- 
worth THompson, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 12. 5s. 

Letters on Romanism, in reply to Mr. Newman's Essay on Development. 
Edited by the Very Rev. T. Woopwarp, Dean of Down. Second Edition, revised by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Harpwick. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers, By W. Wuewett, D.D. Vol. I. 
Second Edition, containing the ‘* Socratic Dialogues,’’ Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. Vol. II. 
containing the “ Anti-Sophist Dialogues,” 6s. 6d. Vol. III. containing the * Repub- 
lic,” 7s. 6d. 











MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE AND LONDON. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
late Head- Master of Harrow. 

1, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, The Greek Text with English Notes. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, red leaves, 5s. 

2. Memorials of Harrow Sundays. A Selection of Sermons preached in Harrow- 
School Chapel. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, red leaves, 16s. 6d. 

8. Epiphany, Lent, and Easter. A Selection of Expository Sermons. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, red leaves, 10s. 6d. _ 

4, Revision of the Liturgy. Four Discourses. With an Introduction. I. ABsoLvu- 
Tron. II. Regeneration. III. ATHANASIAN CREED. IV. Burtat Service. V. Hoty 
Orvers. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, red leaves, 4s. 6d. 


5. Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, May 1861, 


Phaethon: or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers, By Cuarves Kinostey, 
M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s, 

The Limits of Exact Science as applied to History. An Inaugural Lecture, 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. By Cuaries Kinestey, M.A. Crown 
8vo, boards, 2s. 

Essays, Biographical and Critical; chiefly on the English Poets, By Davin 
Masson, M A., Professor of English Literature in University College, London. 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Life of John Milton, narrated in connexion with the Political, Ecclesias- 
tical, and Literary History of his Time. By Davip Masson, M.A. Vol, L., with Por- 
traits, 18s. 

Expository Works on the Holy Scriptures. By Frepericx Denison Maurice, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere Street, and late Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 

I, The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament, Second Edi- 


tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
This volume contains Discourses on the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and the 


beginning of the First Book of Samuel. 
II, The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
This volume contains Discourses on Samuel I. and II., Kings I. and II., Amos, 
Joel, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 
III. The Gospel of St. John: a Series of Discourses, ‘Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
IV. The Epistles of St. John; a Series of Lectures on Christian 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
V. The Apocalypse, or Book of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. 
A Series of Lectures. Crown 3vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
The Religions of the World, and their relations to Christianity, By the 
same Author. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
On the Lord’s Prayer. By the same Author. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Decalogue viewed as the Christian's Law, with special Reference to 
the Questions and Wants of the Times. By the Rev. Ricuarp Tupor, B.A., Curate 
of Helston. Crown 8vo, cloth, lus. 6d. 
Introduction to the Study and Use of the Psalms. By the Rev, J. F. Turvurr, 
M.A, 2 vols 8vo, 21s. 
Memoir of George Wilson, M.D. F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the 
University of Edinburgh. By his Sister. 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 14s. 
Life of Edward Forbes, F.RB.S,, late Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh. By Gorge Witsox, M.D, F.R.S.E., and ARCHIBALD 
Geixix, F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 148, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE-AND LONDON. 
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GEORGE MANWARING'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT CAVOUR;; with a Selection from his 


Correspondence, from Original Italian Sources, with Portrait and Facsimile Letters, 
By J. Devry. One vol. 8vo. [Zn the press. 





ROMANTIC EPISODES OF MEDIZVAL FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. Done into English by AteEx. Vance. Post 8vo. [Jn the press. 


CEDIPUS ON THE SPHINX OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 8vo. [In the press. 


THE NEW KORAN OF THE PACIFICAN FRIENDHOOD; 


or, Text-Book of Turkish Reformers, in the Teaching and Example of their esteemed 
Master Jaido Morata. Crown 8vo. [Just ready. 


MYSTERIES; OR, FAITH THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


2 vols, 8vo, price 30s. 
Also, by the same Author, 


FAITH THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD; being an Introduction 


to “ Mysteries.” One vol. post 8vo. [ Shortly. 


EDUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAL. 
By Hersert Spencer, Author of * The Principles of Psychology.” 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IN THE TRACK OF THE GARIBALDIANS IN ITALY AND 


SICILY. By Atcernon Sipney Bicknett. Post 8vo, with Original Photograph 
of Garibaldi, and Plan of Gaéta, Price 10s. 6d. 


CAUSES OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. By Joun 
Lotnrop Mortry, LL.D., Author of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” &c, Re- 
printed by permission from the 7imes. Second Edition, 8vo, price 1s. 


AWAS-I-HIND; OR, A VOICE FROM THE GANGES: being 


a Solution of the True Source of Christianity. By an Inpian OFFicer. Post 8vo, 
price 5s. cloth. 


OBSCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED ACCORD- 
ee TO THE SPIRITUAL SENSE. By Mary C. Hume. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 
_ cloth, 


THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD MANIFESTED IN NATURAL 
LAW. By Joun Duncanson, M.D. Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 








LONDON: GEORGE MANWARING, 8 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


LIST OF 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


a 
_> 





Norman Sinclair. By W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, D.C.L., Author 
of * Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” “* Bothwell: a Poem,” &c, &c. Originally pub- | 
lished in Blackwood’s Magazine. In 38 vols. post 8vo. 


Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, Second and 


Third Marquesses of Londonderry. By Sir ArcuiBatp Attson, Bart., D.C.L. From 
the Original Papers of the Family, and other Sources, In 3 vols, 8vo. 


The Christian Life in its Origin, Progress, and Future. By the 
Rev. E. B. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. 4 


The Odyssey of Homer. Translated into English Verse in the 
Spenserian Stanza. By Pxitip Stannope Worstey, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College. Vol. I., Books I. to XII. 1n crown 8vo. 


Poems by a Painter. In crown 8vo. 
Essays on History and Art. By R. H. Patterson, Author of the 


“ New Revolution ; or, the Napoleonic Policy in Europe.” 


Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. By David Page, 


F.G.S., Author of “ The Past and Present Life of the Globe,” &c. 


History of the Greek Revolution. By George Finlay, LL.D., Athens, 
Author of the “ History of Greece under Foreign Domination.” In 2 vols. 8vo, 
A New Edition (now ready), 


Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by Professors 
Manse and Veitcr. In 2 vols. 8yo. 


An Illustrated Edition of 
Professor Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. From Designs 
by Noet Paton, R.S.A. In large 8vo. 


A New Edition (now ready), 
The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon Gaultier. With Illustrations 
by Ricuarp Doyir, Leecu, and ALFRED CrowquiLt. A new Edition, being the 


Seventh. 
An Illustrated Edition of 


Tom Cringle’s Log. In crown 8vo. 
Life of the late Rev. James Robertson, D.D., Professor of Divinity 


and Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh. By the Rev. ose. 
Cuartenis, Minister of N ewlands. 








EDINBURGH AND LONDON. seers 
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Works Published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 








Two Vols. Demy 8vo, price 21s. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PENTATEUCH; 
AN INQUIRY, CRITICAL AND DOCTRINAL, INTO THE GENUINENESS, 
AUTHORITY, AND DESIGN OF THE MOSAIC WRITINGS. 
By the Rev. DONALD MACDONALD, M.A., 
Author of ** Creation and the Fall.” 
“This is one of the most important works which have issued from the firm of Messrs, 
Clark for some time, and that is no light praise. The author has thoroughly mastered the 
literature of his subject; and has given us the result of a very extensive reading, in a calm, 


thoughtful, scholarly, and well arranged book, which will soon win for itself the rank ofa 
standard work on the Pentateuch.”’— Ecclesiastic, June 1861. 





By the same Author, Demy 8vo, price 12s. 


CREATION AND THE FALL: 


A DEFENCE AND EXPOSITION OF THE FIRST THREE CHAPTERS OF GENESIS. 





Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: 
BIBLICAL STUDIES ON THE FIRST TEN CHAPTERS OF ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 
By RUDOLPH BESSER, D.D. 
Translated from the German by M. G. HUXTABLE. 





Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT IN PLATO AND THE PLATONIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By DR. C. ACKERMANN, Archdeacon at Jena. 
Translated from the German by SAMUEL RALPH ASBURY, B.A. 





In Twenty-Four Volumes, 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF OR. JOHN OWEN, 
Edited by Rev. Dr. GOOLD, Edinburgh, 
WITII THE CO.OPERATION OF REV. J. EDMONSTONE, ASHKIRK. 
“You will find that in him the learning of Lightfoot, the strength of Charnock, the 
analysis of Howe, the savour of Leighton, the raciness of Heywood, the glow of Baxter, the 
copiousness of arrow, the splendour of Rates, are all combined. We should quickly 


restore the race of great divines if our candidates were disciplined in such lore.” —The late 
Dr. Hamilton of Leeds. 





Messrs. CLARK beg respectfully to invite attention to this well-known edition of Dr. 
Owen’s Works. Complete Lists ot Contents of each Volume, and other particulars, on 


application. 
“2 £ ad. 
I. Set in Twenty-four Vols. 8vo .  . » 6 «© .« 515 6 
II. The Miscellaneous W orks, Sixteen Vols. . . . - 44 0 
III. The Theologoumena, and some Sermons, One Vol. , . 0 8 6 
IV. The Exposition of the Hebrews, Seven Vols. . ~ 2s? 
V. Any Separate Volume als ° cs . - 0 8 6 





EDINBURGH: T. AND T. CLARK. 
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WORKS OF 
PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 


PRINCIPAL AND PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY IN THE FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 








In Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HERMENEUTICAL MANUAL; OR, INTRODUCTION TO THE EXEGETICAL 
STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


“ Dr. Fairbairn has precisely the training which would enable him to give a fresh and 
suggestive book on Hermeneutics. Without going into any tedious detail, it presents the 
points that are important to a student. ‘There is a breadth of view, a clearness and manli- 
ness of thought, and a ripeness of learning, which make the work one of peculiar freshness 
and interest. I consider it a very valuable addition to every student’s library.”—Rev. Dr. 
Moore, Author of the able Commentary on “* The Prophets of the Restoration.” 


ConTENTS. 
Part Frrst.—Discussion of Facts and Principles bearing on the Language and Inter- 


pretation of New Testament Scripture. 
Pant Seconp.—Dissertations on Particular Subjects connected with the Exegesis of 


New Testament Scripture. 
Part Tuirp.—The Use made of Old Testament Scripture in the Writings of the New 


Testament. 





In Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
PROPHECY VIEWED IN ITS DISTINCTIVE NATURE, ITS SPECIAL 
FUNCTION AND PROPER INTERPRETATION. 


“I venture to say, so far as I am permitted to judge, that a more admirable eontri- 
bution to theological literature has not appeared for many years than this work of Dr. Fair- 
bairn on Prophecy. Its completeness, its clearness, its thorough investigation of the whole 
subject, in a systematic way, from first to last, will render it, I think, the standard work on 
Prophecy from this time. It seems to me that I read it with the same sort of feeling with 
which one reads an epic poem—so complete, having beginning, middle, and end; and car- 
rying the reader forward from the most simple expesition of first principles to the most 
—e contemplations in tLe view of the approaching Millennium.”—Zev. Dr. 

andlish, 





In Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., Second Edition of 


EZEKIEL, AND THE BOOK OF HIS PROPHECY. 


AN EXPOSITION. 


“A work which was greatly wanted, and which will give the author no mean place 
among the Biblical expositors of his country and language, for in it he has cast considerable 
~~ upon one of the obscurest portions of God’s Word.”—Kitio’s Journal of Sacred 

iterature. 





In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo, price 18s. 


THE TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE, 


Viewed in connexion with the whole Series of the Divine Dispensations, 
Third Edition, greatly Enlarged and Improved. 


“It is by far the soberest, most systematic, and most satisfactory work of the kind that 
we have yet seen, and will, we trust, very speedily obtain extensive reputation.”—Church 
of England Quarterly Review. 

“‘A learned, judicious, and truly evangelical work.”—Dr. Pye Smith. 








EDINBURGH: T. & T. CLARK. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
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Published by Robert Hardwicke, 


192 PICCADILLY. 





Now ready, No. I , price Half-a-crown, 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. A Quarterty MIscELLANY oF 
ENTERTAINING AND InstRUCTIVE ARTICLES ON SciEntiIFIC Supsrcts. Edited by James 
Samvuetson, Author of * ‘I'he Earth-worm and House-fly,” * The Honey-bee,” &c, 
Containing, besides other interesting and instructive matter : 


Corn. By Professor James Buckman, F.L.S. F.(.S. 
F.S.A,. &c., illustrated by the Author. 

The Crown Animalcule. By Philip Henry Gosse, 
F.R.S., with [lustrations by the Author, engraved 
by Tuffen West, F.L S, 

The Daisy. By Mrs. Lankester, Hlustrated by J. 
E. Sowerby. 

Western Equatorial Africa. By the Editor, with a 


The Lowest Formis of Life. By the Editor, with Tl- 
lustrations by the Author and Dr. J. B. Hicks, 
ow , engraved by G. H. Ford and Tuffen West, 


Artificial Light. By Professor Ansted, F.R.S, 
The Breath of Life. By W. Crookes, F.C.S. 

Dogs. By Ed. Jesse, F.L.S. &c. 

The Great Comet of 1861. By J. Breen, Ilustrated 





coloured Map. 
Iron and Steel. By Professor R. Hunt, F.R.S. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
OUR SOCIAL BEES. By A. Wynter, M.D. Second Edition, 540 pp. 


price 6s. 

There are Forty-five Articles, among which will be found,—London Smoke—Mock Auctions—Our 
Peck of Dirt—The Artificial Man—Britannia’s Smelling-Bottle—Commercial Grief—Pre-erved Meats— 
London Stout—Wenham-Lake Ice—The Turkish Bath—Who is Mr. Reuter?—Fortnight in North Wales 
a. _— Abroad—Gossip about the Lakes—Physical Antipathies—Human Hair—Brain Difii- 
culties, &c. 


by the Author. 


By the same Author. 


CURIOSITIES OF CIVILISATION. Reprinted from the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews. Fourth Edition, 540 pp., crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Contexts ; The London Commissariat—Food and its Adulterations—Advertisements—The Zoological 
Gardens—Rats—Woolwich Arsenal —Shipwrecks—Lodging, Food, and Dress of S«ldiers—The Electric 
Telegraph—Fires and Fire Insurance—The Police and the Thieves—Mortality in Trades and Professions 
—Lunatic Asylums, 


ON FOOD. By E. Lanxester, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
complete, 3s. Part I., 1s.; Part II., 1s. 6d. 


Part It. contains: Water—Salt—Heat-givers—Oil, Butter, Fat—Flesh-formers—Animal Food. 
Part II. contains : Alcohol—Wines, Spirits, and Beer—Condiments and Spices—Tea, Coffee, and Cho- 
colate—Tobacco and Opium. 


WILD FLOWERS WORTH NOTICE. A Selection from the British 


Flora of some of our Native Plants which are most attractive from their Beauty, Uses, 
or Associations. By Mrs, LankesTeER. Feap. 8vo, coloured by hand, 4s.; plain, 2s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH FERNS (a Plain and Easy Account of); together with 
their Classification, Arrangement of Genera, Structure, and Functions, Directions for 
Indoor and Outdoor Cultivation, and for Drying. By Mrs. Lanxesrer. Fully Lllus- 
trated, price 4s. coloured ; 2s. 6d. plain. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE MICROSCOPE: a Popular Guide to the 
Use of the Microscope as a Means of Instruction and Amusement. By Epwin Lan- 
KESTER, M.D. Illustrated by 250 Drawings from Nature by Turren Wrst. New 
Edition, now ready, 2s. tid. plain; 4s. coloured. 


Contents: Half-an-hour on Structure—Half-an-hour in the Garden—Half-an-hour in the Country— 
Half-an-hour at the Pond-side—Half-an-hour at the Sea-side—Half-an-hour Iudoors—a ppendix—The Pre- 
paration and Mounting of Objects. 


OLD BONES; OR, NOTES FOR YOUNG NATURALISTS. By the 
Rev. W. Symonps, Rector of Pendock. With numerous Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE FOOT AND ITS COVERING : comprising a full Translation of Dr. 
Camper’s Work *“ On the Best Form of Shoe.” sty James Dowie. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 








LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
The FOURTH EDITION is now Ready, in Three Volumes, of 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 














Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TANNHAUSER; OR, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS. A 
Poem. By Nevitte Tempce and Epwarp Trevor. 

“Tt ia seldom that any thing so good is pu'lished. The Songs of the Bards are perhaps not quite up to 
the level of the nartative, but the narrative is almost uniformly impressive and poetical. We hope that 
two writers who can do so much may follow up their preseat success with further efforts in the future.’’— 
Saturday Review. 

“Full of beauty of thought, melody of language, and sudden pictures that rise like visions before the 
reader; it is full also of noble purpose and distinct morality. . . . For very many years there has not been 
a more remarkable poem offered to the English public.”— Times, August 2. 





In 8 vols. post 8vo, 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. An Historical Romance, 
By Wittiam Harrison AinswortH. With Illustrations by GiLBert. 
_ “The spell with which Mr. Ainsworth works is as potent now as ever; while, for completeness and 
pro accuracy, we rank ‘ The Constable of the Tower’ foremost among his numerous productions.” — 
caminer. 

“ We know of no work in modern fiction in which there is a more happy combination of the inventive 
powers of a writer, combined with the accurate knowledge of an antiquatian, and th~ enlarged knowledge 
: a profound historian. ‘The Constable of the Tower’ liolds a fixed place in English literature.”—Lon- 

n Review. 





Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 


LA BEATA. A Novel. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 


‘La Beata’ is a novel of which there is nothing to say but what is good. It is a charming story, and, 
though the theme is as old as the world, it has the et-rnal and ever-renewed freshness of life itself. The 
story required to be very skilfully handled ; and, in his management of poor Beata, the author has shown 
himself an artist as weil as athorough gentleman. It is a story in which the narrator reveals himself and 
his own nature more than the incidents and characters with which he has to deal. Asa picture of Italian 
domestic and interior life and manners it is excellent.”—Athenaum. 





Post 8vo, 10s. 6d., with Illustrations, 


Syria during the Present Troubles. By Mrs. Harvey of Ickwell Bury. 

‘Mrs. Harvey’s narrative of events, as well as the account of the numerous places of note which she 
visited, is straight!orward, unaffected, and remarkably free from femmine exaggeration ; and we have 
great pleasure in heartily recommending her book to ali who take an interest in the scenes which she 
describes.” —Spectator. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 


MISREPRESENTATION. A Novel. By Anna H. Drury, Au- 
thor of “* Friends and Fortunes,” &c. 
Forming the New Volume of “ Caapman anv Hatu’s Stanparp Epitions oF PopuLar 
AUTHORS,” 





Post 8vo, 6s. 


FORAYS AMONG SALMON AND DEER. By J. Conway. 
“Tt may suffice to state, if his adventures were numerous and varied, that they are told in an easy 
unaffected style, and that the volume contains plevtiful anecdotes. illustrative both of the habits of the 


wild creatures in the Highlands and of the Highlanders themselves.””—Press. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 1938 PICCADILLY. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS (continued). 


2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


The English at Home. Essays from the “Reveu des Deux Mondes,” 
By Atruonse Esquiros. Translated and Edited by Lascettes WRaxaLL. 


‘We have given but a slight idea of the fund of entertainment contained in these spirited volumes, and 
must conclude by recommending them to the perusal! of alt who wish to hear what a discriminating and 
patriotic Frenchman has to say to his own countrymen of their ancient enemy and their present ally.”— 
Economist. 


New Sporting Novet. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 


Market Harborough; or, how Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires, 


“ From the very beginning of the hero’s adventures a certain interest is experienced which never falls 
off, and the only annoyance felt is that the visit of Mr. Sawyer to the Shires terminates so soon. Indeed, 
the fault here perceptible may with equal truth be urged against Major White Melville in some of his pre- 
vious writings, his finishing being too abrupt.”—Press. 


One vol. post 8vo, with a Portrait, 12s. 


Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar: a Story of an Interdict. 


By Tuomas ApotpHus TROLLOPE. 


“ Mr. Trollope has told this ‘ Story of an Interdict’ with great judgment and vigour; and we know few 
historical episodes more instructive.” —Daily News. 


Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Lucille: a Poem. By Owen Meredith. 


“ Rich in the overflow of a luxuriant fancy, and, more than any of its Author’s former works, ripe with 
a sense of what is true in character and life.”—Eaaminer. 


In feap. 8vo, 4s. 
Ourselves, our Food, and our Physic. By Benjamin Ridge, M.D. 
‘* A very useful little volume on hygeine, or the science of health.” —Critic. 
Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Practical Military Surveying and Sketching. By Captain Dray- 
son, R.A. With numerous Diagrams. 


“‘The style is very plain and sensible, and we have no doubt the work will obtain a considerable suc- 
cess among those to whom it is specially addressed.”—Oriental Budget, 


One vol. post 8vo, 9s. 


The Island of the Saints: a Pilgrimage through Ireland. By 


Jutius RopenBERG, Translated by LascELLES WRAXALL. 
** The book is worth perusing, and is well translated by Captain Wraxall.”—Globe. 


BOOKS FOR HOME TRAVEL. 


Post 8vo, with Map, 4s. 


A Month in Yorkshire. By Walter White. Fourth Edition. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, with Maps, 4s. 
A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End, and a Trip to the Scilly 
Isles. By Watter Wuite. 
New and enlarged Maps, half-bound, 4to, 24s. 
Hall's County Atlas, with all the Railways accurately laid down, 


and the Boundaries coloured. An Edition, with ller M in 8y 
Senta. the OL with smaller Maps, may be had in 8vo, 





Coloured, in neat Wrapper, price 6d. each, 


Sidney Hall's Maps of English Counties, Enlarged Series, with 


all the Railways and Country-Seats, 





CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Just published, a new Edition, price 31s. 6d. 
MOOR’S HINDU PANTHEON. A new Edition, from the Original Copper- 
plates. 104 Plates, with Descriptive Letter-press, by the Rev. A. P. Moor. Royal 


4to, cloth boards, gilt. 
Price 52s. 6d. in cloth boards, 


WILSON’S (H. H., Professor) ARIANA ANTIQUA. A Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Antiquities and Coins of Afghanistan: with a Memoir of the Buildings 
called Topes, by C. Masson, Esq. 22 Plates. 4to, cloth boards. 

*,* The advertisers have purchased the small number of copies which were found in 
the stores of the late East India Company. 
Just published, 8vo, price 2s. 

MONIER WILLIAMS. The Study of Sanskrit in Relation to Missionary 
Work in India. An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University at Oxford, 
April 19, 1861, by Monzer Wituiams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit, with Notes 
and Additions. 


On the Ist of October will be published, No. XXVIL., price 5s., of 


Ghe Fournal of Sacred Literature and Hiblical Record. 


Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL,D., Ph.D., and B. H. COWPER (Editor 
of the New Testament in Greek from Codex A., a Syriac Grammar, &c.). 





CONTENTS : 

On the Domain and Principles of this Journal. Analysis of the Emblems of St. John—Rev. xiv. 
Remarks on Dr. Temple’s Fssay on ‘‘ The Educa- | On the Divine Nature. 

tion of the World,” in Essays and Reviews. Correspondence: On the Authorship of the Acts of 
Two Epistles on Virginity, ascribed to Clemens Ro- the Apostles—The Eucharistic Blessing—Jewish 

manus. Orthodoxy— Demonism — Omissions in the He- 
Chronology of our Lord’s Last Passover. brew and Chaldee Lexicon—Thoughts of a Ger- 
Modern Miracles.—The Abbé Paris. man upon a New School of English Divines— 
On the Time when the Book of Judges was written. Which is the true Sinai. 
The Prayers of the Lord Jesus illustrative of His | Notices of Books. 

Humanity. Intelligence. 
Ecclesiastes, List ot Publications. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrierta Street, Covent Garpen, Lonpon, W.C.; 
AND 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


MALTA, UNDER THE PHEENICIANS, KNIGHTS, AND ENGLISH. 
By WILLIAM TALLACK, Author of “ Friendly Sketches in America.” 

_ “It [the book] is probably the best Guide the intended visitor to Malta can take with 
him. Ina tone partly historical, partly scientific, partly antiquarian, and every where reli- 
gious, the author tells us about all that is interesting in Malta, from the bakery to the reli- 
gious procession of Passion-week, from the Cabiri to the hammer-headed sharks.”—Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

London: A. W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. ; Houtsron and Wricur, 
65 Paternoster Row. 


This day, 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 68, PRICE 6s., FOR OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS : 
. Life of Professor Forbes. 
- Old Iceland—The Burnt Njal. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
. Discoveries—Old or New. 
. Christianity and the Two Civilisations. 
- Bacon and his Critics. 
. Steam Husbandry. 
. Our Relations with America, 
. Individual Liberty and Social Right. 
10. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 18 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD ; 
AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 
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Works by Mr. Charles Dickens. 


ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-Three Illustrations 


by Seymour and “ Puiz.” 8vo. 14. 1s. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by 


“*Pyiz.” 8vo. 12. 1s. 


‘SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” A New Edition, with Forty Illus- 


trations by GrorGr CruiksHanx. 8yo. 11. 1s. 


‘MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by 


“PHiz.” 8vo. 12. 1s. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-Five Illus- 


trations by Georce CaTreRMOLE and H. K. Browne. Imperial 8vo. 13s. 


BARNABY RUDGE: A Tale of the Riots of Eighty. With 


Seventy-Eight Illustrations by G. Catrermote and H. K. Browne. Imperial 8,0. 
13s. 


AMERICAN NOTES, for General Circulation. Fourth Edi- 


tion. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12. 1s. 


OLIVER TWIST ; or, the Parish-Boy’s Progress, Illustrated 


by Georce Cruixsuank. Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 14, 5s, 


7 OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 11s. 
DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Illustrations by “ Putz.” 


8vo, cloth. 17. ls. 


BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations by “ Putz.” 8vyo, 


cloth. 12. 1s. 


LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Illustrations by “ Puiz,” 


8vo, cloth. 14. ls. 


HARD TIMES. Small 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Third Edition. 


Post 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Sixteen Illustrations by 


“ Puiz.” 8vo. 9s. 


CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8 vols. square cloth. 


10s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 
5s. 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. With Illustrations. cap. 


8vo, cloth. ds. 


THE CHIMES. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 


cloth. 5s. 


THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S BARGAIN. 


With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
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On October Ist will be published, 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


NEW SERIES. 
No. XL. OCTOBER 1861. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Mr. Goldwin Smith on the Study of History. 
II. Biography, Past and Present, 
III. A Visit to the Mormons. 
IV. Count de Cavour. 
V. The Apocalypse. 
VI. The Rival American Confederacies. 
VII. Trades’ Unions. . 
Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology and Philosophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and 
Travels—3. Science—4. History and Biography—5. Belles Lettres. 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 8 King 
William Street, Strand. 





RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


In October, in One Volume 8vo, of 480 pages, 60 Woodcuts, 4 Lithographs, and 
3 Maps, cloth, 


THE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR;; History of Discovery, 
Conquest, and Colonisation up to the Treaty of Pekin in 1860. With a detailed De- 
scription of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and Commercial Capabilities ; 
together with Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By E. G. Ravenstetn, F.R.G.S., 
Corresp. F.G.S. Frankfurt. With an Appendix on the Navigation of the Gulf of the 
Amur, by Captain Priitz. 

For a Notice of this important Work, see Quarterly Review for July, pp. 179 et seq. 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





“When I get a little money, I buy books; if there is any left, I buy clothes,"—Erasmus. 


New Work by the Author of “ The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.” 
In the press, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 


The PHILOSOPHY of the DIVINE OPERATION in the RE- 
DEMPTION of MAN ; being Volume II. of “ The Philosophy of the Plan of Salva- 
tion, by an American Citizen.” By James B. WatKerR, D.D., Member of the Ame- 
rican Association for the Advancement of Science, Author of “God Revealed in 
Creation and in Christ,” &c, &c. 


The ECLECTIC REVIEW for October is published by Messrs, 
WARD and Co. All Communications for the Editor, Books for Review, Literary In- 
telligence, Advertisements, &c. should be sent to 27 Paternoster Row. 


WARD AND CO., 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER. 
i ew POWDER is quite harmless to Animal Life, but is unrivalled 


in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mosquitoes, 
Moths in Furs, and every other species of insects in all stages of metamorphosis, 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also 
ladies for their pet dogs; and sprinkled about the nests of poultry it will be found ex- 
tremely efficacious in exterminating those insects with which they are usually infested. It 
1s perfectly harmless in its nature, and may be applied without any apprehension, as it has 
no qualities deleterious to animal life. 

‘Sold in packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for Fourteen, or treble size for 
Thirty-six postage-stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, E.C., and by all Agents for Keating’s Cough Lozenges. 

Take notice each genuine packet bears the above Name and Address. 
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3. London Street Architecture. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Contents of No. XXV. 6s. 


. Light and Sunlight. 
The Eastern Church: its Past and 
its Future. 
The Interior of British North Ame- 
rica 
Lord Macaulay’s History of England. 
Porson. 


Contents of 


Mr. Lever’s Novels. 
Recent Researches in Central Africa. 


. The Alleged Non-existence of Shakespeare. 
. Critical Theories of Baur, and others, on the 
Fourth Gospel. 
Miss Bronté. 


Martin Chuzzlewit. 

The Civil War in America. 

Old London. 

William Pitt. 

The late Count Cavour. 

Books of the Quarter suitable for 
Reading Societies. 


No. IX. 65s. 


7. Lord Brougham. 
8. The Manchester Exhibition. 
9. The University of London and Middle-Class 
Education. 
10. The New Parliament. 
11. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


Contents of No. X. 5s. 


. The Reform of the Army. 
The Autobiography of a Mohammedan Gen- 
tleman. 
. Charles Waterton. 
. The ultimate Laws of Physiology. 
Unspiritual Religion: Professor Rogers. 


6. Alexander Smith’s Poetry. 
7. Popular Legends and Fairy Tales. 
8. Béranger. 
9. The Military Revolt in India. 
10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


Contents of No. XI. 5s. 


Principles of Indian Government, 

. George Sand. 

. Colonel Mure and the Attic Historians. 
Hashish. 
Ben Jonson. 

. The Czar Nicholas. 


Contents of 


Merope: a Tragedy. By Matthew Arnold. 
Strauss’s Life of Ulrich von Hutten, 
Recent Contributions to the Study of Latin 
Literature. 
. Swedenborgiana. 
The Old English Nobility. 


7. The World of Mind by Isaac Taylor. 
8. Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Poems. 
9. Civilisation and Faith. 
10. The Monetary Crisis. 
11. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies, 


No. XII. 65s. 


6. Religion and Society: Paley and Channing. 
7. Lord Grey on Reform. 
8. The Waverley Novels. 
9. Louis Napoleon at Home and Abroad. 
10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


Contents of No. XIII. 5s. 


. Ghosts of the Old and New School. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Homer and the Homeric 
Age. 
. The Troubadours. 
Hegel’s Philosophy of History. 
Mr. Kingsley’s Poems. 


6. Mahomet. 
7. Charlatan Poetry: Martin Farquhar Tup- 


per. 
8. Comte’s Life and Philosophy. 
9. The State of Parties. 
10. Books of the Quarter. 


Contents of No. XIV. 6s. 


. Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great. 
. The Relations of France and England. 
The Sculptures from Halicarnassus in the 
British Museum, 
. Woman. 
Russian Literature and Alexander Pushkin. 
. The Great Rebellion: Mr. Sanford and Mr. 
Forster. 





Contents of 
Crabbe. 
. The Autobiography of Catherine II. 
. The Results of Short Imprisonments. 
. Virgil and his Modern Critics. 
. Count Miot de Melito and the French Revo- 
lution. 





7. Mr. Trollope’s Novels. 
8. The Zouave and kindred Languages. 
9. Charles Dickens. 
10. Professional Religion. 
11. Note in answer to Colonel Mure. 
12. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


No. XV. 6s. 


6. False Morality of Lady Novelists. 
7. The Religion of the Working Classes. 
8. Longfellow. 
9. Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought. 
10. Parliamentary Reform. 
11. Books of the Quarter. 
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Sir E. B. Lytton, Novelist, Philosopher, and 
Poet. 

Mommsen’s History of Rome. 

Social Innovators and Reformers. 

The Present State of Photography. 

. Mill on Liberty. 

Morley’s Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. 


A ops 


Glaciers and Glacier Theories. 
Peasant Life in Hungary. 

The People of the Arabian Nights. 
The Settlement of New England. 
Utopian Banquets. 

The Apostolic Age. 


. George Canning. 

The Teneriffe Astronomical Expedition. 
Senior’s Journal in Turkey and Greece. 
Royer-Collard. 

Tennyson’s Idylls. 

The Navy; its Want of Men. 
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1. Mr. Kingsley’s Literary Errors and Ex- 
cesses, 

2. The Foreign Office: Classic or Gothic. 

3. Whately’s Edition of Paley’s Ethics. 

4, The Blind. 

5. Intemperance; its Causes and Cures. 

Contents of 

1. Plutarch’s Lives: Clough. 

2. The Testimony of Geology to the Age of the 
Human Race. 

3. The Budget and the Treaty in their relation 
to Political Morality. 

4. St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Bio- 
graphers. 

5. Madame Récamier. 

1. Edmond About. 

2. The Natural History of the Ancients. 

3. Michelet’s Life of Richelieu. 

4. The Devils of Loudun. 

5. Horace. 

6. What is the House of Lords? 

7. William Caldwell Roscoe’s Poetry. 

1. The Franks and the Gauls. 

2. The English Translators of Homer. 

3. Builders’ Combinations in London and 
Paris. 

4. Russian Literature: Michael Lermontoff. 

5. The Middle Ages in England. 


. Chateaubriand. 

Frederick the First, King of Italy. 
The Statutes at Large. 
Demosthenes. 

Tests for the Public Service. 

. Eugénie de Guérin. 

. Old Creeds and New Beliefs. 


NO Op go bo me 


M. de Tocqueville. 

. The Diplomatic Service. 

- National Education. 

+ Romance in Japan. 

Mr. Maine on Ancient Law. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Piozzi. 

Prussia and the German Confederation. 
- Port Royal. 
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Contents of No. XVI. 6s. 


Contents of No. XVII. 6s. 


Contents of No. XVIII. 6s. 


Contents of No 


Contents of No XXI. 6s. 


Contents of No. XXII.= 6s. 


Contents of No. XXIII. 6s. 


Contents of No. 






7. 
8. 
9. 


D’Aguesseau and French Jurisprudence. 

Peasant Life in Russia. 

The true Difficulties of the Italian Ques- 
tion. 

10. Schleiermacher’s Life and Times. 

11. Present Aspects of Parliamentary Reform. 

12. Books of the Quarter, 









7. John Milton. 

8. The Bertrams. 

9. Revelation; what it is not and what it is. 
10. Italy; its Prospects and Capacities. 

11. Books of the Quarter. 







7. Tudor Legislation: Mr. Froude and Mr. 
: Amos. 

8. The Poetry of the Old Testament. 

9. John Stuart Mill. 
10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 


Societies. 


. XIX. 68, 
6. Theodore Parker. 
7. England’s Policy in the Congress. 
8. Darwin on the Origin of Species. 
9. The History of the Unreformed Parliament, 
and its Lessons. 
10. Books of the Quarter. 














No. XX. 6s. 
6. The Acts of the Apostles ; how far Histo- 
rical? H 





7, The Reform Bill: its real Bearing and ulti- 
mate Results. 
8. Christianity in Japan. 
9. Papal Rome. 
10, Cerebral Psychology: Bain. 
11. Mr. Bright, painted by himself. 








8. De Biran’s Pensées. 

9. The Protestant and Catholic Revolt from 
the Middle-Scheme of Henry VIII. 

10. The Novels of George Eliot. 

ll, Mr. Gladstone. 

12. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading 
Societies. 







6. The Natural History of Ceylon. 
7. French Fiction: the Lowest Deep. 
8. Baron Ricasoli and his Political Career. 
9. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
10. Nature and God. 
11. Books of the Quarter. 








. The Growth of Italian Unity. 

. Ethical and Dogmatic Fiction. 

bine Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Car- 
yle. 

The Slave States and the Union. 

Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading 
Societies. 


. XXIV. 6s. 
9. Politics and Faith. 

10. Plato: his Physics and Metaphysics. 

11. The Author of Paul Ferroll. 

12. Three Men and Three Eras: Washington, 
Jackson, Buchanan. 

13. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading 
Societies. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL, 


193 PICCADILLY. 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS, 








UNIFORM EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. In 2 Vols. 12s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucida- 


tions and connecting Narrative. In 3 vols. 18s. 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. ty vol. 68 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. ; 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In4 vols. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. t 1 Vol 7 

HERO WORSHIP. ’ . 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 Vol. 6s. 
CHARTISM. !  —™ 

PAST AND PRESENT. ° ‘ 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 Vol. 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gorrne. A Translation. In 2 Vols. 12s. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 198 PICCADILLY, 


MR. CHARLES LEVERS WORKS. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 





This Edition is handsomely printed in Crown Octavo. 
EACH VOLUME CONTAINS EIGHT ENGRAVINGS BY H. K. BROWNE. 


Bound in Cloth, price 4s, 
JACK HINTON. 4s. 


TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” In 2 Vols. &s. 

HARRY LORREQUER. 4s. 

CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. In 2 Vols. 8s. 
THE O’DONOGHUE. 4s. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. In 2 Vols. 8s. 

ROLAND CASHEL. In 2 Vols. 8s. 

THE DALTONS. In 2 Vols. 8s. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. In 2 Vols. 8s. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


BENNETT’S MODEL CLOCK at £10. An 8-day Striking Clock, of his own best Manufacture, combining 
Simplicity, Durability, and Finish, and Warranted to keep perfect Time. 
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BENNETT'S PATENT CLOCKS, with Illuminated Hands. 
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Every Watch in the latest Style, and most carefully finished. 
GOLD CASES AND JEWELLED. QUALITY, SILVER CASES AND JEWELLED. QUALITY. 
GENTLEMEN’S. A/B/C GENTLEMEN’S. A} B/C 
Horizontal Construction, — Gs. | Gs. | Gs. Horizontal Construction, sound | Gs. | Gs. | Gs. 
dial, 4 holes jewelled .. 10} 8/| 6 ANd Serviceable ...ccesseeeeceeeees 5] 4] 3 
Ditto, gold dial and strong case... | 12] 10| 7 Superior Lever (Geneva) 10jewels | 7} 6] 5 
Bennett’s superior London- made Bennett’s London-made Levers... | 8]| 6] 5 
patent Lever, jewelled.......s+++ 17 | 14 | 12 LADIES’. 
Horizontal Construction, neat and 
LADIES’, flat beautifully engraved cases 5] 4] 3 
Horizontal Construction, golddial | 10} 8| 6 Superior Geneva Lever.. ee 6] 5] 4 
Patent Lever (Geneva)... 12} 10; 8 Elegant Silver Dials 10s. 6d. “catra 
Ditto (English) highly finished... | 16 | 14 | 12 Small London-made Levers... ors 











FOR MEDICAL MEN, DEAD SECONDS :—GOLD, 20 Gs.; SILVER, 12 Gs, 


SUPERIOR LEVER, WITH CHRONOMETER BALANCE—GOLD, 27, 23, and 19 Gs. 
BENNETT’S POCKET CHRONOMETER—GOLD, 50 Gs.; SILVER, 40 Gs. 


Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its Performance Guaranteed. 


Post-Office Orders, payable as under, will receive prompt attention. 


JOHN BENNETT, ies 64 Cheapside, and at the City Observatory, 


Cornhill, London, E.C. 
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“‘The temporary relief obtained by means of Pills or other medicines is purchased at the high price of 
the aggravation and of the perpetuating the disease.”—Dr. Henry. 








NO MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER MEDICINE 


FOR INDIGESTION (DYSPEPSIA), HABITUAL CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY, COUGH, 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, PALPITATION, PHLEGM, FLATULENCY, NAUSEA AND 
SICKNESS, NERVOUS, BILIOUS, AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, ACIDITY, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, SPASMS, CRAMP, NOISES IN THE EARS AND HEAD, &c. 


DU BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING FOOD, 


REVALENTA ARABICA, 


REMOVES effectually the above complaints and their consequences, and saves fifty times its cost in 
Medicines, restoring perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound and refreshing sleep, functional regularity, 
and nervous and muscular energy to the most enfeebled, without any of the uncertainties, annoyances, 
and ruinous expenses incurred by Medicine, Cod Liver Oil, or visits to distant climes. Certificate No. 
36,418—“ We find it the safest remedy.”—Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland. 

We quote a few out of 58,000 Cures :—Cure No. 71, of Dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
- Decies: ‘‘I have derived considerable benefit from Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food. Stuart de 

ecies.” 

Cure No. 57,314. ‘‘Tittenson, Oct. 25th, 1860. I cannot sufficiently express my gratitude for the 
benefit I have derived from it after every other means had failed. I can now rest very well at night, my 
appetite is perfectly restored, and the pains in my leg, back, and chest are quite gone, and I am fast 
gaining strength and flesh. If your food was better known, I believe it would save many thousand lives 
+ wee gg destroyed recklessly by poisonous drugs, and many families would be saved from utter ruin. 

rs. A. Owen.” 

Cure No. 57,816. ‘5 Albert Street, Maidstone, 26th March 1857. Dear Sir, I'am happy to say I 
have found great benefit from your Revalenta Arabica Food. In a very short time the pains between my 
shoulders, and in the chest, stomach, and all my limbs disappeared, and my spirits improved rapidly. For 
the last year my life was quite a misery to me, with unfitness for any work, and loss of memory, but I 
am now restored to health. Mary Ann Waters.” q 

No. 42,612. ‘*Bonn, July 19, 1852. Du Barry’s Food is particularly effective in curing indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also diarrhoea, bowel complaints, affections of the kidney and 
bladder, and hemorrhvids; also pulmonary and bronchial consumption. Dr. Rud Wurzer, Professor of 
Medicine, and Practical M.D. in Bonn.” 

Cure No. 49,832. ‘Of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach and vomiting. Maria Joly, Wortham Ling, 
near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 52,087, Field-Marshal the Duke of Pluskow, of a gastric inflammation of the stomach. 

Cure No. 47,121. Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, of extreme ner- 
vousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fancies. 

Cure No. 36,212. Captain Allen, of epileptic fits. 

, — No. 42,110. Major Edie, of diarrhoea and enlargement of the liver, and total prostration of 
strength. 

Cure No. 36,416. Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, spasms, and daily vomitings. 

— No. 52,612, The Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, of many years’ irritability, bile, and indi- 
gestion. 

Cure No. 54,812. Miss Virginia Zeguers, of consumption. F 

Cure No. 180. W. B. Reeves, 181 Fleet Street, London, of twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipa- 
tion, indigestion, and debility. - 

Cure No. 4,208. Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk, of eight years’ dyspepsia, ner- 
vousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea. ‘ 

Cure No. 46,270. Mr. James Roberts, timber merchant, of Frimley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased 
lungs, spitting of blood, liver derangement, partial deafness. 

Cure No. 46,814. Mr. Samuel Laxton, Leicester, two years’ diarrhoea. 

Cure No. 54,816. From the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone Rectory, near Fakenham, Norfolk :— 
‘In all cases of indigestion, and particularly when the liver is more than usually affected, I consider it the 
best of remedies.—James T. Campbell.” 





Sold in Canisters, 1b. 2s. 9d.; 2 lbs. 4s. 6d.; 121bs. 22s.; 241bs. 40s. Super-refined quality, 10 Ibs. 33s. 
The 121b. and 24 1b. canisters carriage-free, on receipt of Post-Office order by Barry pu Barry and Co, 
77 Regent Street, London; Forrnum, Mason, and Co., 182 Piccadilly; ABBis, 60 Gracechurch Street, 
and at 63 and 150 Oxford Street; 229 and 330 Strand; 4 Cheapside; 54 Upper Baker Street, London: and 
through all Grocers and Chemists in the world. Also in Paris, Du Barry and Co., 32 Rue d’Hauteville; 
and in Berlin, 47 Newfriedrich Strasse; and Brussels, 80 Montagne de la Cour. 
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IMPORTANT g =< ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Begs most respectfully to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 
Pens, and in accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a NEW 
seriEs Of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATE- 
RIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put 
up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 


simile of his signature. 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with 
fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 


Schools, 
Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel 


Pens.—Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 
96 New Street, Birmingham; 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; anv at 37GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


WEST'S 
PATENT ELECTRO PLATE 
(AMALGAMATED SILVER) 

Is the only Article equal to Silver. 


ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS & FORKS, FULL SIZE, 


° Fiddle Thread King’s Lil, 
Best quality. Pattern, Pattern. Pattern. Pattern, 
12 Table Forks. . .£1160 £2 80 £3 00 £3100 
12 Table Spoons . . d 
12 Dessert Forks . 
12 Dessert Spoons . 
12 Tea Spoons . . 
2 Sauce Ladles . 
1Gravy Spoon . 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt) 
1 Mustard Spoon, do. 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs . 
é 6 1 Pair Fish Carvers . 
: . 1 Butter Knife .. 
> 1Soup Ladle... 


BREAKFAST CRUETS, ees oe oe 
Usvatty CHarazp 35s. Complete Service £101210 14 96 17 60 20126 


Handsome Four-Glass Cruet Frame . . 
hased Vine Pattern Cake Basket . Any Article sold separately at the same prices, 


Chased Bread Basket, to match . 
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andsome Engraved Salver, or? 6-inch - One Set of Four Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £5; 
Waiter, for Handing Wine, brine . one Set of Four Dish Covers—viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, 
q Very suitable for Presents . ) 8-inch ‘ . | and two 14-inch—£9 18s.; Cruet Frame, 4-Glass, 20s. ; Full- 
Handsome Fish Carver,in Case. . . e . | size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of En- 
ot airs Ivory Handled Dessert Knives and Forks. . . | gravings, with prices attached, sent per post gratis. Spoons 
Pairs Pearl Handled ditto ditto . .. « vr eLs and Forks of equal quality usually charged one-third more, 
The above prices will give some idea of the stock. This Establishment is the oldest of its class in London, having 


been well known as the Golden Ball of Bowyer Row (now Ludgate’Street), in the reign of Elizabeth; it is hoped this 
be a guarantee of the quality of its manufactures, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


Thomas West, 18, Ludgate Street, London. Manufactory, Victoria Works. 
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[Extract from 
CIRCULAR, 
Issued September.] 


THE TEA TRADE. 
Royal Bank Buildings, 
Liverpool, October, 1861. 


Owing to the increasing demand 
for our Selection of Black Tea, and in order 
to prevent any delays—and to secure a proper 
despatch of Goods me have now made 


extended arrangements for the approaching 
Season. Cargoes of the New Tea are expected 


to arrive in October. 


Some of the “Fine Black Tea” already 
shipped from -the New Port of “ Hankow,” 


on the Yang-ize-Kiang Liver, lately opened to 
British Commerce, will be found very superior. 

We, therefore, expect to be enabled to 
offer to our numerous customers advantages 
as regards Quality, which they have not for 
years—if ever—enjoyed. 


——This Branch of our Trade— 


the serving of Families—was Opened September, 1840, 
and founded upon a principle calculated to afford the 
greatest advantage in Price with every possible 
security as to Quality. 


Your obliged and faithful Servants, 
ROB* ROBERTS & COMP” 
Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 
Entrance up the Steps—Leading to the Royal Bank, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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Art. I—PRINCIPLE AND NO-PRINCIPLE IN FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


England and Europe: a Discussion of National Policy. By Alfred 
H. Louis. London: Bentley, 1861. 

A fer Words on Non-Intervention. “ Fraser’s Magazine,’ Decem- 
ber 1859. By J. S. Mill. Parker and Bourne. 

The Principle of Non-Intervention: a Lecture. By Montague 
Bernard, M.A., Professor of International Law, &c., Oxford. 13861. 


THERE are few more incongruous or disappointing spectacles on 
earth than a great nation without a great policy. It is a power 
without a purpose; a gigantic body without a guiding intellect 
oran inspiring soul; a drifting, not a steering, ship. Now, the 
policy of a nation may lack grandeur in two ways,—it may be 
either unworthy or unfixed; it may have no definite and steady 
aims at all, or those aims may be low and selfish; its goal may 
be indistinct, or its desires may be mean, or its volition may be 
feeble. In each and all of these cases, it is beneath its destiny, 
and a recreant from its duty. A nation that is purely egotistical 
in its foreign relations can neither be loved nor respected, for it 
has no social virtues; and, however boundless its resources, it 
must be weak in the day of trial, for it will have no friends. A 
nation that is fluctuating and capricious in its action, from the 
want of settled principles or clear objects, may have great power, 
but can have neither dignity nor influence; it cannot sway 
others, for it does not know itself; its efforts are thrown away 
from the lack of persistency and convergence ; it can exercise no 
leadership, for it can inspire no confidence ; its friends can never 
securely count upon its aid; its enemies can always calculate 
upon its caprices, and play upon its irresolution; unstable as 
water, it must be content to see far weaker states, if endowed 
No. XXVI. Ocrozer 1861. R 
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with clearer vision and a stronger will, overbear it in council, 
and dictate the terms of treaties and the division of the spoil. 
The comfort of statesmen, too, as well as the worth and dig- 
nity of states, would seem to dictate the establishment of distinct 
and settled principles of foreign policy. When these have once 
become so decided and notorious as to be entitled to the name of 
“national,” the work of statesmanship is comparatively easy: 
it is reduced to the condition of a science to be studied, and 
an art to be acquired; all then needed in the rulers of the 
nation are, thorough mastery of facts and circumstances, fertility 
of resources, readiness of wit, timely firmness, and timely flexi- 
bility. The aim is uniform; the pole-star is always the same, 
and always visible; the maxims of action are laid down, and the 
only task is to apply them,—to determine how the national pur- 
pose can be best attained ; to pronounce what our principles say 
ought to be done, and how prudence and means say it is to be done. 
Has our country this dignified position? Have our states- 
men this supreme comfort, this unspeakable relief? Surely not. 
We need not waste much time in proving that England does not 
possess any clear, intelligible, unswerving principles of foreign 
policy, nor in tracing this want to its cause. The fact, unhap- 
pily, is as indisputable as the explanation is obvious and simple. 
In the last century—in most, indeed, of our recent history, 
down to the last generation and the last war—we had what 
might almost be called a steady national policy. Our course, 
indeed, was not always consistent; our proceedings were not 
always defensible; our means were not always either wise or 
righteous; but at least we had certain tolerably well-defined and 
persistent purposes in view. We had to make head against our 
only two real rivals and competitors, France and Spain; we had to 
thwart, to circumvent, to fight, sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, sometimes both united ; we had to watch and defeat their 
intrigues, and to prevent or to counterbalance any increase of 
territory or of power they might obtain. They were really our 
only enemies—almost our only external anxieties; for Russia was 
not yet, Holland had nearly ceased to be, America was still our 
dependency, and Austria was habitually our ally, and never our 
competitor. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
France was our rival in European influence, and the disturber of 
our peace at home; Spain was our enemy in distant quarters, 
and our rival as a great naval and colonising power. In the 
early portion of the nineteenth century, new elements of inter- 
national discord came into play, and new states rose into eminence 
and influence; but it so happened that France became the centre 
and embodiment of all the hostile forces, so that our old tradi- 
tional policy of humbling and antagonising France remained as 
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instinctive and predominantas ever. Throughout all these periods, 
too, one national idea continued paramount and governing—the 
maintenance of our maritime supremacy, as connected with the 
multiplication of our colonies and the extension of our commerce. 
We songht fur no European territory: any thing we desired or 
acquired in that direction was merely for military stations, for- 
tresses, and harbours of refuge for our naval and mercantile in- 
terests; but we pursued the aggrandisement of our remote colo- 
nial empire with a zeal and pertinacity almost amounting to a 
passion ; nearly all our wars originated, directly or indirectly, 
out of this national pursuit; nearly all our treaties of peace ter- 
minated in some fresh acquisitions in the eastern or western 
hemisphere ; we appropriated dependencies here, we founded 
settlements there; and all with the one pertinacious and inspir- 
ing notion of creating customers to whom we could sell, and 
from whom we could buy, to the exclusion of all other nations— 
of monopolising, in a word, as faras possible, the commerce of 
the world. This might not be a very generous or noble aim; 
there may have lurked—indeed we have now recognised that 
there undoubtedly did lurk—a fallacy at the very root of it; 
but still it was sufficiently distinct, persistent, intelligible, re- 
ligiously believed in, and unanimously adopted by the nation, to 
be a guide, a soul, a backbone to our foreign policy. There 
was a port for the helmsman to steer for—a land with whose 
gorgeous beauty and magnificence the crew could inflame their 
fancies and reward their toils—a compass by which, as by an 
unquestioned creed, the captain could direct his course. The 
English, as a people, knew what they wished for and strove for, 
and never doubted fora moment that it deserved all their yearn- 
ings and all their efforts. 

Now all this is changed; and the change has not been ade- 
quately realised, studied, or accepted. The old maxims have 
been rudely shaken, if not utterly upset, by modern economic 
doctrines; the old theory of international relations has been 
strongly complicated by the new political elements which de- 
mocracy has introduced ; the old combinations and alliances have 
been deranged and perplexed by the fresh states which have 
risen up into greatness, and forced themselves into the first rank. 
Economic science has nearly brought us to the conclusion that 
a vast colonial empire adds much to our burdens and little to 
our strength; that it multiplies our assailable points, and does 
not multiply our available forces; that the mother country is 
compelled to keep a large army and navy in order to defend de- 
pendencies which can render her no aid in return when she her- 
self is threatened; that colonies never pay their own expenses; 
.that they are, in fact, simply a brilliant, but a very costly, dia- 
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mond in the imperial crown of Britain. We have discovered 
that even India, the grandest and most imposing of them all, 
contributes nothing to our revenue, and drains away millions 
from our loan-market; while America, which was comparatively 
worthless to us as a colony, has become a source of enormously 
profitable trade as an independent republic. We have begun to 
discover that colonies are only valuable as countries with which 
we can have a mutually lucrative interchange of our respective 
productions, and on which we can pour out our surplus popula- 
tion; and we have learned that we can have both these advan- 
tages from them without owning them. For a long series of 
years we have sent more emigrants to the United States than 
to either Australia or Canada—or, indeed, than to both to- 
gether; while our aggregate commerce with that one foreign 
country is greater than that with all our colonial possessions 
(except India) combined.* In obedience at once to the doc- 
trines of free trade and of free institutions, we now allow our 
colonies to deal with foreign nations as unrestrictedly as with 
ourselves, and to emancipate them as soon as they wish to sepa- 
rate and are able to maintain themselves. In short, while still 
feeling a natural and honourable pride in the wide range of that 
colonial empire which we long strove so gallantly and _perse- 
veringly to found and to extend,—while still, perhaps, in de- 
fiance of reasoning and calculation, cherishing a vague notion 
that it is a main element in our national grandeur and prosperity, 
and actually contributes to our power,—we have already de- 
liberately surrendered all those exclusive advantages for the sake 
of which alone we formerly desired it; and we are voluntarily 
curtailing it year by year,—glad enough to turn anxious, costly, 
and grumbling dependencies into independent, spontaneous, pros- 
perous, and affectionate allies, kindred in race, analogous in in- 
stitutions, sympathising in principles and views, but free, because 
full-fledged. 

But this is by no means the only or the most embarrassing 
novelty. Formerly, in all our foreign relations, we had simply 
to consider states as states, represented by their governments, 
embodied in their kings. But the social convulsions and up- 
heavings of the last seventy or eighty years have rendered this 
unity of conception impossible and deceptive. In many of the 
chief countries of Europe we have been compelled to perceive 
and to reckon with—even where diplomatic decencies forbade 


* Emigrants in the last fifteen years— 
To the North American Colonies . ; - ° 493,797 
To Australian Colonies . ‘ 3 : : - 586.230 
To United States . ‘ ; . . . - 2,350,397 
Aggregate trade to United States in 1859 - £58,700,000 
Ditto, to all British Possessions, exclusive of India . 51,000,000 
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us formally to recognise—the existence of the people as well as 
of the sovereign; and often it has been difficult to determine which 
of the two ought in justice to be treated as the nation. Revolu- 
tions have multiplied in all directions; and revolutions have be- 
come popular where they used to be dynastic. Not only have 
we had rival claimants to various thrones, legitimist and consti- 
tutional monarchs, branche ainée and branche cadette,—we 
have had cases where the people have declared, and successfully 
enforced their declaration, that there should be no throne at all. 
Nations have expelled their sovereigns, established republics, 
changed them again for empires, for restorations, for repeated 
governmental experiments of every kind, as in the case of 
France. They have changed despotisms into constitutions, as 
in Spain and Portugal, and transferred the crowns from un- 
willing to willing conceders of democratic rights. They have 
revolted against unnatural connexions, and severed them asunder, 
as in the case of the Netherlands. They have seceded in frag- 
ments when discontented or oppressed, as in the case of Hungary 
in 1849, and America to-day. They have dethroned their old 
rulers, and annexed themselves to a more favoured king, as now 
in Italy. There has been every conceivable internal change in 
European countries; and with each change we have had to deal 
as with a fait accompli, if not as a government de facto. For- 
merly wars were between princes and empires; latterly they have 
been between princes and their own subjects. Formerly king- 
dom fought with kingdom; now a kingdom is divided against 
itself. When states were units and fought against each other, 
we had obvious interests or traditional maxims which determined 
with which belligerents we should sympathise or side ; but when 
despotic courts and governments, with which we were in amity, 
were rebelled against and perhaps expelled by insurgent citizens, 
whose free aspirations and constitutional designs we could not 
but approve and wish success to, the old principles of policy were 
no longer adequate or applicable. Yet it is clear to every under- 
standing, that under no circumstances are distinct and settled 
principles of policy more absolutely indispensable to enable us 
to steer a worthy and honourable course, than amidst such a 
series of complications as the revolutionary element has intro- 
duced into the commonwealth of nations. 

Again, the very multiplication of powerful states—the rise 
of some and the decay of others—has done much to confuse and 
perplex the old international relations of England, and to call 
for a revision of our hereditary maxims. In the last century we 
had scarcely to think much of any powers except France, Spain, 
and Austria. Now Spain has ceased to be either formidable or 
influential; Austria—apparently in extremis—has long, at least 
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as a European empire, been living on the reputation of the past; 
the weakness of Turkey has become a far greater peril than her 
greatness ever was, even in her days of conquest ; Prussia and 
Russia have grown into powers of the first magnitude, and the 
latter has, for at least a generation, given us almost more anxiety 
than France; while in the western hemisphere a mighty nation 
has arisen which threatened to give us more trouble and annoy- 
ance than any European state, and, in fact, for thirty years has 
kept us in that condition of hot water which she delights in, 
and which we detest. 

Now, the point on which we wish to fix attention is, that 
these changes in external facts, this multiplication in the ele- 
ments of the problem, and this entire subversion of ancient 
economic doctrines, render it absolutely imperative upon us to 
reconsider all our maxims of international policy, and to frame 
new and steady principles of action applicable to the altered 
world, if we wish either to influence others or to respect our- 
selves. It will never do to go on repeating the old formulas, 
talking the old language, running in the old ruts, quoting rules 
out of which all the meaning has departed, whining after dead 
and buried possibilities, speaking as if we still believed in the 
incredible, and hoped for and were intending to attempt the 
unattainable. We could scarcely need a clearer proof, or a 
more telling instance of the want of some such revision and re- 
construction of our code of foreign policy, than the language 
and conduct of our ministers at this moment in reference to 
Austria. According to traditional ideas, Austria is our natural, 
ancient, and faithful ally, our bulwark against France, a mighty 
power, a European necessity. This is what Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Russell say, and—do not think, but—have not 
got out of the habit of fancying they think. But the warmest 
sympathies of the British nation, and to a certain extent their 
own, go along with the two provinces which are seeking to 
release themselves from, and virtually to dismember, this an- 
cient ally and necessary empire—with Hungary in her con- 
stitutional claims, with Venice in her intolerable wrongs. The 
English ministers would fain keep Austria erect and com- 
plete: the English people would fain strip her of her Italian 
and Magyar subjects, whom she has so robbed and trampled on ; 
and between the two conflicting sentiments, not yet fused into 
u principle, the English nation is vacillating, paralysed, and 
powerless. 


The reason why we are thus, at a most critical conjuncture 
in the world’s affairs, destitute of the guiding-star of a clear and 
fixed national policy, properly so-called, is not far to seek. 
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It arises from the fact that, politically and nationally, we are in 
a transition state; that we have among us several conflicting 
sentiments and opinions, i1consistent even where not absolutely 
antagonistic, striving for the mastery: those that are dying out 
still strong in hereditary prepossession; those that are in the 
ascendant not yet established; those that are to modify and 
blend with both still crude and nebulous. The decided and ad- 
mitted victory of one set of views, or the harmonious fusion of 
them all, must be effected before Great Britain can possess a 
distinct foreign policy, by which we can regulate our action, 
and which other nations can comprehend and count upon; and 
both the victory and the fusion must be the work of time. 

It is inherently difficult for a free country to have a definite 
and persistent foreign policy, except in circumstances where 
surrounding dangers and material interests dictate its course 
too obviously for mistake, and where weakness permits not even 
a momentary vacillation or aberration. This difficulty is en- 
hanced in the precise proportion in which the government is 
really and faithfully parliamentary; and it reaches its culmi- 
nating point when the democracy is powerful, and when parties 
are evenly balanced. The more completely domestic questions 
are settled, the more will foreign questions be made the battle- 
field of faction; different political doctrines must be put forward 
by the competitors for office while in opposition, and maintained 
to a certain extent for decency’s sake, if not from conviction, 
when they are in power. The external action of the nation will 
therefore fluctuate within certain limits according to the minis- 
try which happens to hold the reins for the time being; and the 
range of these limits will be determined by the degree to which 
the people are decided or unanimous in their sentiments; while 
upon the extent of this range will depend the consistency, and 
therefore the influence for good or evil, of the national action. 
If the people are nearly equally divided, or very indefinite, or 
very indifferent as to foreign politics, a change of ministry may 
cause such a change of external action as utterly to neutralise 
the nation’s power, and deplorably to impair its character and 
stain its honour. If, on the contrary, the people have a tvler- 
ably consentaneous and positive opinion, a change of ministry may 
be felt only in the greater or less degree of spirit and energy 
which it may infuse or display. 

Again, in a practically parliamentary government like 
ours, the external action of the country is perplexed and 
hampered by another influence. Ministers can seldom, ex- 
cept in very extraordinary crises, speak or act with a due de- 
gree of confidence and decision. They can only promise what 
they know they can perform ; they can only venture to threaten 
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what they know they will be permitted to inflict; they can only 
undertake what they know the country will enable them to 
carry out. Now, over all these things, there must generally 
hang some degree of uncertainty : a fresh election may weaken 
their hands, and compel some modification of their course; a 
bad harvest or bad trade may intervene, and render heavy taxes 
and large expenditure less endurable; and a popular assembly 
never can be expected ‘to manifest the same persistency in its 
views, or the same resolute pertinacity in its exertions and its 
sacrifices, that may fairly be demanded from an aristocracy. 
Fatigue ensues, doctrines alter, principles progress, discussion 
gradually modifies the public sentiment and sympathy, and we 
are in danger of backing discreditably out of enterprises into 
which we have rushed courageously. 

At present we are suffering from all these causes of feeble- 
ness and incoherence. We are in a state of conflict, and we are 
in a state of transition. As regards the maxims of our inter- 
national policy, we have drifted away from our old moorings, 
and we have not yet fairly grappled to any others. We have 
among us, also, three sets of notions, more or less incongruous, 
among which our allegiance is as yet wavering. Our leading 
statesmen hold one, though falteringly; the great body of the 
people hold another, though somewhat doubtingly, and more 
with the heart than with the head; while certain economists hold 
a third, and hold it with a zealous and aggressive dogmatism 
which goes far to make amends for the scantiness of their num- 
bers aad the narrowness of their creed. The statesman’s doc- 
trine—the traditional policy of which Lord Palmerston may be 
accepted as the embodiment and exponent—is that England, 
holding the foremost rank in the commonwealth of nations, being 
connected with most by engagements, and with all by interests 
or sympathies, must of necessity take part in every great move- 
ment, direct or influence the course of every international contro- 
versy, have, in fact, diplomatica'ly or materially, a finger in every 
European, American, African, or Asiatic pie. The Premier 
clings to old alliances, to time-honoured combinations,—to the 
ancestral machine, in short ; he would keep the members of the 
European Areopagus much as they were, but is not very averse 
to the introduction of any new element, or any reasonable modifi- 
cation of forms and proceedings, provided only the old edifice 
remains ; he rushes frantically in to darn any rent, to stop any 
gap, but will not face the idea of abolition or reconstruction in 
any shape: any thing that can be fitted in is permissible; any 
thing that is inherently antagonistic is the unclean thing—ana- 
thema maranatha. He supports constitutional monarchy wher- 
ever it can assert its own existence; encourages free institutions 
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where they do not threaten to end in republican or socialistic 
experiments; does usually what he has been in the habit of 
doing fur fifty years; thwarts France about the Suez Canal, 
because he has a traditional dread of her influence in the Le- 
vant; keeps Turkey on her legs, and tries to persuade himself 
and others that those dead bones can live,—not because he con- 
scientiously believes so, but because he cannot see what would 
be done when the Ottoman Empire crumbles to pieces, and 
shrinks with natural laziness from the laborious problem and 
the contingent chaos. He abhorred and condemned the auto- 
cratic tyrannies of Italy, because England has always hated 
oppression and favoured constitutionalism; yet he remonstrated 
against that only foreign aid that could ever have set Italy free, 
because he deprecated a war which might spread, and dreaded 
equally a result which might render Austria helpless, or a re- 
sult which might crush Italy into still deeper misery. He pro- 
tested against the annexation of Savoy and Nice, because the 
territorial aggrandisement of France has always been an here- 
ditary bugbear,—and here his course, therefore, was clear. Free 
Italy he could rejoice in, for his sympathies are with humanity 
and justice ; but united Italy was a phenomenon which startled 
him, for it did not readily fit into the old European chess-board ; 
he fancied a dual Italy would have been more manageable 
and less disturbing to his dusty and dog-eared map, and put 
forward his Foreign Secretary to utter a posthumous sigh over 
the futile scheme. A powerful nation in the peninsula was the 
very thing wanted for the practical realisation of his own end ; 
but it was a means altogether new as well as grand, and his 
imagination, therefore, could not grasp it; it would have in- 
volyed a rearrangement of his national and dynastic forces, and 
his unenterprising conservatism therefore would not face it. 
He never dreams of striking out any magnificent, consistent, 
vivifying conception ; he “stands upon the old way ;” he admi- 
nisters the old routine—with spirit and with skill, no doubt; he 
upholds the existing régime of the world, but would willingly 
reform it, so far as reform did not entail remodelling. This is 
what we call the traditional policy of Britain, and, with slight 
variations, it is the policy of all our ministers. 

The popular policy—of which Mr. Louis may be regarded 
as the most earnest and eloquent exponent that has yet ap- 
peared—is far truer in conception and far nobler in spirit ; and, 
with all its rashness and its crudity, probably more consist- 
ent and more safe. The popular instinct is right, though the 
popular ignorance is great. The English people are easily 
roused to abhorrence of injustice and oppression exercised 
against others as against themselves, and they sympathise cor- 
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dially with all attempts on the part of other nations to conquer 
those liberties for which they themselves so gallantly contended. 
They would willingly aid, as well as encourage, all who are 
struggling for rational rights, or insurgent against real wrongs, 
provided neither religion, property, nor order are assailed by the 
revolutionists. They have, too, a strong though an inarticulate 
conviction that a generous, will in the end be wiser and safer than 
a selfish, policy ; that earnest sympathy wins more strength, be- 
cause more friends, than cautious isolation; that free nations 
with free institutions must, as a rule, be the natural and the per- 
manent allies and well-wishers of England; and that the time way 
come ere long when, in spite of our pride and our might, our 
courage and our wealth, we shall need all the sincere and hearty 
auxiliaries that we can summon round us. In this our people 
are wiser than our ministers; for these, by an unstable policy, 
make enemies and alienate friends on both sides; they perpetu- 
ally irritate despots by avowing their sympathy with insurgent 
patriots, and disappoint insurgent patriots by obstinately con- 
fining this sympathy to words, out of deference to the oppressors, 
who at once hate us for our sentiments and despise us for our 
inaction. 

Finally comes the third party, of whom Mr. Bright is the 
fitting spokesman,—the advocates of economy and isolation, who 
admit neither indignation at the wrongs nor enthusiasm for the 
rights of citizens in other lands; who know that sympathy is 
often costly, and maintain that it is usually misplaced; who 
proclaim that between foreign controversialists we cannot judge, 
and ought not to interfere; who believe that to be rich is to be 
strong, that to be passive is to be secure; that, both as Christians 
and as men of business, the wise and righteous course is to buy 
and sell and get gain, to let fools and sinners fight and weaken 
each other, to turn a blind eye to the crimes of the wrong-doer, 
anda deafear to the groans of the tortured andthe crushed. These 
reasoners, in spite of their unamiable doctrines, have just enough 
truth on their side to secure a hearing, and at times an influence. 
Our interventions have often been ineffectual, often imprudent, 
often on behalf of the unworthy or the ungrateful; intervention 
is always costly ; war is usually both a folly and a sin; taxation 
is a heavy burden on the poor, and charity should, as a rule, 
begin at home. 

Now the actual foreign policy of England—or rather her 
external action, for it can scarcely be entitled a policy—is a 
compound, or rather an alternation, of all these influences, Any 
one of the theories, consistently followed out, would give us a 
steady and intelligible course of action; the mixing of them, or 
the adoption of each in turn, gives nothing but teebleness and 
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yacillation. Sometimes one view is in the ascendant, sometimes 
another ; more often each has just sufficient power to modify 
and confuse the others; not unfrequently the ministers, who 
speak in the name of the nation, hold a language to foreign 
states which the Houses of Parliament, who determine the pro- 
ceedings of the nation,“do not encourage, or will not permit 
them to carry out in deeds. Lord John Russell, with his spirit 
and his sympathy with freedom, writes energetic despatches at 
the Foreign Office; Mr. Bright, with his narrow parsimony, 
does much to tie up the purse-strings and to chill the gene- 
rous feelings of the nation,—at all events he succeeds in im- 
pressing on the governments of other countries the conviction 
that the language of the ministers is that of a party only, 
and not of the people. Thus the trumpet gives forth an un- 
certain sound, which fails alike to intimidate our enemies, to 
reassure our friends, or to inspirit our own forces. We incur, 
too, reproaches on the score of duplicity and perfidy,—vices the 
most alien from our nature; yet we are unable to say that the 
reproaches are wholly unreasonable. For the unquestionable 
and openly expressed sympathy of the nation with the struggling 
and the oppressed in all quarters, encourages them when disposed 
for insurrection and resistance; and they not unnaturally con- 
clude, that because they have the good wishes of England, they 
will have her assistance also. But active aid to insurgents, how- 
ever just their cause, it is not our practice, and is now against 
our principles, to render ; yet when it is withheld they fancy 
themselves deserted and betrayed. At the same time, the des- 
pots against whom these insurgents rise hate us because we have 
indorsed the claims of their trampled subjects, and avowed our 
conviction of the righteousness of their rebellion; and half de- 
spise us because we have abstained from intervention, and dealt 
only in protocols and protests. ‘Thus our policy, even when in 
the maia sound and loyal, not being systematic, distinct, and 
proclaimed as national, makes many bitter enemies, and few 
grateful or confiding friends. 


It is far easier to establish the fact on which we have been 
dilating, and to explain its causes, than to point out the remedy. 
In truth the distinct national policy we need, and from the want 
of which the influence and the fame of England have suffered so 
much impairment, can only be established slowly and with diffi- 
culty, and through the twofold process of discussion and of action. 
In both these ways, however, the work is even now going on. 
Foreign affairs occupy far more of the public attention than they 
used to do, partly in consequence of their own intrinsic interest, 
and partly because nearly all our great domestic controversies 
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have been settled or have died out. Since the Napoleonic wars, 
at least till the year 1848, Englishmen as a rule, even English 
politicians, took little heed of what went on abroad ; foreign af- 
fairs were left to the Foreign Secretary; he alone was con- 
sidered to be much concerned with them, or to understand them ; 
and the discussions which took place ‘in Parliament when any 
idiosyncratic member ventured to assail the proceedings of Lord 
Aberdeen or Lord Palmerston, were usually of a character to 
confirm both these prevalent impressions. People turned away 
from debates on Greece, Syria, Tahiti, and Schleswig-Holstein 
with indifference or with disgust, and took refuge in the more 
congenial, intelligible, and exciting topics of free trade, suf- 
frage extension, or national education. The columns in the 
newspapers which contained tidings of other courts and coun- 
tries were little read, and the system of “ Our own correspond- 
ents” knew nothing of the portentous development it has since 
attained. This state of comfortable but not wholesome apathy 
lasted till the rousing year of 1848. By that time the last great 
domestic struggle on the Corn Laws was at an end; the direc- 
tion of our future course on nearly all home matters had been 
definitely settled ; our progress in the way of various practical 
reforms, though slow and silent, was tolerably steady ; and there 
were few conscious grievances, and no poignant or general dis- 
tress, to stir the popular mind to any agitation on questions of 
organic change. Our own affairs became dull just as those of 
other nations became intensely exciting, and from that date we 
have thought and felt and talked more of Italy, France, Hun- 
gary, Turkey, and America, than of England. In fact, it is not 
too much to say, that the events which have so crowded upon 
one another in these countries have concerned us more deeply, 
as well as interested us more vividly, than any thing which has 
taken place at home. - 

The first effect of this sudden awakening to a comparatively 
new set of subjects has of course been to make us talk consider- 
able nonsense, and urge our ministers to some very questionable 
steps. -We have had to speak and act in matters on which our 
information was very scanty and our intelligence very little cul- 
tivated. We have learned them, as we learn every thing in 
England, by trying and by blundering. We are doing so still. 
We are educating ourselves by the not very dignified process 
—but the very costly one both to ourselves and others—of haran- 
guing and conversing much, and gradually selecting out of the 
ideas and principles thrown out in speeches and in conversation 
those which seem soundest or are most congenial; by making 
great mistakes in action, and studying and profiting by the con- 
sequences, ‘The press teems with information from all quarters 
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—very various, if not always very accurate; every view has 
its representative and its adherents; ceaseless debates in both 
Houses of Parliament—often, it must be avowed, displaying sin- 
gular'y shallow and benighted notions on the part of men usually 
well-principled and well-informed—gradually instruct the public 
as to facts, and clear its conceptions as to doctrine, and fit it to 
form opinions somewhat less ignorant and presumptuous than of 
old. The people are far yet from either thorough knowledge or 
real wisdom, but they are on the way to both. 

All this while, too, it has been impossible to hold our hands. 
We have had to act as wellas discuss. The rapid and impetuous 
current of events has dragged us into the eddy; and often, with 
very unsettled views and very indeterminate purpose, we have 
been compelled to take a prominent share in proceedings preg- 
nant with the vastest issues, and which nothing but the clearest 
aims and the firmest resolutions could conduct to good. All this 
action, however, blindfold and staggering though it may be, 
helps forward the nation towards the formation of a national 
policy in two modes: it is experimental, and by its consequences 
instructs us; and it creates a precedent, and therefore commits 
us. Our decision may not always have been very deliberate or 
very positive, but, once taken and carried out, it determines to 
a considerable extent our future decisions in analogous cases. 
We get into a habit of acting in a certain way and according to 
certain maxims; and this habit, half unconsciously, both fixes 
our policy and rivets our opinions. When we have several times, 
though on the spur of the moment and because pressed to an 
immediate resolution, acted in a particular manner, we adopt 
that manner as a system, and formulise it into a principle. 

In this characteristically insular fashion we have now, in 
spite of Mr. Bright, arrived at two conclusions in reference to 
our foreign policy. We have reached them, not precisely avow- 
edly nor scientifically, but by such a large majority, by such a 
general consent expressed in so many informal and spontaneous 
modes, that we are entitled to consider them as national con- 
clusions, and not likely to be largely modified or seriously re- 
considered. We have decided against isolation, and against 7n- 
tervention. 

We have abjured the doctrine of indifferent and heartless 
egotism which a small and shallow school, of economists have 
proposed for the national adoption. We have resolved that we 
will not, cannot, ought not, to separate ourselves from other na- 
tions, and live an unsocial unit amid the universal commonwealth 
of states. No calculation of cost, no visions of profit, no prog- 
nostics of danger, have produced even a momentary wavering in 
the popular mind as to this decision. We have decided against 
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isolation in the first place because it is ¢mpossible. We have so 
long held a leading place, that we are entangled on every side 
with engagements and alliances,— often, perhaps, very onerous, 
and sometimes certainly unwise,—which it would be faithless 
and disloyal to abandon ; and disloyalty is a vice which sophistry 
and self-interest preach to Englishmen in vain. Our dominions, 
too, are so widely scattered and so vast, and our connexions 
every where so complicated, that scarcely any important action 
of any of the great countries of the world can be without its in- 
fluence on our prosperity or prospects. We are too great not to 
be affected by what goes on around us. However much we may 
murmur at the position, whatever line of policy we might adopt 
to mitigate the burden, the patent fact remains, and can neither 
be denied, nor ignored, nor be barren of results,—that one con- 
dition of Europe (to say nothing of America or Asia) costs us 
fifteen millions a year more than another. If our neighbours 
are pacific, if our influence is great, if our allies are many, cordial, 
and powerful, if fierce controversies and irritating sores have been 
healed by justice instead of being merely skinned-over by com- 
promise,—then fifteen millions will suffice for our national de- 
fences; if not, we must spend thirty millions. How, then, can 
we avoid—should we not be fools if we endeavoured to avoid ?— 
labouring to bring about that condition of Europe on which so 
much of our prosperity and expenditure depends? Is not he 
the wisest and most patriotic statesman who most unremittingly 
and most sagaciously devotes his efforts to the attainment of 
this salutary end? And may not the policy which Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Cobden denounce as so mischievous and costly be in 
truth—if judiciously pursued-—as economical as it is essential ? 
In the second place, our popular good sense has abjured iso- 
lation as unsafe. Mr. Louis’s argument on this branch of the 
subject is by far the best and strongest portion of his book, 
though his applications of it often run into extravagance. Eng- 
land is poweiful: considering both her moral and material re- 
sources, probably the most powerful nation on the globe. But 
no nation is powerful enough to be able under all circumstances 
to stand alone: wealth excites covetousness; greatness begets 
envy. Strength, indéed, is a certain protection against attack ; 
but the use which has been made of that strength is probably a 
stimulant to attack even more certain and more active. A 
mighty empire is sure to have many enemies: it is by no means 
sure to have many friends; and it is more likely that its ene- 
mies will combine to erush it than that its friends will combine 
to save it. It cannot be prudent in any nation to trust to its 
own unaided might; least of all in a nation like Great Britain, 
which has so many vulnerable points, and so many unscrupu- 
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lous and bitter foes. Why it should be so, why England— 


whose policy has never been aggressive, and has of late even 
been ostentatiously generous, and to whom all Europe owes 
such an unextinguishable debt of gratitude for her unwearied 
exertions and sacrifices during the Napoleonic wars—should be 
so virulently hated and so coldly loved as is undoubtedly the 
ease, it is perhaps needless to investigate at any length; prob- 
ably her virtues and her faults have contributed in a nearly 
equal proportion to the deplorable result. Her restless and 
somewhat meddlesome philanthropy, the sincerity of which no 
foreigners can credit; the tenacity with which she has held her 
own; the dogged resolution with which she has often interposed 
to prevent oppression or to baffle conquest; the limits, not al- 
ways very consistent or very intelligible, within which she has 
confined these interpositions ; the wrongs she has perpetrated, the 
wrongs she has forbidden, the wrongs she has permitted,—have 
all, for different reasons and by different parties, been imputed to 
her as offences, and have awakened the animosity of disappoint~ 
ment or of indignation ; while her signal success and her matchless 
prosperity are, in the eyes of rivals, the greatest crimes of all. 
The issue of the whole is, that, with the single exception of Por- 
tugal, there is perhaps not a nation in the world that would not 
see our humiliation with joy, and our destruction without regret. 
Now assuredly this position is as insecure as it is anomalous 
and needless. Allies are more necessary to us now than for- 
merly. Weare still the richest country in the world, but we 
are no longer the one rich country. France and America, in 
this respect, are advancing as rapidly as ourselves. The pro- 
gress of science, while developing our resources with marvellous 
effectiveness, has cut away several of our exclusive advantages. 
We have still a superiority in, but no longer a monopoly of, iron 
and coal. We can never again, by the very nature of things, 
have the same unquestioned and unapproachable supremacy at 
sea that we once had. France, Russia, and the United States 
have vast maritime capacities; and two of them at least are 
more willing than we are to waste millions in military prepara- 
tions. Our very progress, too, in one important respect, has 
diminished our relative, if not our positive, defensive strength. 
Emigration, the multiplication of railroads, the vast expansion 
of our manufactures, the unprecedented development of our 
commerce since free trade became the order of the day, have 
together absorbed or removed that surplus population from 
which our soldiers and sailors were recruited; while the exodus 
from Ireland, following on the famine of 1847,—by the joint 
operation of which two millions and a half have been swept 
away,—while redeeming that unhappy land from her dilemma, 
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has at the same time destroyed that inexhaustible reservoir of 
men from which our army used to be supplied. Never before 
did we so need powerful and devoted allies, not so much to help 
us to fight as to save us from the necessity of fighting. Yet 
just now our position is such, that the nations that wish us well 
are few, feeble, and out of reach; while those that wish us ill 
are mighty, warlike, and at hand. France, Austria, Russia, 
and America would rejoice to humble and to weaken us. Bel- 
gium, Portugal, Turkey, Italy (when constituted), and possibly 
Prussia, would be, at least passively, our friends. But what ef- 
fective aid could they afford us? 

Now this position we affirm to be an unsafe one. It cannot 
be consistent either with wisdom or with dignity to hold an iso- 
lated place surrounded by foes who hate or envy us, whose 
combination to injure us might at any time be fatal, and to 
whose mutual jealousies or animosities we have therefore to 
trust for safety. Nor is the position any more necessary than 
desirable. We ought to be, and we might be, so fortified by 
cordial friends,—by nations that really love us, and by allies 
whose welfare is bound up with our greatness,—that no foes or 
combination of foes would dream of harming us. It is true that 
few peoples, and no great people, hold us in much affection; but 
in nearly every country there are many who admire and revere 
England, and who feel that in her prosperity and predominance 
lie the surest hopes for that liberty and civilisation which they 
hold so dear. The friends of constitutional and mental freedom 
in every land must be our friends, whether they have to struggle 
against despotism and barbarism embodied in an emperor or em- 
bodied in a mob; and if we avow the principle of sympathy in- 
stead of the principle of isolation as the guide of our policy, we 
shall at once bind them to us and strengthen their hands, so 
that they may be able to aid us at our need. Even when not 
in power, even when outnumbered and oppressed, they will be 
able so to influence their countrymen and control their govern- 
ment, as to curb and hamper, if not always to forbid, aggressive 
enterprise against us. Moreover, in spite of national jealousies, 
in spite of low ambitions, in spite of unwarrantable and unrea- 
soning passions, as a rule free states must be our friends, and 
despots (except transiently and casually) our foes; for the 
former will have few avowable or defensible objects with which 
we shall come into collision; and in parliamentary governments 
the voice of sense and justice can always make itself heard, 
and that voice, we are bold enough to trust, will henceforth be 
always on our side, since henceforth we shall have no sinister or 
exclusive interests to serve. With the multiplication and con- 
solidation of free states, therefore, and with the number of those 
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whom we aid in their righteous self-defence and in their honest 
efforts after self-development, will our allies and our security 
increase, if we abjure solitary and unfeeling grandeur, and re- 
solve to be steadily just, generous, and sympathetic. Free states 
and free parties every where are our outlying entrenchments. 
By maintaining them we are most surely and most cheaply de- 
fending and strengthening ourselves. 

But, lastly, the English people have pronounced against a po- 
licy of isolation for a third reason, still more conclusive to their 
minds than the two others, viz. that it is mean and wrong. Nei- 
ther their logic nor their feelings will permit them to adopt the 
maxims of a school of coarse logic and of narrow feelings, which 
teach that neighbours have no duties towards each other unless 
they live within the same geographical boundaries, and are mem- 
bers of the same political combination of units; that, in fact, all 
those mutual claims and charities, the sacredness of which has 
been proclaimed by Christian and Pagan moralists alike, apply 
to fellow-citizens, but not to fellow-men. The British nation is 
simply cncapable of saying,—as Mr. Bright’s language sometimes 
almost persuades us he would have us say,—* Let the strong 
oppress the weak; let the rich rob the poor—elsewhere : it is no 
concern of ours; we are not the policemen of the world.” The 
masses among us are happily yet more revolted by such doc- 
trines than the higher ranks. We are not the policemen of the 
world, it is true; and the political knight-errantry which 
preaches a crusade against iniquity in general is simply absurd ; 
but every man is a policeman to prevent violence and wrong 
being committed in his sight and on his path, so far as his capa- 
city extends,—and so is every nation; otherwise the dominion 
of law is restricted within the narrow limits of private life, and 
robbery and outrage are banished from the interior of civilised 
communities, only to have wider range and freer scope and 
vaster development outside. Is it not obvious that such a policy, 
if universally adopted,—and if right for us it must be right for 
all,— would first condemn all weak states to extinction, and then 
all powerful ones to ceaseless warfare ? 


The second conclusion at which the nation may be said to 
have definitively arrived, as among the principles of its foreign 
policy, is to eschew intervention in the internal affairs of other 
nations—in their civil wars, and in contests between sovercigns 
and their subjects. We have reached this conclusion in our 
usual mode,—empirically, not logically or systematically ; and 
it is only after having acted upon it pretty consistently for a 
considerable period that we have thought of erecting it into a 
maxim, and laying down argumentatively the grounds which 
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justify and command its adoption. The admirable lecture of 
Professor Bernard, and the not less admirable “ Few Words” of 
Mr. J. S. Mill, leave little to be added or desired. The reasons 
against intervention, which the former especially has so lucidly 
expounded, may be summed up in two words. Intervention in 
the internal struggles of foreign countries must be either need- 
less or noxious. If the party whose cause we (outsiders) hold 
to be the just one be the stronger, it will prevail without our aid; 
if it be the weaker, and our aid makes it victorious, we probably 
act unjustly in giving it preponderance at all, and we assuredly 
act unwisely in giving it a preponderance which, being artifi- 
cial and unnatural, cannot be maintained without our continuous 
protection. The “freedom” which foreign intervention has be- 
stowed, or the “ order” which foreign intervention has restored 
(as the case may be), can neither of them be preserved by the 
state when left to itself: the gift will be ephemeral; and the in- 
terposition, therefore, must have been futile. 

The practical question, however, for Englishmen is at once 
felt to be, not “ Is non-intervention sound asa general principle?” 
but, “ Are there any exceptions to its application?” Professor 
Bernard seems inclined to answer most peremptorily in the nega- 
tive. Mr. Mill, with a surer instinct and a truer sympathy with 
the decision already half-unconsciously arrived at by the Eng- 
lish people, replies in the affirmative. Lord John Russell’s 
blundering despatch of October 27, 1860, perhaps expressed the 
national feeling on the subject as far as related to the case in 
hand, but laid down doctrines thoroughly repugnant to the na- 
tional good-sense. We hold the principle to be irrefragably 
sound, and we believe the exceptions to its universal application 
to be, nearly all, apparent exceptions only. A very few sen- 
tences will explain our views. A people struggling for liberty 
against their own sovereign can claim no assistance from other 
free people beyond that encouragement which a consciousness 
of foreign sympathy must always give; for if they cannot win 
their freedom from a domestic despot, they are not ripe for it, 
and could not preserve it. But it is evident that when the 
sovereign calls in external succour to aid him in putting down 
his people, the very principle of non-intervention itself war- 
rants and requires free nations to interfere on the people’s side, 
in order to prohibit or to countervail and punish the interven- 
tion of the foreign despot. Non-intervention, it is obvious, is a 
rule of action which must be enforced against the sympathisers 
on the side of “order,” as well as against the sympathisers on 
the side of “liberty,” or it becomes a mere letter uf license to 
the emperors and tyrants of the earth. This needs no argument 
to prove it; but a corollary which follows from it, and which forms 
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one of the most indisputable of the apparent “ exceptions” above 
alluded to, may require some more elucidation. ‘ake the case 
of a despotism established by the systematic and scientific con- 
trivance of a foreign power, sustained by the ceaseless threat 
and the frequent actuality of external interference; where the 
monarch, weak himself both in courage, in character, and in re- 
sources, is maintained by foreign armies, guarded by foreign 
troops, a puppet in foreign hands,—paying his guards and his 
protectors by taxes which those very guards and protectors, and 
those alone, enable him to wring out of his subjects. Let us 
suppose that this (virtually) foreign domination has gone on for 
generations, till the iron has eaten into the hearts of the nation, 
and cowed and demoralised all but the better spirits of the race ; 
that attempt after attempt for self-liberation has been ruthlessly 
put down by overwhelming foreign force, till nearly all the 
leaders—all who kept alive the national feeling and were rally- 
ing points to the national discontent—were beheaded, exiled, or 
in prison ; and finally, that the whole people, by the same foreign 
ally of their miserable tyrant, had been effectually disarmed, so 
that whatever were their will and courage, the very means of 
emancipation had been taken from them. Let us suppose, in a 
word, that this unarmed and weakened population, still thirsting 
after civil and political rights, and capable of making short work 
of their native oppressors, were literally sat upon by a vast and 
well-appointed army of alien race, encamped either within their 
boundaries or just beyond them, and yet once more arose to 
strike a desperate blow for freedom, and called upon some neigh- 
bouring and sympathising potentate or people to aid them, to 
arm them, to give them one chance of fighting for themselves, and 
to remove the external incubus which paralysed them :—who calls 
this an exception to the doctrine of non-interyention ? or who 
could condemn it if they did call it by so erroneous an appella- 
tion? Clearly the intervening nation in such a case would do 
nothing beyond undoing the past, neutralising the previous in- 
tervention, rectifying the old injustice, and replacing the real 
parties to the conflict in their natural, original, simple, uncom- 
plicated, face-to-face position. The case of Italy in 1859 was 
precisely what we have described; the intervention of France 
against Austria, and of Victor Emanuel at Naples, were there- 
fore apparent exceptions only to the righteous rule, and are to 
be justified by that rule itself: intervention to prevent interven- 
tion, or to countervail it, we have seen to beindisputably warrant- 
able; interventions to neutralise or undo the consequences of 
recent intervention, to restore the balance and rectify the crime, 
cannot certainly be less so. To hold any other doctrine would 
be to proclaim that despots and their foreign abettors are entitled 
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to profit by their own wrong-doing, provided only it has been 
vigorous enough. The interventions of 1859 were justified, then, 
not because the Italians were fighting for their freedom, as Lord 
John maintained, but because the Austrians had so crushed and 
cowed and decimated and disarmed them, that without foreign 
aid in limine they could not be in a position to fight for free- 
dom. If Austria had never made herself felt beyond the Po, the 
act of Louis Napoleon would have been a great crime ; it would 
have been without excuse, and would have been unnecessary. 
Foreign assistance had always been needed to crush the Italians; 
foreign assistance had thus become indispensable for their eman- 
cipation. 

Other cases of apparent exceptions are referred to by Mr. 
Mill, of much less importance, but of much greater difficulty. 


“A case (he says) requiring consideration is that of a protracted 
civil war, in which the contending parties are so equally balanced that 
there is no probability of a speedy issue ; or, if there is, the victorious 
side cannot hope to keep down the vanquished but by severities repug- 
nant to humanity and injurious to the permanent welfare of the country. 
In this exceptional case it seems now to be an admitted doctrine that 
the neighbouring nations, or one powerful neighbour, with the ac- 
quiescence of the rest, are warranted in demanding that the contest 
shall cease, and a reconciliation take place on equitable terms of 
compromise, Intervention of this description has been repeatedly 
practised during the present generation with such general approval, 
that its legitimacy may be considered to have passed into a maxim 
of what is called international law. The interference of the European 
Powers between Greece and Turkey, and between Turkey and Egypt, 
were cases in point. That between Holland and Belgium was still 
more so.” 


The case of Holland and Belgium is one of those exceptions 
that we have alluded to above as rather apparent than real. 
Here, again, intervention was only called for to redress conse- 
quences arising out of previous interventions. In 1815 the 
Powers of Europe, for their own objects, had thought fit forcibly 
to join two states which had no common feelings or interests or 
character to unite them, and which did not wish for union. They 
belonged to different races, they spoke different languages, they 
held different creeds, they followed different pursuits. The 
Great Powers had no right to link them in an ill-assorted tie; 
and when they took occasion, in the general excitement of 1832, 
to insist upon separation, Europe had no alternative but either 
to insist upon enforcing their old wrong—which the juster temper 
of the times would not sanction ; or letting the combatants fight 
it out, to the scandal of the world, with no benefit to any one, 
and with great risk of inaugurating a European war, which it 
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was every one’s concern to avoid, and therefore perhaps every 
one’s right to prevent; or, finally, combining to negotiate and 
impose an equitable settlement. But if the principle of non- 
intervention had been always observed, the case for this apparent 
violation of it would never have arisen. 

The case of a protracted civil war or revolution, in which 
the barbarities practised by one or both parties are such as to 
outrage and disgrace humanity at large, may probably warrant, 
and even demand, the interposition of more civilised nations; 
and possibly that of Greece in 1834 was one of these. The ques- 
tion is by no means a clear one; probably it must always be 
one of details, of degree, and of dubious decision. The result 
of intervention in that case, however, has not been specially 
encouraging. The interposition of the Western Powers be- 
tween Keypt and Turkey is scarcely a case in point. It was 
a war between a powerful vassal and his suzerain, which ob- 
viously threatened to precipitate the consideration of the vexed 
“ Turkish question,’ which the potentates of Europe were not 
at that moment prepared to take in hand; and therefore, and not 
from motives of humanity, they interfered to compel a com- 
promise. But here, too, the result has by no means justified the 
wisdom of the interference. 

The only remaining case that occurs to us, wherein inter- 
ference between sovereigns and their subjects is open to discus- 
sion, is that of a country like Turkey, where the dominant race 
is of one religion, and the mass of the population of another,— 
and that other our own, or one analogous to it. On the one 
hand it seems difficult to maintain, and all but impossible to 
practise, the doctrine that we should stand patiently by while 
Mahometan rulers oppress, outrage, and perhaps massacre their 
Christian subjects. The instincts of common humanity, as well 
as those of religious sympathy, forbid such passive spectatorship. 
On the other hand, it seems equally difficult to argue that we 
may justly afford to men who are suffering for their religion, or 
striving for its free exercise, an assistance ab extra which we may 
not render to those who are suffering for their love of liberty, or 
striving for those civil rights which are as indefeasibly sacred as 
freedom of conscience and of worship. Nor is it easy to make 
out any justification for interfering with Mahometan rulers on 
behalf of Christian subjects which shall not apply with nearly 
equal aptness to interference with Catholic rulers on behalf of 
Protestant subjects, or vice versd,—an interference which, ifcarried 
beyond the limits of remonstrance and representation, would not 
be tolerated among powerful and mutually respecting European 
states, and which, even if confined within these limits, is now 
usually resented as an unwarrantable liberty. Nor, again, can 
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those who advocate such intervention steer clear of the obvious 
practical embarrassment which occurs in nearly every instance, 
arising from the inseparable intermixture of religious pretensions 
with political hostility, and the habit of the one to assume the 
cloak and the claimed immunities of the other. The heretical 
subjects of any government are asa rule its political malcontents, 
if notits would-be rebels also ; and the government may be really 
only putting down insurgents and seditious citizens, when to for- 
eign co-religionists it appears to be coercing true believers. Our 
own experience in Ireland should enlighten us somewhat, on this 
head, and makes us hesitate before coming to any rash or dog- 
matic conclusion. The case of the Christians under the Ottoman 
dominion is still further complicated by the notorious fact that 
their wrongs are used, and their turbulence possibly stimulated, 
by both France and Russia, with a view to ulterior political de- 
signs; so that any sanction byEngland of the principle of inter- 
ference in such circumstances is peculiarly questionable. Ourlate 
intervention in Syria was one of very problematic equity and pru- 
dence: the matter was very difficult, and we should scruple to 
pronounce a positive opinion on either side. Perhaps in the case 
of Turkey, as in others we have had occasion to discuss, the ques- 
tion would never have come before us had we religiously abstained 
from previous interpositions. In that case the Ottoman power 
might have no longer existed to be a puzzle, an opprobrium, and 
a peril to European statesmanship. 

On the whole, we do not feel prepared to lay down any 
positive dictum on this branch of the question, or to pronounce 
that no case or degree of religious persecution can warrant 
armed foreign intervention. But assuredly the case must be 
marvellously strong and marvellously clear, and each instance 
must stand upon its own merits. What Burke said in reference 
to revolutions will apply here. ‘Times, and occasions, and 
provocations, will teach their own lessons. The wise will de- 
termine from the gravity of the case; the irritable from sensi- 
bility to oppression; the high-minded from disdain and indigna- 
tion at abusive power in unworthy hands; the bold and the 
brave from the love of honourable danger in a generous cause ; 
—but, with or without right, intervention will always be the 
very last resource of the thinking and the good.” 


Our course being so far cleared through the conclusive adop- 
tion, by the national mind, of the two doctrines we have been 
considering as the fundamental principles of its foreign policy, 
all that remains is to discern and set before us some one distinct 
aim and object, the pursuit of which, in conformity to the above 
principles, shall guide our international action, and to the attain- 
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ment of which our every external proceeding shall be persist- 
ently and intelligently directed. It seems to us that it is not 
difficult to discover this inspiring, guiding, and sustaining aim— 
nay more, that it is difficult to miss it. We think, moreover, it 
is one which, when once clearly grasped and steadily kept in 
view, will meet all our requirements, and will satisfy and em- 
body the wishes of all the various parties in the state. It will 
be most conducive to our safety and our strength, which ail 
desire; to our ultimate inaction, which the selfish “isolation” 
school desire ; to the development of constitutional freedom 
throughout Europe, which the “sympathising” school desire. 
It is just in itself and in its means, and its end and issue will 
be peace. ‘Our aim in our international action, then (to speak 
somewhat abstractedly), should be to bring about such a state 
of affairs in Europe as shall render action unnecessary; or (to 
express it somewhat more definitely, though perhaps a little 
pedantically) to produce a state of stable equilibrium. 

No thoughtful man, unblinded by diplomatic subtilties and 
traditions, can look abroad upon Europe without seeing, first, 
that it is in a condition of most unstable equilibrium ; and se- 
condly, that it is vigorously endeavouring to right itself. There 
is perhaps scarcely a single country except our own which is 
not, so to speak, in a provisional or transition state, both in re- 
ference to its internal concerns and to its foreign relations. 
This is peculiarly true of those greater countries which, if they 
do not constitute the whole political world, at least determine 
its condition: France, Italy, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and 
Turkey. In 1815 the statesmen of Europe endeavoured to 
settle Europe for good; but in the process they disregarded 
natural rights and natural affinities, the principles of justice and 
the instincts of humanity, and therefore they failed; and the 
history of Europe ever since has been one ceaseless protest and 
Insurgence against that settlement, and endeavour to upset it,— 
a protest and endeavour, sometimes active, sometimes latent, 
sometimes explosive, sometimes subterranean, sometimes local, 
sometimes general, but always existing and observable. The 
obstacles to the stable equilibrium which we crave—the ele- 
ments of the unstable equilibrium which we deplore and suffer 
from—may be classed under two heads: 


1. Internal Tyranny. 
2. Artificial Unions. 


To promote the overthrow of these prolific causes of suffering 
and war, and to promote that overthrow with strict adherence 
to our two fundamental rules of non-isolation and non-inter- 
vention, must be the guiding aim and object of the foreign 
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policy of England. Let us develop this idea a little more in 
detail. 

No one can fail to perceive that the motive-cause of nearly 
every political movement which has taken place in Europe for 
the last forty-five years has been the desire of peoples to assert 
their freedom of action and of will, to claim their natural rights, 
and to group themselves according to their natural affinities. 
This inspiration has pierced through every uprising and disturb- 
ance, whether isolated or extensive. It manifested itself unmis- 
takably in 1821, 1831, 1848, and 1860. In Portugal and Spain, 
in Prussia, in Piedmont, in France, and in nearly all Germany, 
in 1848, the insurrections and revolutions were for freer insti- 
tutions and wider civil. and political privileges, and the success, 
though varying, was signal in nearly every instance. France 
and Central and Southern Germany alone lost what they had 
won—France because she did not understand or value it, Ger- 
many because she could not maintain it. But every country 
gave evidence to the force and vitality of the desire. Not less 
obvious, and scarcely less universal, has been the tendency to 
dissolve all those unnatural unions which had been devised and 
enforced in 1815,—whether unnatural ab ovo, or having become 
so by lapse of time and change of circumstances,—and to replace 
them by more congruous and spontaneous combinations. Greece 
gave us the first example, and effected her disruption from an 
alien tie in 1829, Holland and Belgium secured their divorce 
in 1832. The whole history of Venice and Lombardy has been 
a struggle to burst the iron chain which bound them to the 
Austrian yoke. The efforts of the several German states to 
bind themselves into that closer federation which seems com- 
manded by natural affinity, showed in 1849 how strong was the 
prevailing tendency of the age; and the “ Schleswig-Holstein 
question” is a still more signal, because a much less rational, 
exemplification of the same tendency, almost amounting to a 
passion. The resolute determination of Hungary not to suffer 
her nationality to be absorbed into that of Austria, is another 
example of this repulsion for forced and unnatural unions; while 
the zeal with which she clings to her laws and her Diet equally 
show the other predominant spirit of the age, the love of consti- 
tutional freedom. The Sclavonic and Danubian provinces are 
also largely stirred and influenced by the sentiment of natural 
affinity, so much quoted of late under the name of “nationality,” 
though we know much less than elsewhere of its real working. 
And finally, America has given us a most remarkable illustra- 
tion, on a great scale, though in a somewhat anomalous form, 
of the disposition to exchange the artificial for the natural in 
the formation of political combinations. 
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The great guiding truth, then, which we seek seems to be 
written in sunbeams both on the annals of the last generation 
and on the living history that is now unrolling before our eyes ; 
viz. that the “stable equilibrium,” which is indispensable to the 
peace and progress of the world, can only be found by permit- 
ting and encouraging the development of these two prevailing 
and irrepressible tendencies of the aze,—the tendency of peoples 
to demand free institutions, and to group themselves according 
to their natural affinities; in other words, the principle of sel/- 
government, and the principle of nationality. These tendencies 
once developed to their full issues,—the artificial and illegitimate 
obstacles now placed in their way by extraneous and therefore 
unwarrantable interferences once forbidden and removed,—the 
world has a clear path, and England a smooth future, before them. 
The healthy and natural development of these tendencies will 
give us peace ; for all the wars and convulsions which have dis- 
turbed Kurope since the downfal of Napoleon are indisputably 
traceable, directly or indirectly, to the struggle between these 
irrepressible instincts and the shackles with which terror or 
ambition has pertinaciously endeavoured to chain them down. 
When nations are united to their natural kindred and their 
chosen friends, and when citizens every where have obtained 
those political and civil privileges which can nowhere be perma- 
nently withheld from any who truly desire them and are fit for 
them, then,—we do not say, for we do not hope, that wars will 
altogether cease,—but assuredly the most prolific and the most 
incurable source of sanguinary conflicts will be removed; for 
the just claims and the indestructible aspirations of all peoples 
will have been satisfied, and no quarrels but such as admit of 
arbitration can thenceforth arise. You may mediate between 
two claimants to one territory, or two nations which have been 
irritated by mutual affronts; you cannot mediate between a nation 
determined to be free and a despot bent upon retaining it in 
thraldom. 

The healthy and fair development of these two tendencies, 
moreover, will bring us safety. With the multiplication of con- 
stitutional states, and the gradual elimination of despotic govern- 
ments, our friends must increase and our enemies diminish; for 
autocrats must always dislike us and mistrust us; and free na- 
tions, even if there be some rivalry between us, must always 
have an overriding sympathy with a land like ours, which is 
the very bulwark and embodiment of freedom. Till despotism 
is at an end every where, free states will be our natural allies 
in all contests in which liberty is in any degree at stake; and 
even when all states are self-governing, we, who are never ag- 
gressive in our policy, and desire only justice to all (as far as we 
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discern it) and the integrity of our own possessions, shall always 
have the grand and generally adequate security against wrong 
and encroachment which publicity and fair discussion invariably 
offer to the right cause and the honest disputant. We are not, 
indeed, very devout believers in the inherent wisdom and virtue 
of democracies; we are by no means sure that they are not as 
easily blinded by their prejudices and infuriated by their passions 
as any autocrat or any oligarchy; but wherever there is open 
discussion, a free press, and a free assembly, the voice of sense 
and justice will at least make itself heard, and sooner or later 
will prevail; and if publicity do not secure us from irrational 
and undeserved enmity, it will at least give us warning of its 
approaching blow. 

The gradual progress and the final victory of self-government 
and nationality will, in the last place, bring us to that blessed 
condition of possible international inaction which is the longed- 
for paradise of Mr. Bright. When the citizens of every nation 
have gained the freedom which they want, and are joined to the 
brethren whom they love, what, except internal prosperity, will 
they have to strive for? There will be nothing left for them 
to ask, or for us todo. There will be no work for our Foreign 
Minister to do beyond a sort of consular vigilance over the 
rights and safety of our fellow-countrymen abroad. There will 
be little for any state to dread, except piratical assaults of the 
strong upon the weak, for which there would be small tempta- 
tion, because small prospect of success. For, nations blessed 
with self-government, and harmonious and homogeneous be- 
cause constituted according to natural affinities of sentiment 
and race, would seldom be weak enough to allure the most un- 
scrupulous and daring spoiler, and in the hour of danger would 
find ample auxiliaries to prevent or punish the aggression. Of 
all things, the most suggestive and provocative of wars in modern 
times is, the knowledge that large classes of the adversary’s sub- 
jects are discontented because oppressed or unenfranchised, or be- 
longing to conquered and therefore irreconcilably hostile tribes. If 
the people of Austria were free and contented, and if she kept by 
force no alien and irritated populations within her grasp, what 
empire, however warlike or mighty, would deem her a safe object 
for aggression? Once more, we repeat it,—the sole dangers and 
disturbances of European tranquillity arise from the unnatural 
and artificial condition in which it is, and in which so many are 
vainly endeavouring to maintain it. A forced state of things is 
of necessity a precarious, a turbulent, an wnpermanent state,— 
a state, essentially and incurably, of unstable equilibrium. 

Now, the thesis which we desire to propound, and which 
needs little illustration and scarcely any argument to maintain It, 
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is, that this state of stable equilibrium in Europe, from which so 
many cherished blessings would ensue, is to be sought, and can 
assuredly be attained, by the steady, sagacious, and thorough 
practical application to our foreign policy of the two combined 
principles we have specified, as those at which the good sense 
and good feeling of the nation had already arrived. If we will 
only systematically and courageously carry out in its entirety 
the principle of non-intervention, the desired work will go on 
as fast as it ought, and in the direction it is best that it should 
follow. If nations are left to themselves, they will group them- 
selves according to their natural affinities; and they will win free 
institutions and self-government, if they really desire these 
blessings, and as soon as, and in proportion as, they are fit for 
them. Our interposition to help them would only have the 
effect, either of enabling them to go too fast, or of diverting 
them somewhat from their natural bent, or of confusing the 
clearness of their native instincts. We should probably make 
mistakes as to their national affinities which, left to themselves, . 
they would not make, and should thus hamper or mar their 
natural and proper action; and we should assuredly endeavour 
to mould their institutions after our own model, and thus give 
them a garment which was not made for them and would not 
fit them. Probably, too, we should enable them to gain what, 
not being wp to, they could not preserve; and failure, reaction, 
and disappointment would ensue. 

But the principle of non-intervention, in its completeness,— 
and if not completed it is fallacious, mischievous, and not a prin- 
ciple at all,—requires and means that nations shall be left to 
themselves ; it does not mean that England shall not interfere, 
but that no nation shall interfere; it does not mean only that 
we shall not interfere to aid liberty and nationality, it means 
that no one else shall interfere to thwart them. It is a two- 
edged sword, beneficent and just only when both edges are used. 
The course of our foreign policy, therefore, is clear (that is, the 
aim which it should pertinaciously pursue; the means, and the 
modifications, and the flexibilities called for in each several emer- 
gency and complication must be left to the sagacity of each in- 
dividual minister who holds the seals of office at the time): to 
proclaim for ourselves, and to urge and enforce upon other 
powers, the duty of leaving every state and nation to itself, to 
fight its own internal battles, to settle its own domestic contro- 
versies, to arrange its own constitutional concerns. We have 
to get this doctrine acknowledged as a maxim of European law; 
never to interfere ourselves, except to prevent or to countervail 
interference by others; to “ pair off” with some opponents, to 
warn off others; as far as we can, and by the most earnest 
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means at our disposal, to the last extreme that we feel it prudent 
to venture,—always by remonstrance,—occasionally, if need be, 
by menace,—and, in worthy crises, even by armed force,—to 
secure to every people a fair and undisturbed field for their 
struggle against native despotism or hated and forced amalgama- 
tions. Much has already been done in this direction. Ultimate 
success in it we regard as certain, if only Great Britain will 
heartily and persistently adopt the principle as her banner, and 
never lose sight of it or be false to it for a moment; if only we 
have no more foreign secretaries capable of astounding the 
world by preaching and enforcing the doctrine for a couple of 
years as if it were his gospel, and then, on the first occasion 
when adherence to it became inconvenient, turning round and 
denouncing it in the broadest terms in such a despatch as that 
of October 27th, 1860. 

We do not mean to say that difficulties may not arise as to 
the application of this principle. One of the most perplexing of 
these presents itself at the very moment we are writing. The 
Emperor of Austria is at issue with two sections of his subjects, 
—with nearly two millions in Venetia, and with probably ten 
millions or more in Hungary, Transylvania, and Croatia. The 
Venetians are only kept from open rebellion by an overwhelm- 
ing armed force. The Hungarians have adopted a plan of sys- 
tematic and universal passive resistance, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of taking more active measures to enforce their claims or 
to assert their independence. The Emperor is strong enough to 
coerce both sections singly into quiet if not into submission, and 
perhaps strong enough to overpower even a joint insurrection. 
If an outbreak should occur,—and sooner or later it is certain 
to occur,—are the insurgents (the justice of whose cause few, 
at least in England, will question) to be denied any assistance 
from without? Is France to be allowed to aid and encourage 
Hungary? Is the new kingdom of Italy to be suffered to join 
its forces to those of its Venetian brethren who are clamouring 
for its succour, and are bent upon being amalgamated with it? 
Or does our principle of non-intervention call upon us to forbid 
both interpositions ? 

The case is a very complicated one, and the righteous answer 
is by no means obvious nor unassailable. If we could look at 
the question merely in its present phase, and without reference 
to the recent past, we should be obliged to decide against any 
assistance from without being rendered to either section of 
insurgents. No doubt the imperial attempt to extinguish the 
Hungarian Constitution is a gross and perfidious wrong ; but it 
is not for a foreign nation to constitute itself either judge or 
partisan. The Hungarians are many millions, and must make 
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good their own claims. If they cannot do so, they are the 
weaker party, and, as we have shown before, foreign aid to 
enable the weaker party to prevail involves the continuance 
of foreign protection, and therefore implies an artificial and 
forced arrangement,—a state of unstable equilibrium. The 
Venetians at first sight have a stronger claim upon our sympa- 
thies. They are a conquered race: they have been more cruelly 
maltreated ; they are weaker; they are fewer; they belong by 
affection and by race to another nation, from the embrace of 
which they are forcibly withheld, and which is longing with all 
the passionate love of kindred to annex them. Yet, looking 
only to the bare facts of the present, it appears to us impossible 
to allow, without flagrantly deserting the doctrines we have laid 
down, to defend the right of the Italian monarch to render armed 
assistance to the Venetians, though without it it is certain they 
will never be able to achieve their liberation. ‘The conclusion 
is most unwelcome, but to all appearance unavoidable to honest 
reasoners. 

But when we refer to the antecedents of the two cases,—and 
to antecedents by no means remote,—they assume a very differ- 
ent aspect. Why do the Hungarians now need extraneous aid 
to maintain their ancient privileges and their long-discarded 
constitution? Because they were crushed by foreign interven- 
tion in 1849. In that year they had made good their ground; 
they had baffled and defeated the Austrian monarch, and the 
game was in their own hands. But Russia was called in to over- 
power them; and Russia did for Austria what Austria could not 
do for herself. There is therefore a wrong to be redressed; a 
violation of the principle of non-intervention to be neutralised, 
countervailed, and undone. If Russia had not so iniquitously 
interposed—and been so pusillanimously and imprudently suf- 
fered to interpose—in 1849, neither French nor Italian interpo- 
sition would be needed in 1861. The Hungarians would have 
been their own masters, either independent of Austria or united 
to her on equitable terms and with impregnable securities, and 
the problem which perplexes us would not even exist. Austria, 
having profited by the violation of law twelve years ago, cannot 
justly claim the protection of that law to secure those ill-won 
profits now. 

The antecedents to be pleaded in favour of Venice are unfor- 
tunately less recent and less clear; still they have great weight. 
She has never been Austrian by consent or by amalgamation. 
She was stolen rather than conquered by the arms of republican 
France, and was shamefully handed over to Austria by Napoleon 
in 1796; she was subsequently absorbed into the French Empire, 
and finally given back to Austria at the Congress of 1815, in 
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defiance of decency and justice, by the assembled sovereigns who 
so ruthlessly trampled upon both. It was Europe who wrone- 
fully and cruelly consigned her to a yoke she abhorred, and 
against which she earnestly protested, and has never ceased to 
protest: it is for Europe to undo that wrong. As far as mo- 
rality and equity are concerned, the case seems clear and cogent 
enough. But the difficulty lies in the comparative antiquity of 
the injustice done; for it is obvious that if we allow any ante- 
cedent foreign intervention to justify intervention on the other 
side now, there is an end of our principle altogether as a prac- 
tical guide. In international, as in municipal law, there must 
be a statute of limitations,—some date beyond which titles, how- 
ever scandalous or full of flaws, are not to be disturbed. It may, 
no doubt, be argued on behalf of Venice, that it was only the 
interference of Russia to save and aid Austria in 1849 that ena- 
bled that power to defeat Piedmont, and so to recover Lombardy 
and Venice; and that this interference has, therefore, yet to be 
atuned for and countervailed in Italy as well asin Hungary. And 
the argument is, if not perfectly irrefragable, at least so weighty 
that an English diplomatist, inclined to defend Victor Emanuc) 
for what—defensible or indefensible—is certain to be done, would 
do well to rest his justification on this ground. It is lamentable 
to reflect that if England, in conjunction with France, whose 
codperation might then have been attained, had only had a 
clear enough view of what policy and justice alike dictated to 
forbid the interference of Russia in the Hungarian revolution, 
all these perplexing problems might have been avoided, and two 
sanguinary wars, with their terrible fields of Sebastopol and Sol- 
ferino, might have been spared to Europe, as well as ten years re- 
deemed out of the struggling and suffering lifetime of the world. 
The ill-assorted and convulsed empire of Austria is not the 
only obstacle to the attainment of that state of stable equilibrium 
which Europe craves, and which is the price and condition of her 
tranquillity. Turkey is a problem equally menacing and less 
easy of solution. From that instability of which Austria is the 
centre and the cause, there are two practicable issues, attainable 
to-morrow if it should so please Francis Joseph and his advisers. 
She may, by the surrender of Venetia on equitable terms, re- 
lieve herself of a dependency which has long been to her a source 
of material weakness, of moral obloquy, and of military danger; 
she may liberate 200,000 of her best troops for defensive action 
in other quarteis; she may convert a cause of expense into a 
cause of revenue; she may secure at once the cordial friendship 
of the English nation as well as of the English government, and 
ultimately, when the soreness consequent upon long irritation 
shall have died out, the frank alliance of Italy itself. At the 
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same time, by honestly and sincerely abandoning the struggle 
with Hungary, accepting the ancient constitution of that country 
and leaving its amendment in the hands of the people themselves, 
she may once more reconcile them to her sceptre, and unite them 
to the amalgamated portion of her empire. They will be sturdy, 
free-spoken, and somewhat troublesome subjects; but, on the 
other hand, they will again become, as they have been hereto- 
fore, incomparably the most reliable portion of her military 
strength, to say nothing of material resources. Thus relieved 
and thus fortified, Austria, for all avowable and valuable pur- 
poses, would be more powerful than ever.—Or there is another 
solution, less easy and demanding more time for its accomplish- 
ment. Austria, unable either to reconcile Hungary or to con- 
quer it, might allow the Magyars, as well as the Venetians, to 
separate and furm more natural connexions further east, and 
might concentrate her efforts upon becoming the nucleus and 
the head of a really powerful and united German empire, a com- 
bination that, if once fairly and soundly carried into effect, would 
create a central European state irresistible fur conservative ends. 
A united Austria or a united Germany would, either of them, 
supply that element in the balance of power which our states- 
men desiderate so much. 

But the future of Turkey is far more perplexing; and any 
arrangement of it, consistent at once with safety, permanence, 
and the clear principles of political morality, does not, we con- 
fess, present itself to our minds. The Ottoman race is scanty 
in proportion to the number of its subjects, and, in Europe es- 
pecially, is still dwindling away. In spite of some excellent 
qualities, it is inherently, and by virtue of its religion also, an 
unprogressive race. It reigns not over one conquered people, 
but over several, some of which are superior to itself in energy, 
in skill, in capacity for improvement—in fact, in all the qualifi- 
cations for advanced civilisation. It is surrounded by covetous 
enemies, and it has at least one powerful, intractable, and semi- 
independent vassal; its hold over many of its provinces is feeble, 
and its government in all parts is corrupt and weak in the ex- 
treme. It has already lost one considerable portion of its do- 
minions, and has often been in imminent peril of losing more. 
For a long period the Ottoman Empire has owed its continued 
existence (as a European Power, at all events), not to its own 
means of resisting either external or internal foes, but to the 
mutual jealousy of England, Russia, France, and Austria, who 
keep the decrepit state alive because they cannot agree what to 
do upon its death. It is obvious, therefore, that Turkey pre- 
sents one of those instances spoken of above, of artificial and un- 
natural political arrangements, which can only be upheld by 
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force, and therefore ought not, prima facie, to be upheld at all, 
Left to herself, dissolution in some form, by internal confusion 
or by foreign conquest, must be her speedy fate. What, then, 
should be done? If we stand aside altogether and let matters 
take their course, Russia would seize the best portion of the Eu- 
ropean territory, and France the best portion of the Asiatic, and 
England would only be withheld by moral considerations from 
claiming her share of the spoil. If we adhere to the strict prin- 
ciple of non-intervention ourselves and enforce it upon others, 
the almost certain issue would be an independent and a weak 
Egypt, Syria convulsed and perhaps deluged in blood, and the 
Roumelian and Albanian provinces rendered a scene of confusion 
and anarchy which would seriously endanger the tranquillity of 
the adjacent countries. This state of things assuredly would not, 
and perhaps ought not, to be long endured by the more settled 
Powers of Europe; yet to interfere authoritatively and effectually 
would almost be to take the government of Turkey into their 
own hands; and if they are to govern it they might as well pos- 
sess it. On the whole, the only conclusion which is clear to our 
minds is, that our former errors in this matter have entailed upon 
us a plentiful harvest of coming difficulties, much peril, and per- 
haps even some inevitable wrong. 


The tendency of the age is, then, as we have shown, to- 
wards the production of a state of stable equilibrium; and as 
this tendency is just and wholesome, we hold it to be ultimately 
irresistible. Those who comprehend it and aid it will, on its 
rising wave, ride into influence and empire. Those who ignore 
it and fight against it will be baffled, and may be crushed. Now, 
to seize the living conception of the age—to speak its thought, 
to understand its need, io help it to express itself, and act it- 
self out, as it were—is the true work of a practical statesman. 
To do this, whether in literature or in politics, is to become 
popular and powerful. We are disposed to believe that Louis 
Napoleon has grasped this conception: we are quite sure that 
our ministers have not. The Emperor of the French has the es- 
tablishment of his dynasty more at heart than any other object. 
He sees that, though he himself may be able to maintain his 
position, his son could not retain the sceptre for a year, unless 
Europe were settled and at rest. That settlement and rest he 
seeks in that condition of stable equilibrium in which alone it 
can be found. He wishes to leave behind him no open ques- 
tions to distract and endanger his successor. He labours, there- 
fore—fitfully, irregularly, and tortuously, no doubt—to restore 
the violated affinities, and liberate the compressed democracies 
of Europe; to break the galling fetters that cannot always be 
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endured; to set free the upheaving aspirations that must have 
vent. He thinks that it is only the crushing of the popular 
will that makes it dangerous—that it is only the outrages in- 
flicted on the sentiment of nationality that makes it insurgent. 
He saw that France would have glory and democracy: he gave 
her the one, and wields the other. He saw that Italy would 
have unity and freedom: and he interfered to help her, and has 
done so even more effectually than he designed. He sees that 
Hungary will have administrative independence, and we expect 
that, when the time comes, he will aid her cause ; believing that 
when Hungary is reconciled and Venetia sold or lost, Austria 
will be, not crushed, but tranquil. What further conclusions 
he may draw from the conception which he has grasped, we 
will not attempt to predict. 





Art. II—MEDIEVAL ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
PIERS PLOUGHMAN. 


The Vision and Creed of Piers Ploughman. Edited from a con- 
temporary Manuscript, with an Historical Introduction, Notes, 
and a Glossary, by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &. In two 
volumes. Second and revised edition. Russell Smith. 


THE revival of modern taste for olden literature (if the taste 
ever really ceased) is a curious subject, and worthy of more 
attention than it has yet received, or can now be given to it 
here. It is a general opinion in this country, that the ap- 
pearance of Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, in 
1765, first directed the public mind to our old writers, But 
it may be doubted whether this conclusion does not confound 
cause with effect, attributing a change in the national taste 
to the influence of a single volume, whereas the change had 
probably been growing for some years. What Percy unques- 
tionably did, was to eschew the solemn tediousness and minute 
trifling of the mere archeologists, and to bring an elegant 
literature and an agreeable criticism to the illustration of anti- 
quarian subjects, thus appealing to a larger number of readers. 
But he was too immediately followed by labourers of a similar 
class to justify the ascription of the entire results to his ex- 
ample. In 1774, Warton produced the first volume of his 
History of English Poetry. In the following year, Tyrwhitt 
T 
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began ‘the publication of his learned and elaborate edition of 
Chaucer. Ritson, though he died in 1803, was young enough 
to have been influenced by the publication of the Reliques, had 
he not been “ an original” in every sense of the word. He can 
scarcely be called elegant or agreeable either as a writer or a 
man; but his industry, acuteness, and causticity almost forced 
attention to a subject of which he treated. These, however, 
are only leading names. From before the publication of Percy 
up to the close of the last century, various collections, or his- 
torical sketches, of our old poetry appeared, indicative of the 
current of the public mind. Dodsley and Hawkins sent forth 
Old Plays; the Maitland Collection of Ancient Scottish Poems, 
and Pinkerton’s Scottish Poems, reprinted from scarce editions, 
appeared; Alexander Campbell produced his Introduction to 
the History of Scottish Poetry from the Thirteenth Century, and 
George Ellis his Specimens of the Early English Poets. ‘These, 
and others of a like kind, might seldom possess the elegance of 
Percy, though they were often more accurate. But while they 
aided in promoting an archeological taste, they also proved its 
direction. For though enthusiasts may publish books at a 
loss, or even a publisher may now and then commit such a 
mistake, a class of works for which there is no demand will 
soon cease to be brought out. 

But the taste for olden literature did not terminate in the. 
republication of old books. So strong an interest was excited 
towards our literary antiquities, that a Record Commission was 
appointed about the close of the last century. This body lasted 
nearly forty years, under various formal reconstitutions ; doing 
little compared with its means and opportunities, and grossly 
neglecting its duties in many things. At last public opinion, 
gradually roused by the pertinacious attacks of the late Sir 
Harris Nicolas and others in exposing the insufficiency and job- 
bery of these Commissions, caused the dissolution of the Sixth 
Commission. This was soon after followed by the inaugura- 
tion of the new system under the auspices of the late Lord 
Langdale, continued by the present Sir John Romilly. The 
change was a very great improvement. <A stop was put to the 
careless or wanton destruction of the Records; steps were 
taken to collect them into one national depository, under 
one uniform control, instead of allowing them to be scattered 
through the country, often in careless or indifferent custody. 
Our public muniments have now been classified and reduced 
to order, and made readily accessible to the inquirer,—a most 
important point. The publication department is perhaps not 
altogether so great an improvement upon the old commissions 
as its friends believe, except in greater activity and regularity. 
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For if the old commissioners were occasionally injudicious in 
the choice of muniments for publication, and cumbrous in the 
form of their volumes, their successors have now and then 
been slight in matter and merit. However, the broad improve- 
ments over the old system are vast, though somewhat of the 
old leaven, or of the exclusiveness of the bibliomania, still 
lurks about them. For instance, so little of a business spirit 
is found, that it is difficult to ascertain what works they have 
published. 

While these proceedings were going on as regards the pub- 
lic records, the literary world beyond the official archxologists 
and archivists was steadily diffusing the taste for olden litera- 
ture. Bibliomania, which rose to such an absurd and costly 
height during the first dozen or twenty years of the present 
century, at least made attention to old books a fashion. One 
of its results—the prices of the Roxburghe sale, where a book, 
whose only distinction was its bibliographical rarity, sold for 
2,260/.—originated the various Clubs and Printing Societies, 
—as the Roxburghe, the Bannatyne, the Abbotsford, the Cam- 
den, and the like,—for republishing scarce books, and printing 
manuscripts. And though some of these societies may have 
been tainted with bibliomaniacal exclusiveness, or occasionally 
have printed trivial things, while they might undoubtedly have 
shown more liberality in allowing the sale of particular pub- 
lications, yet they have preserved curious or valuable documents 
that otherwise might have perished, and rendered many things 
accessible, if somewhat difficult to reach. 

During this time, too, individual authors were labouring, 
perhaps still more effectually, in calling attention to the wits, 
wisdom, or maybe dulness of our ancestors. Among those who 
may be termed the last generation, if they did not really belong 
to the last century, George Ellis, Leyden, Weber—all friends 
of Walter Scott—may be mentioned. But Scott himself stands 
preéminent over all, not excepting Percy, for stimulating the 
public attention to the past. And perhaps he did this more by 
his novels and poems than by his direct antiquarian labours, 
though these were not inconsiderable. Of able, and, what is 
more, of sensible, antiquarians belonging rather to the present 
than the past generation, and who value antiquities more for 
their use than their age, the late Sir Harris Nicolas, the late 
Sir Francis Palgrave, Singer, Wright, Halliwell, Hunter, are 
the most popularly known; but there are others of equal 
powers, if employed on more recondite subjects. Nor has “ the 
trade” been indifferent to the subject: publishers have produced 
works in which their legitimate objects of profit must have been 
subordinate to their feeling for literary antiquities. 
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These facts would seem to prove that the taste for medieval 
literature has extended widely and penetrated deeply. But we 
doubt this apparently reasonable conclusion. In addition to pro- 
fessed antiquarians, there has always been a small public in this 
country —chiefly found among the leisurely and professional 
classes—with a strong turn for inquiring into the arts and man- 
ners, and realising the life, of the past. That this class has 
largely increased of late, and that it pursues its studies on a better 
system, and may turn them to a better account than formerly, 
we believe to be true. Except in the cheap reprints of old au- 
thors, this would of itself account for the publication of a class 
of books, the extent of whose impression is always limited. But 
the number of persons who buy books without any intention of 
reading them is much greater now than formerly. The practice 
of making books a species of furniture has descended from mag- 
nates to millionaires. The mansions of great manufacturers in 
the northern counties, or of lucky speculators at the West End 
of London, are now furnished with splendid libraries, many 
books in which the owners could not read, and many whose sub- 
jects they could not enter into, however disposed they might be. 
The books are like the pictures, statues, and articles of vertu, 
which are found in their company, and stand in the owner’s real 


estimation no higher than the furniture, if sohigh. Like Pope’s 
pretender to taste, 


*¢ Not for himself he sees, or hears, or eats ; 
Artists must choose his pictures, music, meats. 
He buys for Topham drawings and designs ; 

For Pembroke statues, dirty gods, and coins ; 
Rare monkish manuscripts for Hearne alone, 
And books for Mead, and butterflies for Sloane.” 


Undoubtedly these remarks do not apply to many purchasers, 
especially of the cheaper editions; and there are probably con- 
scientious students of the Father of English poetry ameng those 
who cannot afford to buy any book which they do not intend 
to read. But we suspect that many purchase the Canterbury 
Tales without exactly knowing the impediments they will meet 
with, and that the real readers, or more properly students, of 
that great storehouse of medieval characters, manners, and opi- 
nions, are few. 

Persons who agree with this opinion will ascribe the cause 
to Chaucer’s language, for this is “every one’s thonght.” Up- 
wards of a century and a half ago Dryden reproduced several of 
Chaucer’s tales, giving as a reason that his “ language is so ob- 
solete, that his sense is scarcely to be understood.” Not many 
years after, Pope, in like manner, modernised two of the tales, 
and made the House of Fame a basis for his own Temple. The 
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reason he assigned was similar to Dryden’s. Pope, indeed, in 
the Essay on Criticism, appears to consider the existence of 
modern authors threatened, through the alleged instability of 
modern languages : 


‘* No longer now that golden age appears, 
When patriarch wits survived a thousand years : 
Now length of fame (our second life) is lost, 
And bare threescore is all ev’n that can boast ; 
Our sons their fathers’ failing language see, 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be.” 


This we all see is hyperbole; yet some such notion is vaguely 
held to the present day. But the difficulty of the mere language 
is exaggerated. There are doubtless many obsolete words that 
must be “ looked out,” while many are used in a different sense 
to that which now obtains, and the true sense must be inferred. 
Such words, however, are seldom met with in clusters, so as to 
obscure the broad meaning of a passage, and would little impede 
a reader's first perusal were not other causes at work. The 
difficulty of the medieval writers is as much with their diction 
as their language, if by language we mean words, and by dic- 
tion the order or mode of their combination. Many of the 
Anglo-Saxon inflexions were discontinued in the fourteenth 
century, and those which were retained seldom offer any diffi- 
culty as to meaning; but the ellipsis and inversion which in- 
flected languages admit were still in use. Hence sentences, 
whose words are plain English, require attention to apprehend, 
on account of the collocation of words, or their omission, when 
modern practice requires their insertion. Then there are forms 
of speech or peculiarities of style which are rather strange than 
obscure. The style moreover, like the age itself, was primitive, 
almost childlike. In short, a “ general reader,” when first intro- 
duced to a medieval writer, is much in the condition of a pure 
cockney forced into conversation with a pure countryman. If 
the words were presented singly, he would understand most of 
them; but the arrangement, the subject-matter, the mode of 
thought and of speech, are so alien to the Londoner's previous 
experience, that he cannot “ make the fellow out,” except by 
what may be called a critical attention, which he has not been 
trained to give. 

The obstacles connected with language must of course be 
conquered by the student himself. Almost as great an impedi- 
ment is created by the spelling as by the language, and perhaps 
gratuitously. No doubt an archaic character is given to the 
poet’s page by the old orthography; and reasons may be alleged 
for retaining the spelling of the manuscripts. An obsolete word 
may as well be spelled one way as another; to change the 
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Anglo-Saxon forms might affect the grammar as well as the de- 
licacy of the writer’s meaning; to leave old words and old gram- 
matical forms, and modernise the rest, might appear incongruous. 
All this may be true; but it does not alter the fact that the 
spelling is nearly as great an obstacle as the language. More- 
over, it may be observed that no settled rules of orthography 
are observed by the writers or the copyists, differences being 
found even in juxtaposition. In the Creed of Piers Ploughman, 
the word “little” stands in one line as we now spell it, in the 
next it is “lytel.” Chaucer in one place spells mine host of 
the Tabard “ oste ;” a few lines further on he uses the modern 
orthography “host ;”’ it is also found as “ hoste,” at other times 
as “ost.” The orthographical variations running through the 
entire works of a writer are still more numerous. Chaucer 
spells the word “ much” in seven different ways, says Mr. Bell; 
while “the past tense of the verb ‘to see’ is rendered into at 
least ten different forms.” So much, indeed, is the trouble of 
perusal enhanced to a beginner by the accident of spelling, that 
we believe a skilful reader could make Chaucer pertectly intel- 
ligible to a mixed audience, by merely changing the obsolete 
words (or giving their meaning in a sort of vocal parenthesis). 
Every one would recognise the words when heard, though they 
would be a puzzle if seen. Neither would such a reader have to 
pronounce so many halting lines as is commonly asserted, if, in- 
stead of trying to count syllables on his fingers, he accommo- 
dated his voice to the poet’s language, moving as it ever does 
with his conceptions, This last opinion can of course only be 
tested by the living voice. A short example will indicate the 
obstacles which spelling interposes. The lines are from the 
Vision of Piers Ploughman : 
**Tmpe on an ellere, 

And if thyn appul be swete, 

Muchel merveille me thynketh ; 

And moore of a sherewe 

That bryngeth forth any barn, 

But if he be the same, 

And have a savour after the sire ; 

Selde sestow oother.” 
In all this only one word is obsolete (“ellere”), though “ impe” 
is obsolete in the sense of “to graft.” Modernise the spelling, 
and the meaning is clear of the rest, though the use of “ but if” 
may be odd: 


‘* Impe (graft) on an ellere (elder-tree), 
And if thine apple be sweet, 
Much marvel me thinketh ; 
And more of a shrew 
That bringeth forth any bairn, 
But if (uttless) he be the same, 
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And have a savour after the sire ; 
Seldom see’st thou other.” 


ll. 5471-5478. 


In fact the spelling produces the same effect as a bad hand- 
writing; we do not read it—we have to decipher it. 

But steady application will soon conquer difficulties arising 
from mere language, though only practice will give the famili- 
arity with old modes of thought and diction which is requisite 
to produce facility of perusal and thoroughness of apprehension. 
The real obstacles to the popularity of even the greatest medieval 
writers lie deeper than language, often extending to the form 
and substance. A student looks for dryness in technical or 
scientific books. But he makes up his mind to persevere, find- 
ing his reward, not only in the acquisition of knowledge, but in 
the growing interest he feels in the subject as his knowledge in- 
creases. A work of imagination is expected to supply that in- 
terest of itself by exciting our sympathies; if it does not, the 
reader is disappointed. But the greatest genius must have some- 
thing congenial to appeal to in the mind he addresses ; and that 
something we believe is essentially knowledge, with its associa- 
tions. What is the interest of a “general reader” in a book on 
mathematics, or on any other scientific or professional subject, 
compared with the interest of a practitioner or professor? The 
apathy with which the public mind regards Indian topics and 
Hindoo literature is mainly owing to ignorance, for the Hindoo 
mythology is not more absurd than the Scandinavian or Egyp- 
tian: Hindoo men and women display the passions and feelings 
of a common humanity, though coloured and modified by Ori- 
ental habits: the worldly and moral maxims of their works often 
exhibit the conclusions of a just observation: but the English 
public knows little or nothing of India, and will not be at the 
trouble of learning, so that to readers in general the Hindoos 
are an abomination. An indifference, though much less in 
degree, is exhibited even towards English writers of a past age, 
and the indifference is greater the more the age differs from our 
own in manners and opinions, habits of thinking, and of express- 
ing its thoughts. Except Shakespeare, the great Elizabethan 
dramatists cannot be called popular. Their successors of the 
Restoration, and the play-writers to the close of the last century, 
are pretty much in the same predicament. So, perhaps, are the 
poets, with the exception of Milton, Pope, and Goldsmith. We 
still talk of Addison and Steele; but few, we fancy, read them, 
save students of history or manners. The collected essays of 
the last century, called the British classics, are quite gone out. 
Except his dictionary, the world reads Johnson in Boswell ; for 
the gloomy philosophy of Rasselas, or the weight of thought 
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and strength of expression in his poetry, are only perused by the 
few, though many may quote his lines without knowing the 
author. When writers removed from us by only two centuries 
and a half at the most, and the latest of whom were contempo- 
raries of our grandfathers, have thus fallen out of mind, we can 
scarcely wonder that those who flourished nearly five hundred 
years ago should not have much attraction for persons who read 
without a regular object, or indeed without any object except 
to amuse themselves at the least expense of mental exertion. 
Moreover, there are reasons, or at least excuses, for the 
popular reader. The medieval writers, as Dryden speaking of 
Chaucer expresses it, “lived in the infancy of our poetry, and 
nothing is brought to perfection at once.” Although we think 
the halting character of medieval verse is exaggerated, there are 
undoubtedly many prosaic lines to be found, and many that will 
not scan, though they may not be lame if judiciously read. In 
short, the writers of the middle ages had made little advances 
in literary mechanics, and though mere mechanical finish can- 
not long furnish a substitute for weight of thought or felicity of 
expression, it will support attention for a while, or at least not 
fatigue it. The medieval writers, if not strictly prolix, are some- 
times minute to tediousness. The form of their works is fre- 
quently that of allegory or vision, or both in combination. Their 
story and narrative is consequently often artificial or lifeless, some- 
times confused. The critic has prepared himself to expect this, 
and the faults themselves furnish him with noteworthy matter. 
But the popular reader, scarcely acquainted with any literature, 
or indeed with any thing beyond that of his own time, and ren- 
dered intolerant by the very narrowness of his range, is cut off 
from such sources of interest. It is only persons of a peculiar 
taste who will find even in the Canterbury Tales the perpe- 
tual beauties and sustained interest a certain school ascribes 
to them. Passages equal to those of later poets in power and 
harmony, and sometimes superior in natural touches, will be 
found in the three great poets of the fourteenth century, namely, 
the author of Piers Ploughman, Chaucer, and Gower. A humour 
quaint, dry, rich, or delicate, and racy of the English soil, will 
frequently be met with. A worldly wisdom, as keen as that 
of Bacon’s in Tudor times, seems to have been an equal neces- 
sity under the Plantagenets, and the reader will often come 
upon maxims in the pithy lines of these writers which are still 
in use as proverbs. Moral philosophy, religious toleration, nay, 
strange as it may seem to an age that is somewhat prone to 
consider all times preceding it as ignorant and semi-barbar- 
ous, “advanced liberal opinions,” are occasionally put forth, 
which, we flatter ourselves, are our own discoveries. All these 
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excellencies, however, are parts, counterbalanced by other parts 
dry, tedious, or commonplace, or at least which seem common- 
place to us, though they might not have been at the time of 
writing. 

The obstacles enumerated are common to most works of ano- 
ther age, or written in a language which is strange to the reader. 
There are circumstances connected with the fourteenth century 
which are further opposed to modern taste, namely, the predo- 
minance of the scholastic philosophy, the incongruities between 
the theory and practice of chivalry, and the opinions regarding 
the commerce of the sexes, rendered fashionable by the Courts 
of Love. Whether the real power of the scholastic philosophy 
had begun to decline in Chaucer’s age may be matter of ques- 
tion, but whatever internal germs of decay existed, its direct in- 
fluence over the minds of men was yet potent. In Chaucer's 
lifetime (1328-1400) no educated mind could escape its sway, or 
prevent its spirit from becoming part of his intellectual nature. 
Coleridge truly remarked, that the modern world is more in- 
debted to the schoolmen than it is disposed to acknowledge ; 
but the value is chiefly in results. Their quaint, subtle, and 
exhaustive reasoning, their rigorously formal logic, their meta- 
physical and fanciful, or at least unreal, speculations, and the 
abstruse character of their real topics, founded as they were on 
abstract entities, are not adapted to obtain popularity, at all 
events in our times. When the influence of the scholastic phi- 
losophy appears in medieval works in the form of didactic or 
religious discussion, they are likely to interest the student, what- 
ever effect they may have on the general reader, because there 
is a congruity of place, and the philosophy is exhibited as it were 
in action. Where a storyteller exhausts an incident, as he would 
an argument in the schools, or a lover talks of his passion, or 
presses his suit in the manner of a pleader and with the spirit of 
a casuist, a further tediousness is added to that resulting from 
over-minuteness and remote manners. 

The spirit of chivalry and the notions on love then preva- 
lent gave a further peculiarity to that age, though rather moral 
than intellectual. More fortunate than the school philosophy, 
the influence of chivalry over modern society has been allowed, 
if not sufficiently ; for to that we owe the sense of honour, the 
spirit of fairness, and that unique production, the modern Eng- 
lish gentleman. Of course the practice of many knights was 
different from the theory of their order. Still, as a body, they 
would seem to have supported something of the ideal charac- 
ter that attaches to them in “ fable or romance.” The knight, 
in fact, was the greatest ideal of the age; the king and the 
ploughman being the two other ideals, The exception to this 
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poetical conception is in matters amatory. From the true 
knight, indeed, a conventional fidelity was required almost su- 
perhuman, proof against coldness, crueluy, absence, temptation, 
and enchantment. But morality seems to have been by no 
means essential. It was indifferent whether his lady was 
“maid, wife, or widow,” or a mistress par amour. In the case 
of the famous Sir Lancelot (whose doings have lately been re- 
vived among us), neither duty, gratitude, nor honour were any 
sort of check to his adulterous passion; and he justifies the 
plain remarks of Roger Ascham on “ Arthur’s knights,” and 
their “ open manslaughter,” and other evil-doing not to be men- 
tioned to ears polite. 

This lax sense of morality is not very surprising when we 
consider the course through which the world had passed. The 
gross and naked sensuality of the northern barbarians who 
overthrew the Koman Empire had combined with the corrup- 
tion of the ancient civilisation. To this must be added the 
boundless licentiousness in which the celibate priests of a pure 
religion indulged themselves, and the consequent evil example 
to the world. Some, indeed, have ascribed this moral laxity to 
the Provencal poets and the “ Courts of Love;” but neither the 
one nor the other caused medieval immorality, though they 
might encourage by giving it form, system, and a poetical sanc- 
tion. Whatever of elevation, devotion, or “ dignified obedience” 
was then infused into the passion of love, really originated in the 
spirit of chivalry. The troubadours might endow it with a me- 
retricious grace and an erotic logic, in form derived from the 
schoolmen, and in arguments from a libertine casuistry, some- 
thing more than traces of which may still be found in conti- 
nental writers, especially in modern fictionists of France. ‘The 
stamp of la mode, the authority of custom, and the weight of a 
regular system were given by the Courts of Love. These very 
curious institutions would require an essay to themselves as re- 
gards origin and constitution, without, after all, leading to any 
sure conclusions. It is clear, however, that they consisted of 
ladies, and probably men, of fashion; that the court sat “in 
the month of May, in an open field, under an elm-tree,” and con- 
sidered such cases as were brought before it. The courts had 
no legal means of enforcing their decrees; but, such is the au- 
thority of fashion, they seem to have been obeyed. Many, per- 
haps most, of the cases reported are not well authenticated. 
One principle alone seems clearly established,—all sense of 
wifely fidelity or duty was disregarded, while female honour 
consisted at best in not being found out. The husband—qua 
husband—had no locus standi against the wife or the gallant, 
though his existence might be recognised under some love-laws, 
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or to assist in bringing the whole case before the court. Here 
is an example of our meaning in a judgment reported to have 
been pronounced by Chief-Justicess Ermengarde, Viscountess 
of Narbonne: “ Marital claims do not justify a woman in dis- 
missing a former lover, unless she had distinctly renounced him 
before marriage.” 

It is probable that the practice under this system might not 
go to the extent of the theory, or the results produce so corrupt 
a state of society, or exercise so evil an influence upon the general 
character as might be imagined. But they certainly gave rise 
to tastes and opinions quite contrary to those of England in the 
present day, whatever may be the case on the Continent. The 
proceedings, perhaps as matter of precaution, partook of the 
nature of allegory,—the husband, for instance, was termed 
Danger,—and thus, doubtless, the fashion for allegorical com- 
position was increased. The outward devotion to the sex seems 
to have been accompanied, as it often is, with a real sensuality 
and coarseness, covered by a lacker of sentiment. ‘The strict 
punctilios of chivalry, united to the casuistries of the Courts of 
Love, created a false sense of honour in the relations of the 
sexes, quite opposed to all manly and healthy perception of 
what is right and true. All this produced an injurious literary 
effect on many writings of the age, in addition to the moral evil. 
Critics and poets have highly praised the “Flower and the 
Leaf,” with similar allegorical pieces of Chaucer, and rightfully 
as respects their poetical spirit, their delicate treatment, and 
other artistic beauties. To such readers their very defects may 
have an interest, idealising, as it were, the scenery, the array, 
and the proceedings of these courts, without the drawbacks that 
always accompany to damp reality. The general public finds 
small attraction in allegorical stories devoid of human interest, 
and based upon perished fashions. A tale with human action 
sometimes contains a similar objection, and of a direct moral 
kind. A few, we repeat, may feel interested in observing the 
influence of apparently defunct ideas upon modern society in the 
country where they first originated; but to the English world 
at large they are repelling, if not offensive. The Franklin’s 
story in the Canterbury Tales turns upon a promise which a 
knight’s virtuous wife has made to a lover in order to get rid of 
him, that she will grant his suit when certain rocks in the ocean 
are removed. This he accomplishes by magic, and then humbly 
claims the fulfilment of the lady’s promise, but rather to save 
her honour than his life. Her misery is terrible; but her hus- 
band, discovering the cause, sends his wife to the gallant rather 
than that her word should be forfeited. The lover, not to be 
outdone in generosity, waives the promise, and, to complete the 
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sentimental whole, the conjurer declines his fee. There is, we 
say, an interest to some readers in tracing the enduring influ- 
ence of race and manners; for in the country of the Courts of 
Love similar trapclap would be effective now. An Englishman 
sees nothing in such “sentiment” but ludicrous, if not unnatural, 
punctilio, giving rise to the dishonour it professes to shun, and 
corrupting opinion, if not society, to the heart's core. 

For all these reasons we believe that English medieval 
literature is not, and cannot become, extensively popular, not- 
withstanding the apparent evidence to the contrary of many re- 
publications, and, in a few cases, of extensive sales. This is 
unfortunate; for it is to our best medieval writers that all must 
have recourse to acquire a more vivid idea of the age than his- 
tory can supply them with, and to correct some erroneous con- 
clusions into which historians need not have fallen. It is only 
in these original works that we can trace the formation of the 
English language, and the character of the inhabitants of Eng- 
land, as the mixed nation was in the final act of amalgamating 
into Englishmen. It is only by the pictures of contemporary 
writers, that we can see the modes of living, thinking, acting, 
and feeling prevalent among our ancestors five hundred years 
ago, and catch glimpses, though but slight ones, of the state of 
the country and its industries. No secondhand account, par- 
taking as it ever must of the idiosyncrasy of the writer, and 
liable to be affected by all his preconceptions of nature and 
habit, can ever supersede a recourse to the originals. Critical 
notices, accompanied by extracts, may, however, indicate the 
character of the best medieval productions, furnish an idea of 
their manner, and the matter to be found in them, as well as 
of the kind of light they throw upon their age. Such an at- 
tempt may also facilitate the perusal of the originals themselves 
to those who may wish, or possibly be stimulated, to undertake 
a course of medieval reading. 

But, it may be asked, what is the precise period embraced 
by medieval literature? And this question it is not easy to an- 
swer with rigorous exactness, just as it is difficult to deter- 
mine the precise limits between “ pitch dark” and “ broad day- 
light.” We can readily enough decide between one and the 
other; but who can fix the imperceptible gradations by which 
the first faint glimmer steals over darkness, the glimmer passes 
into dawn, and dawn into daybreak? Still there are certain 
points in the diurnal revolution that can readily be noted, as 
the appearance of the day-star, the rising of the sun, his meri- 
dian height, and his final setting. We cannot determine the 
appearances in English medieval literature with this astronomi- 
cal exactness, for the chronology fails us. But its earliest dawn 
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may be placed about the reign of Edward I. (1272-1307), as its 
close may be properly assigned to the time of the last Planta- 
genet: for the Utopia, the first work of true philosophy by an 
Englishman (though originally written in Latin), and the same 
writer’s Richard III., our first history, did not mark the pass- 
ing away of an old literature, but the bright sunrise of a new. 
According to that excellent judge Mr. Wright, the pure Anglo- 
Saxon had begun to break up about a century before Edward I.; 
and towards the close of his reign the old language had passed 
into the form of English,—substantially the language of Chaucer 
and his contemporaries, and, in a sense, even of ourselves. Poli- 
tical songs, addressed to the people and burgesses, were written 
in such English. Under the first Edward’s son and grandson 
(if not earlier), versified chronicles, as well as religious allegories 
in verse, appeared. Metrical romances were translated from the 
French or Anglo-Norman in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. The popular ballad also existed, since one of the 
allegorical persons in the Vision of Piers Ploughman, repre- 
senting the secular or parish parson, describes himself as com- 
petent to “rymes of Robin Hood and Randolph Erle of Ches- 
ter,” though he does not perfectly know the Lord’s Prayer. 
But the sunrise.of medieval English literature belongs to the 
latter half of the reign of Edward I., as the reign of his grand- 
son witnessed its meridian, and his successor, the fourth Henry, 
saw its decline, if, indeed, the sun of English medieval litera- 
ture did not “go down (with Gower) while it was yet day.” 
Within this period of scarcely half a century, some of the most 
remarkable works in English literature were produced. Man- 
deville’s Travels, really the first English prose work; Wiclif’s 
Scripture translations and his other writings; Piers Plough- 
man, both Vision and Creed; the works of Chaucer; and 
Gower’s English poem the Confessio Amantis,—all appeared 
between 1356 and 1400. When we consider the merit and 
originality of these works, and that a youth who had perused 
the Travels of Mandeville on their first publication might have 
read the whole of the others, as they successively appeared, 
before he had reached his threescore years and ten, it may be 
doubted whether that age could have been so rude and igno- 
rant as some modern philosophers and some modern fanatics are 
pleased to represent it. 


Of these works, the Vision of Piers Ploughman is perhaps 
the earliest, as it certainly is one of the most remarkable. In 
respect of originality, it is as extraordinary a poem as any ex- 
tant; for a large portion of it is drawn directly from the life, 
with little, if any, assistance from other books, How very rare 
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this merit is will be manifest to any reader who reflects that 
such a quality can only be found in the earliest authors of a 
nation, or in the founders of some particular branch of letters, 
Yet few even of such have in this point the originality of Piers 
Ploughman’s Vision. Homer himself is supposed to have had 
predecessors who sang the wars of Troy, and versified wondrous 
tales of magic and mythology. The Greek drama grew up by 
degrees. We know from Mr. Wright’s Saint Patrick’s Purga- 
tory that the scheme, and much of the general imagery of 
Dante’s great work, existed ready to his hand. In like manner 
Shakespeare drew the greater part of his plots from books, and 
that not merely as to the leading design, but as to the general 
conduct of the action and the dramatis persone, though adapted 
or altered with the profoundest judgment and the most won- 
drous art. Milton was partly indebted to others for his design 
and imagery, including Piers Ploughman itself. A few of Chau- 
cer’s comic tales perhaps are original; but the greatest number 
of his stories are derived from other authors, in which the ground- 
work of both plot and persons continues the same, however 
altered and enriched by the poet’s genius. Beyond the alle- 
gorical form into which, unfortunately, the author of Piers 
Ploughman’s Vision cast his matter and his maral and religious 
doctrines, drawn from philosophy or Scripture (which cannot, 
of course, be original except in their application), the author 
of Piers Ploughman seems to be altogether indigenous. Indeed 
he does not appear to have had much profane learning, nor did 
his work demand it. His subject was the condition and charac- 
teristics of English society and institutions in the latter part of 
Edward III.’s reign, when the wars in France had exhausted 
the country, and pestilence—the celebrated Black Death—had 
thinned the inhabitants, having, it is said, swept off nearly one 
half of the population on its first appearance in 1349. To these 
evils were added a numerous, powerful, and corrupt clergy, who 
filled nearly every office, lay or clerical, made use of their powers 
or their arts to oppress or defraud the people, interfered in tke 
household of every one to an extent of which modern times can 
have no conception (unless by consulting the descriptions of 
contemporary writers), and swarmed through the land, even in 
retired places, to the banishment, as the satirist puts it, of every 
evil spirit but themselves. Meanwhile the oppressions of the 
peasantry and the poor in general had disseminated a feeling of 
discontent through civilised Europe, which burst forth in the 
Jacquerie of France, the insurrection of Wat Tyler, and (as we 
learn from Machiavelli) in revolutionary schemes-on commu- 
nistic principles among the lower artizans of Florence. Such 
was the subject of Piers Ploughman. His object is to exhibit 
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the different classes of English society, unfortunately by alle- 
gorical persons and occurrences. By means of a framework, 
the miseries endured by the poor are occasionally introduced, 
but much more frequently the frauds, vices, and extortions of 
the different classes above them. The aim of the author is to 
reform society by holding up as in a mirror its own misdeeds, 
by moral and religious exhortation, by expositions of Scripture, 
and by a complex, and, in truth, a not very intelligible, series of 
actions. 

But the originality of Piers Ploughman’s Vision, of the kind 
spoken of, is not the only remarkable feature of the poem. It 
is one of the most thoroughly English works ever written—com- 
pletely native to the soil. Its language, its matter, its metre 
are all pure English, as weil as the modes of thought and habit 
of life. Whether a few of Chaucer’s earlier and weaker works 
were written before the “ Vision” may be matter of question ; 
there is no doubt but that it preceded the riper products of his 
genius by some, if not by many years. It must therefore rank 
as the first English poem of any length and character; more 
pure, indeed, in language than the “ well of English undefiled” 
itself, since it has fewer words derived from the French. The 
author is so entirely English, that, except in Scriptural or 
theological subjects, which often take him abroad, he scarcely 
seems to know of or care for any other country; and his few 
foreign allusions are animated by somewhat of insular prejudice 
orcontempt. The metre of the poem is genuine Anglo-Saxon. 
The verse (originally Icelandic) consists of a distich or couplet, 
with a rhythmical movement, which, skilfully managed, gratifies 
the ear; but there is no rhyme, and the lines are not intended 
to scan. A regular alliteration is its formal characteristic. 
This, in Anglo-Saxon poetry, was rigidly observed, though often 
disregarded in inferior English productions, while other irregu- 
larities grew into practice with time. ‘The strict rule for the 
alliteration Mr. Wright says is, “that in every couplet there 
should be two principal words in the first line beginning with 
the same letter, which letter must also be the initial of the 
~ word on which the stress of the voice falls.in the second 
ine :” 


*¢ When alle ¢reasures are ¢ried, quoth she, 
Truth is the best.” 


Accustomed as we are to the variety produced by different 
measures, changed according to the sentiment or subject of the 
poem, the old Saxon verse would seem liable to monotony. It 
is not felt to be so, even in a long poem, when the measure is 
skilfully wielded. No one, of course, would dream of suggest- 
ing a return to this homely yet artificial scheme of versification. 
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Yet it may be doubted whether it was not more consonant to 
the genius of simple English—* English undefiled,” or wnen- 
riched—than the various and more complex measures which 
Chaucer introduced or perfected, and his successors have 
added to. 

The powers of the author of Piers Ploughman are consider- 
able, though far less rare than his originality. If not always 
poetical, the work is pervaded by a spirit akin to poetry, strong 
rather than refined or elevated, and addressing itself more to the 
real than the ideal, but continually displaying vigorous power. 
Nor is this power devoid of humour or dry satire, though the 
writer has not the range of Chaucer, nor his wonderfully delicate 
distinctness in irony. The “Vision” is generally considered a 
€atire, and doubtless satirical pictures abound. But reformation, 
not mere attack, was the object of the author. He is more anxious 
for the worldly good conduct and the spiritual wellbeing of men 
than is a common satirist. When priests neglect their immediate 
duties, thronging to London as toa centre of preferment, flat- 
tering the backslidings of lords and ladies, and giving them easy 
absolution for money, he is not drawn to sarcasm, but excited 
to anger. To see priests filling secular offices in noble house- 
holds or public employ, which leave them insufficient time even 
to say their (numerous) prayers properly, or when they procure 
advancement by simony, the Monk of Malvern is not stimulated 
to mere denouncement, but moved to indignation, tempered by 
sorrow. ‘The frauds or licentiousness of nearly every one in any 
way connected with the Church are not to him, as to so many 
other medieval satirists, English and foreign, a subject for jocu- 
lar exposure. They are deadly sins, matter for grief, not for 
scornful merriment. However, he does not himself consider li- 
centiousness so general a vice among the clergy of the age as do 
many writers. There are numbers, he says, who are clean of 
their bodies, but avarice has griped them so hard, that they can- 
not put it away. And their future condition is only too assured. 
“‘ Chastite withouten charite,” he holds, shall “be cheyned in 
helle.” In like manner, the vices, frauds, and ill-living of lay- 
men are represented as serious things; and though the author 
sometimes relates in a dry grin, he seldom indulges in mere 
merriment, though he may produce the effect of pleasantry upon 
the reader. He is sometimes tolerant, and often sensible, in his 
practical conclusions. In one feature he resembles satirists in 
general—he is too abstract. He requires from mankind an ad- 
herence to the commands of Scripture, and the ideal princi- 
ples of a severe philosophy, which the mass have never yet 
exhibited, and apparently never will, till human nature is 
changed. 
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The poem is considered by the best authorities to have been 
written between 1352 and 1362, but probably it was finished a 
little later than the last of these dates. Of the author nothing 
is known. A tradition, existing in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, represents him as born at Cleobury Mortimer, 
in Shropshire, educated at Oxford, and subsequently becoming 
a Monk of Malvern. The tradition calls him Robert Long- 
lande, or Langlande. In the poem the dreamer (that is, the 
author) is termed Wil (William), and he is described as having 
a wife and daughter. This, as Mr. Wright observes, does not 
necessarily establish the fact of his Christian name or his mar- 
riage. But more weight is to be attached to the name (for the 
choice of which there is no particular reason) than to “ Kytte 
my wif,” and “ Calotte my daughter,” who may be considered 
dramatically appropriate, and who take slight parts in one of the 
incidents. At the opening of the twelfth “passus,” or chapter, 
some lines (7437-7460) are put into the mouth of Ymaginatif 
addressing the dreamer, which seem clearly autobiographical. 
From these the author would appear to have then reached forty- 
five, to have been “ wilde” in his youth, to have amended in his 
*“‘middel age,” and to have suffered much affliction from pesti- 
lence, from poverty, and from those bitter “baleises” (rods) 
with which God beateth his dear children; and these things he 
interpreted as warnings. 

From all this nothing can be proved as to the identity of the 
author, since there is nothing that is really evidence. But there 
is no reasonable doubt that he was a monk, and of Malvern, and 
that he had been educated at Oxford or some other university. 
The waking scenes of his poem are laid among the Malvern 
Hills, and the author exhibits a close familiarity with the fea- 
tures of the district. That he was connected with the Church 
is obvious from many circumstances. His profound sense of a 
Scriptural religion, and wonderful acquaintance (for his age) with 
the Scriptures and Fathers, if not absolutely conclusive, is very 
nearly so; for till the Reformation a man could only teach and 
urge religion in safety by connecting himself with the Church. 
Neither was it likely that a layman, however spiritually minded, 
would have acquired the extent of theological knowledge exhi- 
bited by the Monk of Malvern, since, speaking with reference to 
human probability, its acquisition must have begun early in life. 
Religious reformation is a great aim of the poem; the duties of 
mankind, the abstract excellence of the Catholic Church, and 
the corruption of living churchmen, are the predominant topics. 
For though he continually leaves them to describe other classes, 
he continually returns to the Church. The author, too, has a 
knowledge of ecclesiastical business, especially of the abuses and 
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practices of the Ecclesiastical Courts, which a layman was not 
likely to have attained. His knowledge of life also seems of a 
kind that points to the priesthood. In those days any priest, 
much less a clergyman of learning, activity, and character, could 
get access to the houses of the great, and in a manner to them- 
selves. But we suspect it was only the highest classes of the 
priesthood, or some individual confidant, and perhaps only the 
latter, that saw them in close intimacy. This kind of external 
or superticial acquaintance with the great is the knowledge 
possessed by the Monk of Malvern. He has seen them in the 
hall, he has sat with them at table, he has heard their after-din- 
ner conversation; but he does not seem to have come closer than 
this with lay barons, or with very high dignitaries of the Church; 
and hence, perhaps, some of his intolerance towards them. With 
the middle and lower classes he is thoroughly acquainted, in part 
probably through the confessional. Much of his knowledge, 
however, has been derived from that actual experience of life 
which an active priest of those days, moving about every where, 
and interfering in every thing, could not but acquire. It is 
with these classes, too, that his real sympathies reside, and that 
mainly with the agriculturists and the very poor. With regard 
to what may be called the professional classes he entertains the 
vulgarest notions of the present day. It is the intemperance of 
men which gives rise to physicians, whose utility after all is more 
than doubtful, since 
‘¢ Murthereris are manye leches ; 
They do men deye thorough hir (their) drynkes, 
Ere destynee it wolde ;” 


and as for lawyers, even their future safety is very doubtful. 
When the conditions of salvation are announced by Piers, and 
accepted by many classes, 

** Men of lawe leest pardon hadde ;” 


not so much for their vocation as their greediness, and refusing 
to open their mouths without money. Profit, if fair, he allows 
to be honest; but he attributes so much fraud to the traders of 
his time, in false measures, false weights, and adulterations, that 
the sum of honest profits must be reduced greatly. It is worthy 
of note, that so strict a man should consider that gold gotten by 
a minstrel for his “meerths” and “glee” is “‘giltless;” but jesters, 
buffoons, and others of a like class, he shortly characterises as 
“ Judas children.” The ploughman, or small tenant farmer, 
was, like the knight, an ideal of those days. As already ob- 
served, the ploughman is, after a fashion, the hero of the poem. 
In the “Creed” and the Canterbury Tales, as well as in the 
“Vision,” the ploughman is represented as very poor, and but 
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for the minuteness of the description we should say that he was 
an ideal, because he was an unknown. But still lower classes. 
than ploughmen were great objects of the Monk of Malvern’s 
yearnings. His sympathies well out upon the vast mass of the 
people living day by day as they could, nor does he exclude the 
vagrants and “ valiant (stout, able-bodied) beggars,” whom Par- 
liament, a few years later, denounced so sternly, and dealt with 
so savagely. The distress and sufferings of this class are a not 
unfrequent subject with Piers Ploughman. They are treated 
with something of that merciful tenderness, towards the woes of 
poor men, merely as human beings, which, “not to speak it pro- 
fanely,” endows with poetry the “dogs” and “ sores” of Laza- 


rus. 
*¢ For muche murthe (mirth) is amonges riche, 
As in mete and clothyng ; 
And muche murthe in May is 
Amonges wilde beestes, 
And so forth while somer lasteth 
Hir (their) solace dureth. 
Ac (but) beggeris aboute Midsomer 
Bred-lees thei (they) slepe. 
And yet is wynter for hem (them) worse, 
For weet shoed thei gone, 
A-furst (athirst) soore and a-fyngred (hungered), 
And foule y-rebuked, 
And a-rated of riche men 
That ruthe (pity) is to here. 
Now, Lord, sende hem (them) somer, 
And som maner (of) joye, 
Hevene after hir hennes goyng, 
That here han (have) swich defaute, 
For alle* myghtestow (thou) have maad 
Noon mener than oother, 
And y-liche witty and wise, 
If thee wel hadde liked. 
* * * * * 
Lord, * as . a 
Conforte tho (those) creatures, 
That muche care suffren (suffer) 
Thorugh derthe, thorugh droghte, 
Alle hir (their) dayes here, 
Wo in wynter tymes 
For wantynge of clothes, 
And in somer tyme selde (seldom) 
Soupen to the fulle. 
Conforte thi carefulle (full of care), 
Crist, in thi richesse ; 
For how thow confortest alle creatures, 
Clerkes bereth witnesse.” pp. 283, 284. 


The plan of the Vision of Piers Ploughman, and still more 
its development, are exceedingly faulty. The story—* if shape 


* Alle, the plural; the singular is al. 
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it might be called, which shape had none”—has all the defects 
of incongruity and strained resemblances which belong to alle- 
gory; it is also obscure and complicated in conduct, and unsatis- 
factory in conclusion. The early part forms the picture already 
mentioned of English society in the latter half of Edward the 
Third’s reign. Then there is a pilgrimage in search of “ Do- 
wel,” “Do-bet,” and “ Do-best,” not very intelligibly conceived, 
or clearly carried on; but it serves to introduce a great number 
of religious and moral exhortations, contemporary sketches, alle- 
gories of the virtues, and scriptural narratives or legends. Piers 
Ploughman originally appears as an allegorical reformer, giving 
lessons to the different classes of society on their respective 
duties: he is continually on the scene doing or saying some- 
thing; but his influence on the action is slight, and, indeed, 
there is hardly any action in the poem, in the critical sense of 
action. To follow the story in detail would be uselessly tedious; 
but some idea of it is necessary to comprehend the nature of the 
poem, or to appreciate any passages taken from it. 

At the outset, the author represents himself as walking on 
‘Malverne hilles” on a May morning. Lulled by the sound of 
a bourne’s waters, he falls asleep on its bank, and dreams a mar- 
vellous vision. Mankind—‘“alle manere of men’”—appear be- 
fore him, from king and cardinals down to beggars; the leading 
characteristics of each class being marked with breadth and 
truth, though somewhat harshly, while the features are all Eng- 
lish. This survey is interrupted by an exposition of the forma- 
tion of government in its kingly form. The origin of political 
power is traced to the people, with a distinctness that might 
satisfy a modern republican. “ Might of the communes made 
hym (the king) to regne.” The administration of the government 
is confided to knights and clerkes, who are to counsel the king 
“the commune to save.” The part actually assigned to the 
people, when once government is established, is that of prudent 
submission to existing rulers, lest greater should come by 
change. And this idea is illustrated by an improvement on 
the fable of belling the cat. 

This is introductory. In the first “ passus,” or chapter, the 
scene remains the same; but “ Holy Church” appears in the 
form of a lovely lady, and lays down a system of moral philoso- 
phy, based for the most part on Scripture. Its fundamental 
position is, that man needs but three things, namely, clothes, 
meat, and drink; and that morality, as regards his body, chiefly 
consists in moderation, especially in drink. The social and 
general virtues are truth, kindness, or charity, and love; with- 
out them, indeed, all other virtues are of no avail. 

The second, third, and fourth chapters are principally occu- 
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pied with the episode of Mede, designed to represent bribery 
and every species of corrupt rewards, in opposition to income, 
rent, earnings, and honest profits. The Lady Mede js dressed 
most richly, is familiar with courts and great people, particularly 
with popes, cardinals, and Church dignitaries, and is about to 
be married to Falsehood. All people who profit by fraud or 
corruption are bidden to the wedding, and a goodly lot there 
is, especially from the ecclesiastical and other courts. Favel 
(cajoler, deceiver) leads the bride from her chamber; Liar pro- 
duces the marriage settlement, which is read by Simony and 
Cyvyle to the assembled guests, to whom it promises great ad- 
vantages. All is going cheerily, when Theology intervenes to 
forbid the marriage, and appeals to the king. The instant sub- 
mission of such powerful personages and “ interests” may seem 
strange, unless the reader remembers the law of wardship, and 
that no heiress of importance could marry without the sove- 
reign’s sanction. The journey to “ Westmynstere” is treated 
with the grotesque jocularity of the middle ages. Officers and 
practitioners of the law are turned into beasts of burden or 
draught. Mede rides upon a sheriff, “shoed al newe.” False- 
hood sits upon a sisour,* “that softeli trotted.” Bishops are 
borne by inferior clergy, caparisoned with silver. Liar is turned 
into a “ Lang cart.” The king receives the Lady Mede with 
kindly courtesy ; but her entowrage, and following, having heard 
of his displeasure and threats against them, run away. False- 
hood takes refuge with the friars; Guile with the traders; but 
Liar has a difficulty in housing himself, till the Pardoners take 
him in. They wash him, dress him, and send him to churches 
to sell pardons. This stimulates physicians to call for him “ on 
watres to look,” and his engagements soon extend to various 


® Sisours, Mr. Wright defines “sisour” as “a person deputed to hok 
assizes.” This he was in a certain sense; but the definition does not convey ¢ 
correct idea to modern minds. The sisour was really a juror, though differing 
greatly in functions and in position from what jurymen subsequently became 
(vide the 6th chapter of Forsyth’s History of Trial by Jury). The truest notion 
of the sisour of the text seems to be found in the “ Tale of Gamelyn,” a sort of 
Robin-Hood story, printed in the Cunterbury Tales, though not written by Chau- 
cer. A wicked elder brother has cheated Gamelyn out of his estate, driven him 
by his cruelty to the woods, and tries to get him hanged by (inter alia) packing 
and corrupting a jury; 
“For he was fast about bothe day and other, 
For to hyre the quest to hangen his brother.” 


When Gamelyn’s young men have seized judge, sheriff, and jury in open court, 
their leader concludes a somewhat minacious address with this crumb of comfort 
for the gentlemen of the jury: 
“ And the twelve sisours that weren of the quest, 
They schut ben hanged this day, so have I reste.” 


Sisours were very unpopular, and seem to have been corrupt. 
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other crafts. Meantime judges, “clerkes,” an indulgent confes- 
sor, and numerous other persons throng about Mede, and proffer 
their services in the matter of her marriage, or any thing else. 
The king, however, determines on uniting her to Conscience; 
but the intended bridegroom denounces the character and doings 
of Mede in a powerful and very plain declamation, to which the 
lady speciously replies. Reason, being appealed to, approves of 
the unwillingness of Conscience. The king is brought to look 
moodily on Mede, and determines henceforth to govern by Con- 
science and Reason. Before this conclusion is reached, an epi- 
sode intervenes, cognate enough to administrative and legal cor- 
ruption and abuses. Peace brings Wrong before the king in 
Parliament, charging him with the commission of much violence 
and oppression. Wrong is committed, when Wisdom and Wit, 
having been properly dealt with, combine with Mede to procure 
his pardon; but the king and Reason stand firm. The indict- 
ment, which Peace lays before the House, has been considered a 
relation of feudal oppressions, “too nice and yet too true.” Pro- 
bably it may be, so far that such instances might occur; that 
they all occurred at one place, or were of common occurrence, 
is not probable. At the same time, the disturbed period in 
which the writer lived might render acts of violence more fre- 
quent than usual, as the absence of the king, as well as of the 
barons and leading gentry in the wars of France, might lead to 
many abuses of delegated authority. 
** And thanne (then) com Pees into parlement, 

And putte forth a bille, 

How Wrong ayeins (against) his wille 

Hadde his wif taken, 

And how he ravysshede Rose 

Reginaldes loove, 

And Margrete of her maydenhede 

Maugree hire chekes. ry 

* Bothe my gees and my grys (pigs) 

Hise gadelynges (vagabonds, say ‘‘ rowdies’’) feccheth, 

I dar noght for fere of hem (them) 

Fighte ne chide. 

He borwed (borrowed) of me Bayard (a horse), 

He broughte hym hom nevere, 

Ne no ferthyng therfore, 

For ought I koude plede. 

He maynteneth hise men 

To murthere myne hewen (hinds), 

Forstalleth my feires (fairs), 

And fighteth in my chepyng,* 

And breketh up my bernes (barn’s) dore, 

And bereth awey my whete, 
_ ™ Market,sale. We have the word still in Eastcheap, Cheapside. The mean- 
ing seems to be that the violence and quarrels of loose and disorderly men put a 
stop to regular business in the public markets, 
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And taketh me but a taillé* 
For ten quarters of otes ; 
And yet he beteth me therto, 
And lyth by my mayde. 
I am noght hardy for hym 
Unnethe (scarcely) to loke.’ 
The kyng knew he seide sooth, 
For Conscience hym tolde 
That Wrong was a wikked luft (fellow), 
And wroghte muche sorwe (sorrow). 
Wrong was afered thanne, 
And Wisdom he soughte, 
To maken (infin.) pees with hise pens (pennies) ; 
And profred him manye, 
And seide, ‘ Hadde I love of my lord the kyng, 
Litel wolde I recche, 
Theigh (though) Pees and his power 
Pleyned hym evere.’” pp- 68, 69. 


The fifth chapter is one of the most striking in the poem. 
The dreamer awakes, as he often does, but soon falls asleep 
again, and continues his vision. He sees the king, accompanied 
by his knights, go to church, and Reason preaches a sermon on 
repentance to all the realm. Unlike sermons in general, the 
good effect of Reason’s is immediate. Various persons—repre- 
sentatives of classes, or of personified vices—come to shrive 
themselves. The confessions they make of their respective 
doings are not always of the most delicate kind; but the pic- 
tures the confessions successively introduce present a very vivid 
idea of the age in its coarser features. The allegory is lost in 
the distinct idiosyncrasy and vigorous delineation of the charac- 
ters, as is indeed the case throughout. It is, perhaps, signifi- 
cant of the author that the higher or the regular clergy (friars, 
monks, &c.) do not appear to show signs of repentance, or any 
of the noble or professional classes. ‘The author’s predilections 
for the poor are further indicated by his attributing the most 
heartfelt repentance to ‘ Roberd the Robbere.” 

Thus far the allegory is, to some extent, a regular narrative. 
We may suppose the writer intends to embody the origin and 
practice of kingly government, the state of England in his time, 
and the forms in which the grosser vices of the people of all ranks 
were developed. These two last subjects, indeed, are never lost 
sight of. From the midst of a confused allegory, or a theological 

* Tally. Notched sticks by which accounts were kept, the notches tallying 
with one another. We still have the word in tally-shops; the word and mean- 
ing in “ will it tally?” The office of Tallyer (teller) was maintained in the Ex- 
chequer to our day, and was, of course, a mere sinecure, modern sums defying 


such a primitive system of accounts. The practice, as a mode of “double entry,” 
would seem to have survived till Pope’s time: 


“From him whose quills stand quivered at his ear, 
To him who notches sticks at Westminster.” 
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or moral disquisition, the author continually returns to “the 
condition-of-England question,” and the vices, pride, and self- 
indulgence of the clergy. But to attempt to unravel the narra- 
tives in which his pictures are henceforth introduced would be 
unprofitably tedious. Piers the Ploughman tills the ground, 
with the Evangelists for oxen, in order to raise a crop of virtues. 
He calls upon Hunger—a very powerfully drawn personage 
—to punish Waster, who will not work; and he puts forth 
many rules of life, distinguished by good sense, and sometimes 
by wisdom. The pilgrim in search of ‘ Do-wel,” “ Do-bet,” 
* Do-best,” wanders through many ways, passes by many edifices, 
and encounters many persons, all allegorical, and often personify- 
ing the human body, the faculties of the mind, or the virtues, 
and occasionally reminding the reader of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
But the Monk of Malvern wants the constructive instinct of 
Bunyan. The action is indistinct, and the conclusion unsatis- 
factory and imperfect. 

The matter of the Vision of Piers Ploughman is always 
good, frequently excellent. Even the versions of Scripture, or 
of the legends founded upon it, as well as the more professional 
theology, have a curious interest for the studious reader, as illus- 
trating the religious ideas, or the school-philosophy of the age. 
For the author’s own day the workmanship, perhaps, surpassed 
the material. Even now the execution has strong claims upon 
the attention. Besides the qualities already touched upon, the 
Monk of Malvern exhibits deep thought, terseness, sometimes 
felicity, of expression, and a remarkable power of vigorous and 
graphic delineation of character, so powerful, indeed, as continu- 
ally to endow an allegorical person with the reality of life. It 
is this quality which has mainly sustained the work, and may 
yet revive its study. Popularity in the common sense of the 
word it is never likely to recover, on account of the unskilful 
manner in which its author treated what should have been a 
story. 

Still, after all its faults, the literary merits of the Vision of 
Piers Ploughman are very great, apart from its value as a pic- 
ture of the times, and as the first specimen, upon any large 
scale, of genuine English composition. To appreciate the merits 
of the author we must put ourselves in his position. The instru- 
ment he had to use was a language yet unformed, and limited to 
popular ballads, versified chronicles, dull religious poems, and 
tales of knight-errantry. When the vast design he proposed 
to himself is considered, and the utter want of any precedent 
in which he could properly embody his conceptions, the con- 
fused nature of his plan or plot is hardly to be wondered at. 
Allegory was the fashion of his day, and the famous French 
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Roman de la Rose, if more artistically treated than the “ Vision,” 
is even more artificial and absurd in its scheme. Stern as was 
the Monk of Malvern when morality or religion were at stake, 
he had in him much of the milk of human kindness. Unless 
in his angry moods, a vein of quaint satire or quiet pleasantry 
runs through the work, giving it a pungent savour. Coarse he 
undoubtedly is occasionally; but it was simply the plainness of 
his time, such as we see it in the religious art, and find it in the 
pious books, of the middle or later ages. The Monk of Malvern 
never travels out of his way to seek grossness, much less licen- 
tiousness. When they belong to his subject, he speaks of natural 
things in plain words. And probably some of this plainness 
originated with the practice of the confessional, which, if it does 
not corrupt the minds of priests and people, must assuredly 
banish all sense of physical delicacy. The most striking literary 
characteristic of the Monk of Malvern—that which gives his 
work its most remarkable feature, and endows allegory and 
abstraction with life—is vigorous delineation. It may have the 
grotesqueness of medieval sculpture, and the stiff quaintness of 
medieval painting; but images are presented with more force 
and distinctness, and leave a stronger impression, than in higher 
and more advanced schools of art, unless when subjects are 
handled by the greatest masters. 

Akin to the vigorous delineation of Piers Ploughman’s 
Vision is the evident truthfulness of its representations. The 
satirists of those days, whether of England, France, or Italy, 
were men of genius, wit, and pleasure, despising the clergy for 
the logical inconsistency between their religious profession and 
their profligate lives, though their own practice might be little 
better than that of the men they held up to odium or ridicule. 
It is also possible that they exaggerated and coloured for the 
sake of artistical effect. From these drawbacks the Monk of 
Malvern appears to be free. There is an adherence to nature 
in his depictions which seem to guarantee his truthfulness. His 
account of conventual life, especially in the ladies’ houses, is an 
example. ~A modern reader, with notions of women bricked up 
in walls for breach of vows, or with the more poetical idea of 


** Deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells,” 
will regard its daily life of scandal, love of snug comforts, and 
weak though violent quarrelling, as commonplace. Yet how 
real is the picture! 
‘**T have an aunte to nonne, 


And an abbesse bothe ; 
Hir hadde levere (rather) swowe or swelte (swoon or die), 
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Than suffre any peyne, 

I have be (been) cook in hir (their) kichene, 
And the covent served 
Manye monthes with hem, 
And with monkes bothe. 
I was the prioresse potager, 
And othere povere (poor) ladies, 
And maad hem (them) joutes of janglyng (combats of words), 
That dame Johane was a bastard, 
And dame Clarice a knyghtes doughter, 
Ac (and) a cokewold was hir sire ; 
And dame Pernele a preestes fyle (woman, girl, in a bad sense), 
Prioresse worth she (will she be) nevere, 
For she hadde child in chirie-tyme, 
Al our chapitre (chapter) it wiste (knew). 

Of wikkede wordes 
I Wrathe hire (their) wortes made, 
Til ‘ thow lixt’ (liest) and ‘ thow lixt’ 
Lopen out at ones, 
And either hite oother 
Under the cheke ; 
Hadde thei had knyves, by Crist ! 
Hir (of them) either hadde kild oother.” p- 86. 


The monks maintained a somewhat harder discipline, at least 
“against telling tales out of school,” and enforced it in a truly 
scholastic way. 


‘¢ Among monkes I myghte be, 
Ac (but) many tyme I shonye it ; 
For there ben (be) manye felle frekes (fellows) 
My feeris (companions) to aspie, 
Bothe priour and suppriour 
And oure pater abbas ; 
And if I telle any tales, 
Thei taken hem (them) togideres, 
And doon (do) me faste frydayes 
To breed and to watre, 
And am chalanged in the chapitre hous, 
As I a child were, 
And baleised (birched, rodded) on the bare * * * 
And no brech bitwene. 
For-thi (therefore) have I no likyng 
With tho (those) leodes (lads) to wonye (dwell). 
I ete there unthende fisshe (without sauce), 
And feble ale drynke ; 
Ac outher while whan wyn cometh, 
Thanne I drynke wyn at eve, 
And have a flux of a foul mouth 
Wel fyve dayes after.” p. 87. 


Whatever might have been the indulgences, vices, or frauds 
of the regular clergy, they were superior to the secular in point 
of learning and activity. The monk, or higher dignitary, is 
generally painted as possessing that degree of apparent re- 
spectability, not to say of personal dignity, which education, 
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property, and position usually impart. The mendicant friars 
are not troubled with dignity; but they exhibit activity, great 
skill in begging from, and imposing upon, the people, with a 
“powerful” oratory of a platform kind. The sloth and igno- 
rance of the secular clergy, which led to the institution of the 
mendicant friars, does not seem to have been changed by rivalry. 
The only stimulus applied was to their evil passions. Chaucer’s 
good parson is drawn as a secular. But the case was excep- 
tional, if not an exception for political objects, existing only in 
the author’s mind. The “ parson” of the Monk of Malvern is a 
sad picture of low vices and ignorant inattention to his duties. 
Yet, sad as it is, we suspect it might have been matched by the 
sporting and port-wine parson of the last century, if full allow- 
ance be made for the spread of education, and the greater de- 
cency and power of public opinion. The confession is put into 
the mouth of Sloth: 


**T kan noght parfitly my pater-noster, 
As the preest it syngeth ; 
But I kan rymes of Robyn Hood, 
And Randolf erl of Chestre ; 
Ac (but) neither of oure Lord ne of oure Lady 
The leeste that evere was maked. 

I have maad avowes (vows) fourty, 
And foryete (forget) hem on the morwe (morrow) 
I perfournede nevere penaunce 
As the preest me highte (prescribed) ; 

Ne right sory for my synnes 

Yet was I nevere. 

And‘if I bidde any bedes (say any prayers), 
But if (unless) it be in wrathe, 

That I telle with my tonge 

Is two myle fro myn herte. 

I am ocupied eche day, 

Haly-day (Holy-day) and oother, 
With ydel tales at the ale (ale-house), 
And outher while at chirche ; 

Goddes peyne and his passion 

Ful selde (seldom) thenke I on it. 

I visited nevere feble men, 

Ne fettred folk in puttes (pits, cells,—in prison) ; 
I have levere (rather) here an harlotrye, 
Or a somer game of souters, 

Ot lesynge (lies, tales) to laughen at 
And bi-lye my neghebores, 

Than al that evere Marc made, 
Mathew, Johan, and Lucas. 

And vigilies and fastyng-dayes, 

Alle thise late (let) I passe ; 

And ligge a-bedde in Lenten, 

And my lemman in myne armes, 

Til matyns and masse be do, 

And thanne go to the freres (friars). 
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Come I to Ite, missa est,* 

I holde me y-served ; 

I nam noght (am not) shryven som tyme, 
But if (unless) siknesse it make, 

Nought twyes in two yer, 

And thanne up (by) gesse I shryve me. 

I have be (been) preest and parson 
Passynge thritty wynter, 

And yet can I neyther solnet ne synge, 
Ne seintes lyves rede ; 

But I kan fynden (find) in a feld, 

Or in a furlang, an hare, 

Bettre than in Beatus vir, 

Or in Beati omnes, 

Construe oon clause wel 

And kenne (teach) it to my parisshens (parishioners). 
I kan holde love-dayes, 

And here a reves (bailiff’s) rekenyng ; 
Ac (but) in canon nor in decretals 

I kan noght rede a lyne. 

If I bigge and borwe aught (beg or borrow), 
But if (unless) it be y-tailed (a tally given), 
I foryete it as yerne (readily) ; 

And if men me it axe 

Sixe sithes (times) or sevene, 

I forsake (deny, repudiate) it with othes ; 
And thus tene (injure) I trewe men 

Ten hundred tymes. 

And my servauntz som tyme 

Hir (their) salarie is bi-hynde ; 

Ruthe it is to here the rekenyng, 

Whan we shul rede acountes. 

So with wikked wil and wrathe, 

My werkmen I paye.” pp. 101-103. 


The ignorance of “ Barons bold” during the middle ages, 
and their contented credulity in matters involving intellectual 
exertion, is a common topic of ridicule or sneer. Their in- 
capacity, and that of classes below them, even in reading and 
writing, is constantly advanced as a self-evident truth. But 
these notions are certainly exaggerated, and, as regards the four- 
teenth century, are, we believe, untrue. Not merely writing, 
but accomplishments of a literary and artistical kind, were com- 
mon to the gentry class, if not to the classes below it. Chau- 
cer’s squire not only wrote poetry, or at least songs, but could 
draw and paint (“purtray,” probably illuminate). The young 
wife and the squire in the Merchant's Tale (January and May) 
can both write, to whatever purpose they turn the accomplish- 
ment; and, indeed, it seems to have been a thing of course. 
“ Reading, writing, and arithmetic,” however, are in themselves 


* The concluding sentence of the service of the Mass. 
Tt Solne, ‘sing by note.’ The meaning is, “I cannot sing by note, or by ear, 
correctly.” 
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the mere mechanics of education, and may exist with gross 
ignorance in other respects. Under the third Edward and his 
grandson, there seems to have been a good deal of general 
knowledge, and, what is as much as knowledge, of thought. 
Yet one would scarcely have supposed that the heroes of Crecy 
and Poitiers meditated on theology, and especially the Fall, and 
were in their way as dangerous (at a dinner-table) as the authors 
of Essays and Reviews are to the reading world of their gene- 
ration. Yet such seems to have been the case. 


‘*T have y-herd heighe men, 
Etynge at the table, 
Carpen (talking),* as thei clerkes were, 
Of Crist, and of hise myghtes ; 
And leyden (laying) fautes upon the fader 
That formede us alle, 
And carpen* ayein clerkes 
Crabbede wordes. 
Why wolde oure Saveour suffre 
Swich a worm (serpent) in his blisse, 
That bigiled the womman, 
And the man after ? 
Thorugh whiche wiles and wordes 
Thei wente to helle, 


3 And al hir (their) seed for hir synne 


The same deeth suffrede. 
Here lyeth youre lore, 
Thise lordes gynneth dispute, 
Of that the clerkes us kenneth 
Of Crist by the Gospel : 
Filius non portabit iniquitatem patris, etc. 
Why sholde we that now ben (be), 
For the werkes of Adam, 
Roten and to rende? (Be destroyed ; literally, rot, 
and be rent.) 
Reson wolde it nevere. 
Unusquisque portabit onus suum, ete. 
Swiche motyves thei mene, 
Thise maistres in hir (their) glorie, 
And maken men in mys-bileve 
That muse muche on hire (their) wordes, 
Ymaginatif herafterwarde 
Shal answere to hir (their) purpos.” _—_— pp. 179, 180. 


The age was degenerating in other things besides religious 
belief. Hospitality was falling off, avarice was creeping on, 
and the great were becoming “exclusive.” They no longer 
sat in the hall, but withdrew to a “pryvee parlour,” which was 
perhaps as well, when they talked infidelity. 


” 


* Carpen. This word survives in the sense of “to cavil,” “to find fault, 
“to censure unfairly,” but has lost the meaning “ to talk,” &c. This sense ap- 
pears to be attached to the first word in the extract, and cavil to the second, 
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‘¢ Elenge (mournful) is the halle 

Ech day in the wike, 
Ther the lord ne the lady 
Liketh noght to sitte. 
Now hath ech riche a rule 
To eten (eat) by hymselve 
In a pryvee parlour, 
For povere mennes sake, 

[On account of their presence,] 
Or in a chambre with a chymenee (chimney), 
And leve the chief halle 
That was maad for meles, 
Men to eten inne, 
And al to spare to spende 
That spille shal another.” 

[.e. Saving for the heir to squander.] _—ip. 179. 


The humbler classes, however, are more frequent topics 
with the Monk of Malvern than the higher. And his pictures 
would seem to show that the people now are, in many cases, 
very like their forefathers under the Plantagenets. After every 
fair allowance is made for the exaggeration of temperance lec- 
turers and orators, intemperance is yet an undoubted cause of 
much discomfort and even misery among the working-classes. 
It was doubtless grosser, it was probably greater, in the days 
of Edward III., though many things have to be considered 
before that conclusion can be reached. At all events, the fol- 
lowing broad picture of “jollity and good company” at “the 
ale” five hundred years ago might yet be matched in certain 
places. Glutton, the allegorical chief actor, has been moved to 
repentance by Reason’s great sermon, and starts for church to 
get shriven, but is intercepted on his way by a “ brewestere” 
(breweress, female ale-house keeper). 

“ Now bi-gynneth Gloton 
For to go to shrifte, 
And karieth hym to kirke-warde 
His coupe to shewe ; 
And Beton the brewestere 
Bad hym good morwe, 
And asked at hym with that, 
Whider-ward he wolde. 
‘To holy chirche,’ quod he, 
* For to here masse, 
And sithen (afterwards) I wole be shryven, 
And synne na-moore.’ 
‘I have good ale, gossib,’ quod she, 
*Gloton, woltow assaye ?” 
‘ Hastow ought in thi purs? quod he, 
‘ Any hote spices ?” 
‘I have pepir (pepper) and piones,”* quod she, 
* Seeds of the piony; all these so-called spices seem to have been used as 
correctives, furnishing an excuse to the toper. 
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* And a pound of garleek, 
And a ferthyng-worth of fenel-seed 
For fastynge dayes.’ 
Thanne goth Glotin in, 
And grete othes after. 
Cesse the souteresse (female shoemaker) 
Sat on the benche ; 
Watte the warner (warrener), 
And his wif bothe; 
Tymme the tynkere, 
And tweyne of his prentices ; 
Hikke the hakeney-man, 
And Hughe the nedlere (maker or seller of needles) ; 
Clarice of Cokkeslane, 
And the clerk of the chirche ; 
Dawe the dykere (ditcher), 
And a dozeyne othere.” pp. 95, 96. 


Some of these dozen are enumerated, and a sort of mock 
raffle ensues for Clement’s cloke and Hikke’s hood, the appar- 
ent object being a “ treat.’”” Then 


“There was laughynge and lourynge, 
And ‘lat go the cuppe ;’ 
And seten so til even-song, 
And songen (singing) umwhile, 
Til Gloton hadde y-glubbed (sucked in) 
A galon and a gille. 
* * * * * * 
He myghte neither steppe ne stonde, 
Er he his staf hadde ; 
And thanne gan he to go 
Like a gle-mannes bicche, 
Som tyme aside, 
And som tyme arere, 
As who so leith lynes 
For to lacche foweles (catch birds). 
And whan he drough to the dore, 
Thanne dymmed hise eighen (eyes) ; 
He stumbled on the thresshfold, 
And threw to the erthe. 
Clement the cobelere : 
Kaughte hym by the myddel, 
For to liften hym o-lofte ; 
And leyde hym on his knowes (knees). 
Ac (and) Gloton was a gret cherl, 
And a grym in the liftyng, 
And koughed up a cawdel 
In Clementes lappe ; 
Is noon so hungry hound 
In Hertford shire 
Dorste lape of that levynges, 
So un-lovely thei smaughte (smelled). 
With al the wo of this world, 
His wif and his wenche (servant-girl) 
Baren hym hom to his bed, 
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And broughte hym therinne ; 
And after al this excesse 
He hadde an accidie (fit of exhaustion), 
That he sleep Saterday and Sonday, 
Til sonne yede (went) to reste. 
Thanne waked he of his wynkyng, 
And wiped hise eighen ; 
The firste worde that he warpe (uttered) 
Was ‘ where is the bolle ? (bowl)” pp. 97-99. 


Unless in extreme cases, the particular seasons have littie 
general effect upon the well-being of modern society, although 
certain trades suffer from slackness owing to fashion or weather. 
It was not so, even with the rich, to a comparatively late period. 
The simple agriculture of our ancestors supplied but scanty 
fodder and no roots for the cattle. The larger part conse- 
quently had to be slaughtered at the end of autumn, and salted 
down for winter and spring consumption. Even the highest 
classes had to live chiefly on salt meat, especially when land- 
lords resided on their estates. This food, with scarcely any 
vegetable diet, would naturally breed an ill habit of body, that 
doubtless rendered the epidemic diseases of the middle ages so 
fatal. ‘These circumstances made summer and an early harvest- 
time very important to our ancestors. It was not merely warmth 
and pleasant weather, delightful as they are, but the food they 
brought with them. There is a scene in Piers Ploughman 
which strikingly illustrates this peculiarity of the times, and the 
different articles of food to which the people had recourse before 
harvest. It also illustrates the thoughtlessness of the poor, 
which unfortunately yet remains. When Piers calls for Hunger 
to punish Waster, he comes; but he will not go away, and all 
struggle to feed him, till the harvest. 


‘* Al the povere peple tho (then) 
Pescoddes fetten (fetched), 
Benes and baken apples 
Thei broghte in hir (their) lappes, 
Chibolles (a kind of leek) and chervelles (a pot-herb), 
And ripe chiries manye, 
And profrede Piers this present 
To plese with Hunger. 
Al Hunger eet in haste, 
And axed after moore. 
Thanne povere folk, for fere, 
Fedden Hunger yerne (eagerly), 
With grene poret (a leek) and pesen (peas), 
To poisone hym thei thoghte. 
By that it neghed neer hervest, 
And newe corn cam to chepyng (market) ; 
Thanne was folk fayn (glad), 
And fedde Hunger with the beste, 
With goode ale, as Gloton taghte, 
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And garte (made) Hunger go slepe. 
And tho wolde Wastour noght werche, 
But wandren (wandered) aboute, 
Ne no beggere ete breed 
That benes inne were, 
But of coket and cler-matyn,* 
Or ellis of clene whete ; 
Ne noon halfpeny ale 
In none wise drynke, 
But of the beste and of the brunneste (brownest) 
That in burghe is to selle. 
Laborers that have no land 
To lyve on but hire handes, 
Deyned noght to dyne a day 
Nyght-olde wortes (stale vegetables) ; 
May no peny ale hem (them) paye, 
Ne no pece of bacone, 
But if (unless) it be fresshe flessh outher (or) fisshe, 


Fryed outh -bake. 
Fryed ou er (or) y-bake. 7 


* * * * * * 
He (the labourer) greveth hym ageyn God, 
And gruccheth ageyn Reson, 
And thanne corseth he the kyng, 
And al his counseil after, 
Swiche lawes to loke 
Laborers to greve.t+ 
Ac (but) whiles Hunger was hir maister, 
Ther wolde noon of hem chide, 
Ne stryven ayeins his statut, 
So sterneliche he loked.” pp. 134-137. 


A volume of pictures such as these might be taken from the 
poem, varying in subjects, but all illustrative of the manners, reli- 
gion, or theology of the period. Enough, however, has been quoted 
to indicate the nature of the work. It is time, too, to quit the 
“ Vision” for the “Creed.” In certain palpable or technical points 
this latter production is, what it has often been called, an imita- 
tion of the “ Vision.” The versification is the same. The “Creed” 
is likewise a species of monologue narrative; for although it 
mainly consists of dialogue, the whole is told in the first person; 
while the title, The Creed of Piers Ploughman, was obviously 
suggested by the popularity which had attached to the name 
of Piers. In some essential points, however, there are broad 
distinctions between the two works. Though a zealous reformer 
of the priesthood, the Monk of Malvern was a firm believer in 
the doctrines and dogmas of the Romish Church. The author 
of the “Creed” wasa Wicliffite and a heretic, or at least a favourer 

* Finer kinds than bean bread. 
t+ The Statute of Labourers had not passed long before, in 1350. It enforced 
labour, regulated the rate of wages, and fixed the prices of provisions. Labourers, 
however, had not the meaning now attached to: the word, but rather meant men 
in the position of modern artisans. 
xX 
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of heretics. Although his work was to a certainty written up- 
wards of thirty years after the “ Vision,” the English is inferior, 
being crabbed and more uncouth, as if the author were writing in 
a provincial dialect. His literature, too, is inferior to that of the 
Monk of Malvern, although the greater part of Chaucer’s works, 
if not the whole, were published before he wrote, and probably 
Gower's Confessio Amantis. From the limitation of the action 
of the dramatis persone in the “Creed” to the poor and to the 
friars, as well as from its inferiority in literary character, the 
author would seem to have occupied a lower social position than 
the Monk of Malvern, or to have enjoyed fewer advantages. 
This, however, is mere conjecture, for about him nothing what- 
ever is known. In those essential qualities which must main- 
tain the interest of a work,—namely, poetical spirit, perceptive 
faculty, and the power of presenting what is seen,—the “ Creed” 
is nearly equal tg the “ Vision.” In structure it is far superior 
to its prototype. Not only does the writer drive directly to his 
object, scarcely ever leaving it, but the author’s design is inex- 
tricably connected with the story. Whether in his own deve- 
lopment, or reduced to the merest abridgment, the ignorance, 
avarice, jealousy, and odiwm theologicum of the four orders of 
the friars towards each other, cannot be eliminated. 

The plot is very simple. A humble Christian has learned 
his Pater noster and his Ave Maria “ almoste to the end.” But 
his great object is the Creed; and having failed in other quar- 
ters, he sets forth in search of the friars, thinking that they, at 
all events, would be able to teach him. The first he encounters 
is a Minorite; and having asked the friar if he should apply to 
the Carmelites, receives such an account of that order as would 
prevent any prudent man from letting one of them into his 
house, much more trusting his salvation to them. The seeker 
then applies to the Dominicans (Black Friars, or preachers), to 
inquire touching the Austins. He wanders through their 
“house,” describing minutely its palatial splendours, and learns 
from a burly over-fleshed friar, capitally painted, that any bro- 
ther of the Austins is worse than worthless. 


*< He holdeth his ordynaunce 
With hores and theves.” 


The next application regards the Minorites, or Gray Friars. 
It is made to the Augustins (Austyns), the site of whose 
London house is still pointed out in Austin Friars. The bro- 
ther the seeker addresses is 


*¢ Almost madde in mynde, 
To see how these minours 
Many men bygyleth—” 
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How avaricious, how gluttonous, how hypocritical they are, 
and how they break the rules of their founder St. Francis! As 
little edified by the Augustin’s praises of his own order as by 
his attack upon others, the simple seeker after his Creed quits 
him, and peeping into a tavern spies a couple of Carmelites, or 
White Friars. Them he questions with the same success as 
attended his other queries. ‘The Dominicans, whom he now 
inquires about, are described as “so dique (worthy) as the 
Devil, that dropped from heaven.” But though none of them 
can teach him his Creed, they offer to assoil him, and take his 
sins upon themselves, if he will pay them. Disgusted by all 
he has met with, the searcher departs. As he wanders on his 
way, he falls in with a poor ploughman and his family. The 
poverty is probably exaggerated; for the ploughman of those 
days was a small tenant-farmer, not a mere labourer, though 
called so in the statute. But be this as it may, it is a curious 
photograph of a rustic family at work, circa 1390. 


‘¢ Thanne turnede I me forth, 
And talked to myselfe 
Of the falshede of this folke, 
Whow feythles thei weren (were). 
And as I wente by the way 
Wepynge for sorowe, 
I seigh (saw) a sely (simple) man me by, 
Opon the plough hongen. 
His cote was of a cloute 
That cary* was y-called ; 
His hod (hood) was ful of holes, 
And his heare (hair) oute ; 
With his knoppede shon (shoes full of knobs) 
Clouted (patched) ful thykke ; 
His ton toteden (toes peeped) out, 
As he the lond tredede (trod) ; 
His hosen over-hongen his hokshynest 
On everich a syde, 
Al beslomered in fen (mire), 
As he the plow folwede (plough followed). 
Tweye myteynes (gloves) as meter (not known) 
Maad al of cloutes, 
The fyngres weren for-werd (worn out), 
And ful of fen (mire) honged (hung). 
This whit (man) waselede in the feent 
Almost to the ancle ; 
Foure rotheren (oxen) hym byforne, 
That feble were worthi (become) ; 
Men myghte reknen ich a ryb (each rib), 
So rentful (miserable) they weren. 
His wiif walked hym with, 


* A coarse cloth. 
+ His hose overhung his shins above the ancle. 
$ Sunk in the mire, 
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With a long gode, 

In a cuttede cote, 

Cutted fulheyghe (7.e. a cloak cut scanty), 
Wrapped in a wynwe shete (winnowing sheet) 
To weren hire fro wederes (plural of weather), 
Bar-fot on the bare iis, 

That the blod folwede. 

And at the londes ende lath (lay) 

A little crom-bolle (crumbowl), 

And theron lay a lytel chylde 

Lapped in cloutes, 

And tweyne of tweie yeres olde 

Opon another syde. 

And al they songen o songe, 

That sorwe (sorrow) was to heren (hear) ; 
They crieden (cried) alle o cry, 

A kareful note (note full of care). 

The sely man sighed sore, 

And seyde, ‘ Children, beth stille !’” pp. 475-477. 


This ploughman of course is Piers. Mistaking the cause of 
the wayfarer’s sorrows, he proffers “such good as God has sent.” 
When he learns the real cause of the weeper’s grief, he confirms 
his opinion of the friars in a diatribe against the whole body, and 
then teaches the pilgrim the Apostles’ Creed. The poem con- 
cludes with a brief hortative and prayer. 

It seems probable that some exaggeration may exist in these 
pictures of the ignorance of the friars; for they are constantly 
painted as very active in their vocation of mendicants, and pos- 
sessed of many popular arts. If true, the simplest resolution of 
the problem would seem to be, that Christianity was really so 
corrupted by the Romish Church that the Gospels, and even the 
Creed, were abandoned for legends, lives of saints, and matter 
even more superstitious. One thing, however, is clear: these 
representations must have chimed in with the popular belief, 
and been generally true, if erroneous or exaggerated in some par- 
ticulars. Had the “ Vision” and the “Creed,” the comic tales of 
Chaucer, and other works of those times, not been founded on 
fact, they would have dropped still-born from the penmen, with- 
out attaining popularity or permanence; for no genius can ren- 
der palatable what is believed to be falsehood and slander. And 
if it be said that the works of Chaucer and of the Monk of Mal- 
vern contain a good deal besides attacks on the clergy, such is 
not the case with the Creed of Piers Ploughman, which is a 
fierce or mocking denunciation of the friars from beginning to 
end. Yet so effective was the poem in its own period, and so 
pertinaciously was it pursued by the churchmen, that no manu- 
script copy is known to exist of an earlier date than the first 
printed edition. 
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Art. II.—THE GREAT ARABIAN. 


The Life of Mahomet. By W. Muir, B.C.S. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


WitH these two volumes Mr. Muir has worthily completed 
a great task. In a review of the former half of the work we 
commented slightly on its obvious defects, an occasional in- 
difference to sound canons of evidence, and a tendency to over- 
rate the undoubted value of unbroken tradition. But, reading 
his work as a whole, we are half disposed to retract even those 
gentle animadversions in our keen appreciation of the duty he 
has so successfully performed. His book is a distinct addition, 
if not to human at least to English learning; and the books of 
which that can be said are so few, that the inclination to criti- 
cise, however just, is almost forgotten in the rich pleasure of 
new and perfected knowledge. Our business in this Number 
is not with Mr. Muir, but with the great Arabian, whose life 
he has undertaken to narrate, and we may therefore state at 
once in what we conceive the special merit of this biography 
to consist. It is not a history of Mahometanism, or a diatribe 
against Mahomet, or even an analysis of the special influence 
Mahomet’s opinions have exercised on the world. There are 
books of that sort enough and to spare, and the effect of them 
all has been to shroud the life of their hero in that dim cathe- 
dral gloom which covers as with a mist the lives of all great 
religious teachers, and through which their forms and acts are 
only fitfully apparent. The real life of the man, the successive 
steps by which he attained power, the influences which pro- 
duced his opinions, and the circumstances which, if they did 
not produce him, at least allowed full scope for his grand and 
consecutive action, are lost in a cloud of opinions, till the be- 
wildered Englishman falls back on Gibbon’s imperfect but lucid 
narrative as a relief from the deluge of mere commentary. It 
is as difficult to extract any notion of Mahomet’s actual life 
from the majority of books about him, as to compile a life of 
Kant from the libraries written on the Kantian philosophy. 
Mr. Muir has avoided that gross mistake. His work is a real 
life, a life as minute, as reasonable, and, with an exception here 
and there, as impartial, as if Mahomet had been only a king, a 
great politician, or a successful leader of revolution. The de- 
velopment of the man is shown as much as his full maturity. 
The slow and painful efforts by which he rose to power in 
Medina, the almost as slow operations by which he first sub- 
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dued and then amalgamated the clans of the desert into one 
mighty and aggressive dominion, are set forth with a patient 
accuracy, which rather increases than weakens their native drama- 
tic force. The reader sees clearly, without being directly taught, 
how far Mahomet was indebted to existing circumstances, and 
how far to his own genius, and discerns for the first time the 
true influence of that strange personnel, slaves and chiefs of 
clans, relatives and hereditary toes, among whom the prophet 
had to pass his daily and outer life. He comes to regard Ma- 
homet at last in his true light, as a great man, instead of a 
mere abstraction, to predict his action in his own mind as a 
new obstacle reveals itself, to feel something of that glow of 
personal interest with which a clever boy traces the conquests 
of Alexander, or exults and desponds with the alternating for- 
tunes of Cortez or Christopher Columbus. 

To create such an impression about any man is no mean 
triumph; but to elicit it of Mahomet is a positive gain to the 
generation among whom it is produced. In the whole compass 
of knowledge, looking down all that stately line of figures whose 
mere names serve as the best landmarks of human history, there 
is not one whose life better deserves to be known, to become, as 
some of Shakespeare’s characters have become, an integral part 
of thought rather than a subject for thought, than that of the 
great Arabian. That a man’s opinions should circulate widely, 
survive himself, and help to modify human action for ages after 
3 he is forgotten, is, though a wonderful, not an infrequent phe- 
Pi nomenon. That a man obscure in all but birth, brought up 
4 among an unlettered race, with no learning and no material 
| 
| 
f 





4 resources, should by sheer force of genius extinguish idolatry 
| through a hundred tribes, unite them into one vast aggressive 

movement, and, dying, leave to men who were not his children 
the mastery of the Oriental world,—even this career, however 
wondrous, is not absolutely unique. But that a man of this 
kind, living humbly among his equals, should stamp on their 
minds the conviction that he whom they saw eat, and drink, 
and sleep, and commit blunders, was the vice-gerent of the 
| Almighty ; that his system should survive himself for twelve 
r centuries as a living missionary force ;* that it should not merely 
i influence but utterly remould one-fourth of the human race, and 

that fourth the unchangeable one; that it should after twelve 

centuries still be so vital that an Asiatic, base to a degree no 


* Mahometanism is still widely propagated in India and Africa. In Africa 
it is marching south, and in India its gains are supposed to counterbalance its 
losses every where else. In Bengal alone the converts number thousands yearly, 
and one of the most serious dangers of the government arises from the frantic 
zeal of the new converts made by the Ferazee Mussulmans, 
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European can comprehend, should still, if appealed to in the 
name of Mahomet, start up a hero, fling away life with a glad 
laugh of exultation, or risk a throne to defend a guest; that 
after that long period, when its stateliest empires have passed 
away, and its greatest achievements have been forgotten, it 
should still be the only force able to hurl Western Asia on the 
iron civilisation of Europe;—this indeed is a phenomenon men 
of every creed and generation will at least be wise to consider. 
What this Mahomet was, and what he did, is a question the 
masters of the second Mahometan kingdom may well think as 
important as Pompey’s intrigues or Diocletian’s policy, and it 
is this which Mr. Muir has enabled them for the first time fully 
to comprehend. There is much to be told besides, and libraries 
will yet be exhausted in the description of all the effects which 
this man’s life produced on the world; but of the life itself, of the 
manner of man Mahomet was, of the deeds he really did, and of 
the things he can be proved to have said, no man who can read 
Mr. Muir’s book need henceforward remain ignorant. We 
shall, we believe, best serve our readers if we reduce for them, 
into a few pages, some idea of the life of the great man who is 
here presented. Our object in so doing, like Mr. Muir's, will 
not be to analyse opinions, except so far as they are indispens- 
able to a true comprehension of his acts, but to give succinctly 
an accurate account of his career, passing somewhat lightly over 
the history already well known to Europeans, and depicting 
more in detail those facts which intervened between his assump- 
tion of supernatural knowledge and the complete success of his 
mission,—an interval of which the popular histories make one 
unintelligible jumble. Throughout, it is as the great Arabian 
—the character in which he is not known, and not as the pro- 
phet, the character in which he is known—that we intend to 
consider him. 

Mahomet was born at Mecca, in the autumn of the year 
570 A.D.; the posthumous son of Abdallah, a younger son of the 
hereditary chief of the Koreish clan, and therefore of the highest 
and purest blood possible in Arabia, of the only blood, in fact, 
in which resided any claim, however slight, to superiority 
throughout the entire peninsula. Englishmen, deceived by the 
epithet “camel-driver,” so often applied to Mahomet, are ac- 
customed to consider him low-born, and, indeed, so greatly 
underrate both his own position and that of his country, that it 
is necessary to expend a few words in showing to what he really 
was born. Arabia, then, is not what Englishmen habitually 
conceive it to be, a mere sandy desert, flat as sands generally 
are, traversed by bands of half-starved horsemen, with two little 
but sacred cities, and a port which an English frigate can reduce 
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to reason by a bombardment. It is a vast, though secluded, 
peninsula, with an area 100,000 square miles greater than that 
of Europe west of the Vistula,—greater, that is, than the terri- 
tories of four of the five Powers, with Germany, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Greece, Scandinavia, Poland, and Italy added thereto. 
This enormous region, so far from being a mere sandy plain, is 
traversed by high ranges of mountains, filled with broad plateaus, 
many of them as wide as European kingdoms, and full of magni- 
ficent, though dreary and awe-inspiring, scenery. The highest 
Arab tribes—and the point is one too often forgotten—are 
mountaineers ; share in the fervid imagination, the brooding and 
melancholy thought, which have in all ages distinguished men 
bred on the higher regions of the earth. Even the aridity of 
the soil of Arabia, though great, is, as a political fact, seriously 
exaggerated, partly because the districts nearest to civilisation 
are the worst, partly because travellers select the winter for 
explorations, —a time when even the fertile plains of Upper 
India look hideously desolate; but chiefly because the Euro- 
pean mind has a difficulty in realising territorial vastness, 
or comprehending how enormous may be the aggregate of 
patches of cultivation spread over a peninsula like Arabia. 
When, some two years ago, the Governor of Aden was per- 
mitted to visit Lahej, he, filled like all other Englishmen with 
the “idea” of Arabia, was startled to find himself, only a few 
miles from his own crackling cinders, amidst pleasant corn-lands 
and smiling villages, in which dwelt a population showing every 
sign of prosperity and content. There are thousands of such 
spots in Arabia, to which the eternal boundary of the desert 
blinds all but the keenest observers. In such oases, scattered 
over the broad plateaus, and down the arid slopes, and amidst 
the half-watered valleys, dwelt, in the time of Mahomet, a series 
of clans, divided politically as much as the modern nations of 
Europe. What the aggregate of their numbers may have been 
is a point which for ages to come must remain uncertain. Ori- 
entals object to counting, and similes derived from the stars 
and the sands by the sea-shore satisfy only the imagination. 
Burckhardt believed them to be fourteen millions; and, tried by 
the only test observers can apply, that number is within the 
truth. It is nearly certain, that at one time during the second 
great outflow to conquer the world, Arabia had more than a 
million and a half of her children scattered over Western Asia 
and the shores of the Mediterranean. They colonised where- 
ever they conquered; and from Syria to Tetuan, through a 
belt of country a thousand miles in depth, the basis of the popu- 
lation is still Arabian. It may be affirmed safely, that no race 
that ever existed ever sent ten per cent of its resident popula- 
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tion to battle at once. The convention, when France was in its 
death-grapple with all Europe, never mustered, on paper, more 
than a million of men round her standards, or four per cent of 
her population. Allowing for the impulse of poverty as stronger 
in Arabia than in France, we cannot set the population of the pe- 
ninsula at less than fifteen millions, while it is more than probable 
that it greatly exceeded that number. ‘This population dwelt, 
when it could, in fenced cities and strong defensible villages, a 
section only living in tents and the desert. The clans fought, 
and negotiated for plunder or territory ; but their wars, though 
constant and bloody, were not internecine, and it was an under- 
stood rule that conquerors should not injure property more than 
they could help, fill wells, or cut down palm-trees. They had, 
moreover, some strong bonds of national cohesion. The tribes all 
spoke one tongue. ‘The great majority either were, or fancied 
themselves to be, of one blood. They had one form of worship, 
—a cult, not a creed,—which compelled them to regard Mecca 
as sacred, and the Koreish, as the guardians of the sacred terri- 
tory, as the highest among mankind. Above all, they had but 
one character and one social system. They were not divided 
by the democratic idea and the aristocratic idea, by religious 
feeling or sceptical feeling, by an antagonism of races or a con- 
flict of classes. Every Arab was, in essentials, like every other: 
full of poetry and sentiment, with the greediness which, among 
poverty-stricken races, is a passion; with a knowledge of tradi- 
tionary ‘history, and consequently an ingrained reverence for 
pedigree ; brave, accustomed to arms, and carrying the point of 
honour—revenge for insult or injury to the clan—almost to 
ferocity. All united, too, in the moral necessity of maintain- 
ing the neutrality of Mecca, and in respecting the blood of 
Maadd, the chieftain who, just one thousand years before, had 
rebuilt the power of a house which stretched back straight to 
Ishmael, and dying, left Mecca to the descendants whom the 
Arabs call the Koreish. 

Mahomet, therefore, as the son of Abdallah, son of Abdul 
Mutalik, chief of the clan Koreish, was simply a cadet of the 
highest aristocracy in a land of aristocrats, a man of the only 
tribe from which princes could be expected to come; a man at 
least as well born as the descendants of any house in Europe 
not actually on a throne. Poverty, it must be remembered, 
does not in Asia affect pedigree. A Brahmin begging is greater 
than a Sudra reigning; and, though born poor himself, Maho- 
met stood from his birth armoured in wealthy relatives and 
highly-placed kinsmen. The child was born after his father’s 
death, and, according to a custom still prevalent in Arabia 
among the population of the cities, was sent at once into the 
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desert to breathe a freer air, and lived for five years with a 
wandering tribe calied by the Arabs the Sons of Saad. In the 
fifth year, Halima, his foster-mother, though fond of the child, 
was frightened by some symptoms of epilepsy, and restored him 
to his mother Amina; but Mahomet never forgot the kindness 
he had received. Thirty years afterwards, when he had become 
comparatively wealthy, he raised Halima from her poverty, and, 
after the lapse of half a century, the appeal of his foster-father 
instantly sufficed to release his clan, while his adopted relatives 
were offered wealth and position at their will. The only re- 
corded incident of his childhood, apart from legends, was a visit 
to Medina with his mother; a visit which stamped itself so 
strongly on his memory, that at fifty he remembered every de- 
tail. On her return she died, leaving Mahomet, still a child, to 
the care of his grandfather, Abdul Mutalik. He speedily fol- 
lowed, and all power in Mecca passed to another branch ef the 
Koreish, and away from his own immediate connexions. A 
wealthy and powerful uncle, however, Abu Talib, took charge 
of the boy, and became so attached to him that, after a life 
passed in struggles on his behalf, his last words were a prayer 
to his kinsmen to protect his nephew. With this uncle he made 
a journey into Syria, then a nominally Christian country, and 
took some part in a feud called the Sacrilegious War, because 
it began in the holy month, and violated, in the end, the sacred 
territory. Every year, too, he was present at the annual fair 
attended by Christians from Syria, Jews from the neighbour- 
hood, and representatives of all the tribes of Arabia; and 
listened, as he tells us in the Koran, to the eloquent preaching 
of the Syrian Bishop Koss, and to the orators of the tribes as 
they contended with each other for the palm of eloquence. He 
was present also at a scene which, if he had not himself pro- 
scribed all art, his followers in after ages would have loved 
to paint. Owing to the absence of any central authority, Mecca 
was full of disorder, and the heads of four sub-clans of the 
Koreish, tired of the misery before them, met together at night, 
with Mahomet in their midst, and swore “by the avenging 
Deity to take the part of the oppressed, and see his claim ful- 
filled so long as a drop of water remained in the ocean, or to 
satisfy the claim from their own resources.” Mahomet in after 
life declared, that he would not lose the recollection of having 
been present when that oath was taken for the choicest camel 
in all Arabia. Though thus admitted to council in right of his 
birth, his daily work was that of a shepherd, an office then 
deemed honourable, and, by his own account, he was singularly 
free from vice of every kind. The silent, lonely life must have 
done much to strengthen a mind naturally tender, and increase 
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that habit of brooding thought to which he was addicted through 
life, and for which he had presently an ampler opportunity. 
Mahomet was twenty-five years old before any change took 
place in his career; and there is no reason to believe that his 
opinions were in the smallest degree in advance of those en- 
tertained by the same class of his countrymen. He was then 
asked by his uncle to take charge of a caravan, which Khadi- 
jah, a wealthy widow of their house, w was about to despatch to 
Syria. He accepted the office, and travelled to Bostra, a place 
about sixty miles beyond the Jordan, whence he returned with- 
out adventure, and with a fair but moderate profit of cent per 
cent on the caravan. None of this profit was for himself; but 
during the journey he had gained something more valuable than 
his salary. That royal sweetness of nature which from boy- 
hood distinguished Mahomet had so impressed a slave attached 
to the caravan, that, on his return, he besought his leader to pre- 
sent himself to the widow, with the tidings of his successful mer- 
chandise. The slave himself never tired of sounding the praises 
of the handsome agent, and Khadijah, a comely widow, fell deeply 
in love with him. She is said by Arabs to have been forty; 
but as she subsequently bore him six children, her age has been 
probably exaggerated. She gained her father’s consent while 
he was tipsy, and offered Mahomet marriage, and his instant 
acceptance raised him at once to a place among the wealthy 
men of the city. The union was a happy one for thirty years. 
Khadijah left him entirely to his meditations, relieving him of 
all cares of business; and Mahomet, giving full swing to his natu- 
ral temperament, wandered incessantly among the mountains 
which overlook Mecca, feeding his heart with reverie. None 
but those who have lived long among Asiatics can understand 
how an Oriental mind can brood over an idea. It is perhaps 
the most marked distinction between him and the Western 
man: the European thinks, the Oriental only reflects, and if 
left to himself the idea, turned over and over endlessly in his 
mind, hardens into the consistency of steel. Thenceforward it is 
part of the fibre of his mind, something on which argument is 
lost, on which he at all times, and in all circumstances, bases 
immediate action. Mahomet had not, as the popular histories 
aver, given himself up to inquiries into Christianity and Juda- 
ism, nor is there any evidence that he ever talked with a Chris- 
tian monk named Sergius or Nestorius, nor had he ever been 
taught by a follower of the Jewish Scripture; but he had from 
his earliest days been surrounded by the Jewish tribes settled 
in Arabia, and had learnt vaguely and imperfectly their more 
imaginative traditions, derived, it would seem, from the source 
whence Josephus derived his antiquities. We conjecture this 
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from the frequent recurrence of names which exist in Josephus’s 
account, and not in the Law he professed to follow. He had 
also talked with Christian slaves, particularly an acute Greek, 
who became a disciple; and his mind brooded ever the possibility 
of reconciling these creeds with the Pagan cult of Arabia. Gra- 
dually, perhaps very early, a horror of idol-worship arose in his 
mind, a belief'in one true, impersonal, and absolute Deity, so strong 
and vivid as to colour his entire future life. How long his faith 
was in development, he has not informed us; but, once developed, 
it took entire possession of his mind. Brooding for months in soli- 
tude on the tops of the Hira range, he gradually obtained that 
ecstatic conviction, which in better creeds their followers term 
conversion, and with that conviction came the impression that 
it had been given for a purpose; that he had been selected to 
become the Messenger of the Most High, to preach the unity 
of the Godhead unto all mankind. Thenceforward he esteemed 
himself a specially chosen instrument, one whose reveries were 
revelations ; and throughout his further life, under the most ex- 
treme temptation, and in the darkest adversity, Mahomet never 
for a moment swerved from his central belief: “God is the God: 
I am the Sent of God.” When, years after, he lay hidden in a 
cave, with the footsteps of his pursuers sounding overhead, and 
Abu Bekr his only companion, he cheered his friend with the 
calm assurance, that though they were but two, God was the 
third. When a great tribe offered to follow him, and give him 
the sway of a third of Arabia, if he would leave to its chief some 
section of authority, he calmly answered, “ Not one green date.” 
How could authority be shared with the Messenger of the Most 
High? ‘This, and not the doctrine of conversion by the sword, 
was what he announced to his household ; and it is perhaps the 
most marvellous fact in his history, that the three nearest to him, 
nearer than any valet ever was to his master, accepted his assur- 
ance of divine commission. Khadijah his wife, Ali his nephew, 
and Zeid his freedman, believed in his mission, treasured up the 
bursts of mystic poetry in which his first convictions were ex- 
pressed, and after twenty years of suffering, protracted through 
every conceivable variety of disaster, remained steadfast in the 
faith that this man was verily sent of God. 

It was in the forty-fourth year of his age (A.D. 614) that Ma- 
homet first announced to the sneering Meccans that God had 
elected him Prophet of a Faith, which as its first step involved 
their secular ruin. Their importance depended on their cha- 
racter as hereditary guardians of Ozza and Lat, the two idols 
of the sacred shrine. If idolatry were a crime their office ended, 
and with it their rank in Arabia, the rich tribute of the tribes, 
the gains of the central mart, and the incalculable advantage 
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of the one city which no Arab dared attack. In exchange for 
this they were offered an idea; for the elevation of Mecca was 
not Mahomet’s original intention—he rather leaned to Jerusalem. 
They sneered carelessly, for Mahomet was too strongly protected 
to be attacked, but they rejected him without any very great 
excitement or attention. Some few, however, chiefly among his 
own connexions, confided in him, ignorant that many, in ac- 
cepting his statements, accepted also thrones and places in the 
front rank of human history. Abu Bekr, a chief of the Bani 
Saym, a sub-clan of the Koreish, listened to the new revelation 
gladly, and lived and died—refugee, soldier, vizier, and caliph— 
always the bosom friend and believing disciple of his kinsman. 
Saad, the next disciple, was a nephew of Mahomet’s mother, 
Amina; Zoheir, the next, a nephew of Khadijah; Othman, the 
next, a grandson of Abdul Mutalik, Mahomet’s grandfather ; 
and Abdul Ruhaman, the fifth, was of the Bani Zohra, Amina’s 
clan. Numerous slaves also announced their adhesion to the 
new opinions. Abu Bekr exhausted great wealth for an 
Arab in purchasing slaves who had been persecuted for their 
admiration of Mahomet, and from that day to this Islam has 
been distinguished by its adherence to one high principle. The 
slave who embraces Islam is free; not simply a freed man, but a 
free citizen, the equal of all save the Sultan, competent de facto 
as well as de jure to all and every office in the state. The total 
number was few, not five score; but after four years of preaching 
it had become sufficient to arouse discontent and enmity. The 
Koreish dared not attack Mahomet himself, for he was protected 
by his relatives; but they jeered at him, and threatened the dis- 
ciples, who one by one dropped into the little house where he 
preached, still called the House of Islam, and took the oath of 
allegiance to the one God and his Messenger. So fierce became 
the persecution, that Mahomet sent some of his followers to 
Abyssinia, and even tried by a momentary concession to idolatry 
to gain them protection from assault. The Meccans heard with 
delight that he had named Ozza and Lat, the two great idols, as 
intercessors before the Throne; but the weakness lasted only a 
few days, and the storm, intensified by disappointment, raged 
more violently than ever. His uncle, Abu Talib, was compelled 
to threaten all who should attack him with death; and when, in 
the sixth year of his preaching, two powerful citizens, Omar and 
Hamza, professed themselves disciples, even his influence could 
not restrain the Koreish from proceeding to extremities. They 
solemnly placed all the descendants of Hashim, Mahomet’s great- 
grandfather, under the ban, refused to intermarry with them, 
or trade with them, or supply them with food, and drove them 
en masse into the quartier occupied by the relatives and descend- 
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ants of Abu Talib. There they were cut off from the city, none 
venturing to sell them any thing except by stealth, and none of 
them daring to go out except during the holy month, when 
Mecca was a sanctuary to all Arabs. In this imprisonment the 
Prophet and his followers remained three years, until his ene- 
mies, wearied out, accepted the accidental destruction of the 
paper on which the ban was written as a sign that God willed 
the interdict to be lifted. The release, however, was followed 
by the deaths of Khadijah and Abu Talib, and at the end of the 
tenth year of his ministry Mahomet found himself with his means 
diminished, his band of followers not increased, his protector 
dead, and the Koreish at last‘apparently at liberty to extirpate 
his disciples. In this extremity he resolved on an enterprise 
which, we agree with Mr. Muir, would alone suffice to prove his 
own belief in his mission. Followed only by Zeid, he set out 
for Tayif, a city sixty or seventy miles from Mecca, inhabited 
by Pagans of a peculiarly bigoted character, and boldly appealed 
to its people for aid, protection, and belief. They stoned him 
out of the city, and he returned to Mecca wounded and defeated, 

calmly repeating to himself, “Thy anger, O Lord, alone I dread. . 
The Koreish were exulting in the certainty of victory, when aid 
suddenly appeared in another quarter. 

In the season of pilgrimage, A.D. 620, Mahomet, who always 
preached to the crowds which at that season gathered from all 
parts of Mecca, had attracted the regard of a few pilgrims from 
the rival though inferior city of Medina. The Jews were power- 
ful in Medina, and the idolaters there had gathered from them a 
vague idea that a mighty prophet was at hand, whom it was 
advisable for the idolaters speedily to conciliate. Five or six 
of them took Mahomet to be the prophet expected, and they 
promised on the next pilgrimage to bring him more of their 
brethren. Time is nothing in the East, where nothing ever 
occurs ; but that year must have been a weary one to the pro- 
phet and his followers. It passed away, however, and at the 
next pilgrimage the number of the Medinese was doubled, and 
twelve converts took the oath of allegiance to Mahomet, Again 
they were sent home, and again Mahomet, with the stolid 
patience which in Europe belongs only to the greatest, and in 
Asia to every body, waited through the year in peace. He 
even intermitted preaching, keeping his followers in heart by 
occasional revelations, and confirming his own authority by the 
distinct announcement, “ Whoso obeyeth not God and his pro- 
phet, verily to him shall be the fire of hell,”—a declaration 
almost superb in its pride when the circumstances are consi- 
dered. The men who were to obey it were his own kinsmen, 
men who had known him from his youth up, who lived with 
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him almost in imprisonment in Abu Talib’s quartier, among 
whom he ate and slept, and had begun to marry wives, to 
whom his demeanour in every hour of the day was thoroughly 
known. Twelve years of Mahomet’s preaching, eight of their 
fidelity, had brought them nothing except injury to their sub- 
stance, and the hatred of their relatives; they had no conceiv- 
able chance of earthly power, and most of them little chance of 
escaping the Koreish. Yet here, in the midst of their tribula- 
tion, while still sick with longing for aid from a distant and 
inferior city, Mahomet asserted authority without limit or 
bound, and was cheerfully, even eagerly, obeyed. The year 
passed at last, and this time a numerous band, seventy-three 
men in all, met him from Medina, and in the dead of night, in 
the stony valley of Akaba, swore to obey Mahomet, and pro- 
tect him with their lives. Great precautions had been taken 
to insure secrecy; but the Koreish heard of the meeting, and 
pursued the retiring Medinese. They returned, however, from 
a fruitless expedition, and in a few days Mahomet gave the 
command, “ Depart unto Medina.” 

Secretly, by twos and threes, his disciples left the city ; and 
as house after house was deserted, and quartier after quartier 
became vacant, the Koreish looked on with amaze. Themselves 
an aristocracy, they could not comprehend the faith which in- 
duced wealthy men of high blood to go forth penniless to a dis- 
tant and usually hostile city, 250 miles away, at the bidding of 
one no greater than themselves. Mahomet stayed to the last ; 
and it was not till a rumeur reached him that the Koreish had 
resolved on his death, that he and his faithful Abu Bekr fled 
from Mecca. Fearful of pursuit, they ascended the mountain 
Thaur, and there lived three days, hunted by the Koreish, who 
atone time passed over the cave in which they lay concealed, 
and fed by a shepherd formerly in Abu Bekr’s employ. On 
the third night, the 20th June 622, the Prophet commenced his 
ride, and reached Medina in safety with his friend. His family, 
and that of Abu Bekr, remained in Mecca, protected by the 
strong clans to which they belonged, until they also set out for 
Medina, and the Hegira—the Flight, from which one-fourth ofthe 
population of earth compute time—was at last complete. Eight 
years of publie preaching and teaching the unity of God had 
ended in this, the flight of the Prophet from the city in which 
his ancestors reigned, with the loss of his patrimogy and that of 
his scanty following. 

The points on which this narrative differs from those com- 
monly circulated will be at once perceived. ‘The legendary 
element is in the first place entirely struck out. The miracu- 
lous light which shone from Amina, the long conversations with 
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Nestorius, the spider’s web woven across the entrance of the 
cave on Mount Thaur, and a hundred stories of like character, 
which only distract attention from the true facts of bis career, are 
entirely omitted. On the other hand, the element of time, which 
figures so strongly in real life, and has so little influence on 
fiction, is once more restored to its legitimate place. Mahomet 
was for three years assured of his own mission before he ven- 
tured to preach, and four before he had made a convert beyond 
Khadijah, Ali, and Zeid. He was six years striving in vain to 
convince the citizens of Mecca before he made any offer to the 
men of Medina, and then he waited two more to organise their 
assistance, and fled at last rather for the sake of his followers 
and his faith than for his own. His own life was probably in 
no especial danger. Had he been put to death, all the sons of 
Abdul Mutalik, and all the descendants of Hashim, all the rela- 
tions of Khadijah, and all the kinsmen of Abu Bekr, four strong 
houses out of the ruling clan, would have pursued the murderers 
to the destruction of themselves and their kinsmen. A sense of 
this danger was never wholly absent from the minds of the 
Koreish, who, moreover, always received the slightest conces- 
sion from Mahomet with undisguised exultation. The real 
marvel is not in his safety, which was protected by the social 
system of Mecca, but in the amazing constancy which induced 
him year after year through the whole maturity of manhood to 
struggle on, proclaiming his divine mission, preaching the unity 
of God, and demanding obedience to his prophets, confirming 
the faith of his followers, strengthening the weak, speaking 
kindly to the few backsliders, every day building up a dominion 
over their hearts which, in all the changes of his career, never 
grew feeble, which induced them, as we shall see, to pour out 
their lives like water, and, most wonderful of all, compelled 
them after his death to sacrifice themselves in defence of the 
truth of his pretensions. To suppose that such influence was 
ever wielded by a man who did not believe in himself, is to us 
an absurd stretch of credulity, and his personal power indicates 
at once the character Mahomet must have borne. Authority of 
that kind is given only to one class of men, the leader in whom 
immutable will makes the manner gentle and the speech kindly, 
while it confers also that grave dignity and that consistent 
habit of thought before which the mass of men bend as easily 
as Clay to theypotter. And this we find to have been the cha- 
racter universally ascribed to Mahomet. Mr. Muir, who is no 
apologist, speaks repeatedly of the gentle stateliness which was 
his first obvious attribute, as it is that of all men whom God 
intends for princes. ; 

“A remarkable feature was the urbanity and consideration with 
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which Mahomet treated even the most insignificant of his followers. 
Modesty and kindness, patience, self-denial, and generosity, pervaded 
his conduct, and riveted the affections of all around him. He disliked 
to say Vo; if unable to reply to a petitioner in the affirmative, he pre- 
ferred to remain silent. . . . He possessed the rare faculty of making each 
individual in a company think that he was the most favoured guest. 
When he met any one rejoicing, he would seize him eagerly and 
cordially by the hand. With the bereaved and afflicted he sympathised 
tenderly. Gentle and unbending towards little children, he would not 
disdain to accost a group of them at play with the salutation of peace. 
He shared his food, even in times of scarcity, with others ; and was 
sedulously solicitous for the personal comfort of every one about him. 
A kindly and benevolent disposition pervades all these illustrations of 
his character.” 


Ten years of command and self-restraint do not diminish 
dignity ; and Mahomet rode into Medina, in all things fulfilling 
the highest Oriental ideal of the true king. Tall and spare, and 
of amazing strength, with his cheek still ruddy, and his beard 
falling in black waves just streaked with silver to his waist, his 
manner soft to feminine grace, his eye black, restless, and slightly 
bloodshot, and his gait that of one who ascends a hill, @. e. firm 
but springing, he must have looked as fit to be a leader of men 
as any the Arabs had ever seen. Add to these advantages, birth 
derived from the sacred race, the unhesitating devotion of a 
small but long-tried band, a widespread fame throughout Arabia, 
some political popularity in Medina, and a claim to authority 
men could not even examine, much less question, and we have 
some idea of the true position of Mahomet as the so-called 
“ powerless fugitive” rode into the city, which had turned out 
its population in mingled curiosit' and awe. 

The first half of the life of Mahomet was completed, and also 
the first half of his religion. Up to this time he preached only 
a faith, but henceforward he was to pile upon this a cult, a 
series of observances, and many laws which had no necessary 
bearing upon religion at all. He merged the prophet in the 
legislator, and it is as the legislator that in Europe he has been 
most harshly judged. His creed, as evolved at Mecca, had a 
majestic simplicity, lost to Europeans in their unconscious con- 
fusion between creed and laws. It may be summed up in a 
dozen lines. Mahometanism, stripped of its accessories, is pure 
theism, enjoining justice, brotherhood among the faithful, absti- 
nence from breaches of the universal moral law, the sexual law 
partially excepted, and persistent and regular public prayer. 
That is the substance of Islam, the only creed essential to Mus- 
sulman salvation, the only law binding upon the soul. An active 
Moslem ought also to perform his social duties, to obey the Kha- 
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lif, to defend the faith by arms, to bind himself under some few 
ceremonial laws. But all the doctors agree that he who observes 
only the precepts just quoted, as, for example, a cripple, will 
still be saved; that the remainder are the ornaments of Islam 
rather than its foundation. The notion of an inevitable fate, 
of a power before which human effort is powerless, and which is 
now universal in the Mahometan world, was no idea of the Pro- 
phet. He doubtless caused it by the excessive rigour with 
which he pressed upon his followers the notion of the immediate 
and incessant application of the divine power to earthly affairs,— 
a notion which makes the strong Puritan doubly energetic, but 
inclines the weaker Asiatic to indolent acquiescence,—but it was 
no theory of the Koran. 

Europeans will readily perceive wherein this scheme falls 
short of perfect religious harmony. As a religion for the soul, 
Mahometanism is too negative, fails to meet the inherent sense of 
sin, and entirely omits the great correlative of benevolence, love 
to God, as a motive to action. By Asiatics, however, who con- 
sider that love and obedience are not so much cause and effect 
as absolutely synonymous, this deficiency is rarely felt; and in 
all other respects Islam, as a creed, is an enormous advance, not 
only on all idolatries, but on all systems of purely human origin. 
Tt utterly roots out idolatry, and restores the one ever-living 
God to his true place, if not in the heart at least in the imagina- 
tion and reverence of mankind. It establishes the principle, 
not indeed of benevolence towards all God’s creatures, but of be- 
nevolence towards all who have deserved it by expressing their 
faith in the one true Deity. It prohibits all the universally recog- 
nised crimes save one, makes temperance a religious obligation, 
and finally releases its followers at once and for ever from the 
burden of a cult, of a law which made ceremonial observance a 
source or condition of salvation. Prayer does not become a cere- 
mony because it is fixed for stated times, and the Koran never in- 
tended it should degenerate into a form. Other ceremony in Islam 
there was none, circumcision being nowhere ordained, and only 
retained by the Moslem in imitation of their Pagan ancestors. It 
is doubtful whether Mahomet was circumcised himself; and the 
learned reasons assigned by commentators for Mahomet’s adoption 
of this rite are just so many exercises of mistaken ingenuity. 

There remains one other point which in Europe is consi- 
dered, justly enough, a dogma of Islam,—the duty of extending 
the faith by force. This, however, formed no part of the doc- 
trine as preached at Mecca. It is very doubtful whether Ma- 
homet had ever thought out his terrible sentence,—the sword is 
the key of heaven and hell; the dogma which, chiming in as it 
does with the fierce courage of the bravest of Asiatic races, and 
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adding to “the triumph and the vanity, the rapture of the strife” 
the grandeur of moral well-doing, has proved the political safe- 
guard of the Mussulman tribes, urging them onwards perpe- 
tually to broader dominion, and enabling them, when defeated, to 
die fighting in the assured hope of a sensual immortality. It is 
quite certain that at Mecca Mahomet never issued the command in 
any distinct form, and that he hoped against hope, for twelve long 
years, to succeed by the simple massiveness of his doctrine and 
the eloquence of his own tongue. It was in all probability not 
till the resort of the Koreish to force made him doubt whether 
argument would henceforward be even accessible to them, that 
the thought of compulsion, of arguments addressed to the fears 
instead of the reason, flashed across his mind. The idea, however, 
was developed fullgrown, for the Sura which recommended the 
first war with Mecca promised also paradise to him who fell in 
arms ; and of all the revelations this was the one most eagerly 
believed. It is to this day the last which a sceptical Maho- 
metan doubts, and it exercises a power over inferior races almost 
as extraordinary as the sway Christian truth can sometimes ob- 
tain. It is related of Tippoo’s Hindoo converts, 70,000 of whom 
were made Mussulmans by force in a single day, that this was 
the doctrine they accepted with their hearts; and at the siege of 
Seringapatam they courted death in scores: men utterly lost to 
every call of honour, or patriotism, or family affection, whose 
only occupation is eating, and whose only recreation is woman, 
still thrill with excitement at the summons for the faith, and mect 
death with a contempt the Red Indian could only envy. In the 
recent war in Upper India even the Highlanders wavered as the 
Ghazees flung themselves on their bayonets; and the Moplahs 
have been known to yell with exultation as the bayonets passed 
through them far enough to allow their short knives to stab deep. 
The promulgation of this order marked the completion of a poli- 
tical rather than a religious position. Mahomet could add no- 
thing to his power as prince: no compact with his people, no con- 
ceivable subtilty of legislation, no fanaticism of loyalty, could 
invest him with any thing but a faint shadow of the despotic 
power which must appertain to a recognised vice-gerent of God. 
But the additional belief that death in war is an instant passport 
to heaven turned all his followers into willing conscripts, and 
war into the most solemn and most sacred of ordinary duties. 
Imagine the Puritan soldiers convinced, not only that their 
cause was favoured of God, but that Cromwell was his vice- 
gerent, and that the Day of Judgment could never arrive for 
the soldier slain in battle, and we gain some idea of the spirit in 
which the first followers of Mahomet advanced to the conflict 
with the infidels. 
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Mahomet arrived in the outskirts of Medina on 28th June, 
A.D. 622, and after a halt of a few days to ascertain the state of 
opinion in the town, he entered the city on a Friday,—a day 
thenceforward set apart for public worship throughout the Mos- 
Jem world; and throwing the reins on the neck of his camel, Al 
Caswa, bade her seek her resting-place through the rejoicing 
crowds. Al Caswa halted in an open courtyard, and Mahomet de- 
scended and marked out the site for his first house, and the mosque 
in which pilgrims to Medina still recall his flight. He did not, of 
course, though it is often asserted, assume any power over Mc- 
dina. The dislocated social condition universal throughout Arabia 
enabled him to exercise the direct and sole sovereignty over his 
own followers; and their attachment, his own popularity, and the 
mysterious awe with which he began to be regarded, gave him 
vast influence over the inhabitants; but of direct authority he 
had scarcely any. Each tribe governed itself. The two strong- 
est, the Beni Khazraj and the Beni Aws, were passively favour- 
able, but he had frequently to conciliate them, and Abdallah, 
the chieftain of the first-named clan, regarded him with strong 
jealousy and disfavour. He would have been prince of Medina 
but for Mahomet’s arrival, and though he remained through life 
an ally, he pressed his influence arrogantly, and has the honour 
of being the only man who ever turned Mahomet from a declared 
purpose. The remaining tribes seem to have been friendly, with 
the exception of the Jews, who were numerous and powerful, 
and who gradually became objects of intense dislike to Mahomet. 
He had once entertained the idea of taking them into his religious 
system, and he made on his arrival a covenant with one tribe, 
granting them privileges very similar to those enjoyed in after 
times by the Jews ef Cordova. He soon, however, when in 
actual contact with them, discovered what so many princes had 
discovered before, that Judaism cannot by its very nature coa- 
lesce with any other creed, and the revelations gradually became 
hostile to their claims. The Jews fell back entirely ; and as Ma- 
homet had not discovered the second truth, that force applied to 
Jews is waste of power, he assumed a position of open hostility 
to the tribes. 

This, however, is an anticipation. For the first six months 
after his arrival he busied himself with the organisation of his 
faith. The practice of lustration was regularly introduced. The 
daily prayers were reduced to five. The first Kebleh Jerusalein 
was exchanged for Mecca, thus linking Islam with the ancient 
Pagan cult instead of Judaism, and the month Ramadhan was 
selected as the period of annual fasting. The day of fast-break- 
ing was also appointed, and finally Mahomet, in obedience to a 
dream related by a disciple, bade a Negro slave ascend to the 
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top of a lofty house, and there cry aloud at the appointed times, 
‘¢ Prayer is better than sleep; prayer is better than sleep.” Even 
Alexander the Great is in Asia an unknown personage by the 
side of the slave Billal, whose cry to this day summons at the 
same hours a fourth of the human race to the same devotions. 
As soon as the mosque was completed Mahomet recommenced 
his personal teaching, preaching from the top of the steps of a 
high pulpit, in the modern Protestant style. ‘The religious life 
of Islam was then complete, and to the day of his death the Pro- 
phet added only to what may be called the dogmas of jurispru- 
dence. For nearly two years he continued this course of life, 
slowly the while building up his personal authority. Abdallah, 
chief of the Bani Khazraj, was troublesome, and the Jews very 
sarcastic ; but day by day the number of his followers increased. 
The people came over to his side. Each man as he joined him 
gave up his ties of tribe and kinsmanship, and bound himself 
a subject to Mahomet alone. He began, also, to use his followers 
to arms, organising small expeditions against the Koreish cara- 
vans; and although these were at first unsuccessful, they ac- 
customed the faithful to the idea of hostilities with the sacred 
clan, and to habits of military obedience. In three of these forays 
he commanded in person, and in three the command passed with 
the Prophet’s white banner to his nominee. ‘This was at first 
always a Medinese chief, and it was not till the third expedition 
that he ventured to select a commander solely for devotion to 
himself, and intrust the white banner to the faithful Zeid. The 
uniform escape of the Koreish induced Mahomet at length to 
suspect treachery; and on the seventh expedition, in November 
623, he sent a Meccan named Abdallah in command, with sealed 
instructions. This expedition succeeded, but the success was 
gained in the holy month, and Mahomet for some days had the 
booty laid aside. At last he relented, his delay having fully 
established the principle that the disposal of booty rested with 
him ; and reserving one fifth for his own use, or rather that of 
the state, he divided the spoil. It was shortly after this success 
that the series of revelations commenced, declaring war against 
the infidel a main duty of the faithful; and the rich spoil and 
the splendid future proved too much for the men of Medina. 
Thenceforward open opposition within the city disappeared ; and 
when, in January 624, Mahomet once more raised his standard, 
he was followed by the Medinese as readily as by his own people. 
He nominated a governor during his absence, as if the city be- 
longed to himself alone ; and mustering his force outside the walls, 
found that it had increased from the eighty refugees to three 
hundred and five. 

His object was to intercept the caravan which, with Abu 
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Sofian, chief of the Koreish, at its head, was crawling from Syria 
down the coast of the Red Sea oa its way to Mecca. With this 
view he marched rapidly to Badr, where the Meccan road strikes 
the great Syrian route; but he had, as usual, been betrayed by 
some secret friend of the Koreish among the Medinese. Abu 
Sofian hurried on a swift messenger to Mecca imploring aid, 
while he himself, leaving the coast-route, struck with his caravan 
direct for the city, which he reached in safety. The Koreish, 
however, were weary of Mahomet’s audacity, and though still 
divided among themselves as to his claim of kindred, pushed 
their army of relief forward to Badr, determined to make a sig- 
nal example. Mahomet was equally eager, and his followers, 
when consulted, pledged themselves to follow him to the world’s 
end. Fanaticism had destroyed their remembrance of the ties 
of kindred, and then prayed openly for the destruction of their 
relatives. They arrived first upon the field, a sandy valley tra- 
versed by a small spring which feeds a series of small cisterns. 
Mahomet filled them all except the one nearest to the enemy, 
and bade his foliowers stand on the defensive, and regard that 
cistern as their citadel. The Koreish crossed the low hills in 
front of this position on 13th January 624, and began the action 
in the true Arabian and Homeric style. Three warriors step- 
ping forward challenged the whole of the faithful, and Maho- 
met, accepting the challenge, ordered three of his relatives, Ali, 
Hamza, and Obeida, to stand forward. The combat ended in 
their favour, and the Mahometans, maddened with excitement, 
and favoured by the wind, which blew a storm of dust in the 
faces of the Koreish, charged upon a force three times the num- 
ber of their own with irresistible effect. The Koreish maintained 
their reputation; but the Moslem craved death as much as vic- 
tory, and acts such as are ordinarily only dictated by despair 
signalised their hope of heaven. Omeir, a lad of sixteen, flung 
uway the dates he was eating with a vow to eat the next in 
paradise; and Muadz ibn Amr, with his arm cut through at the 
shoulder, tore off the limb as it hung by the skin, bound the 
wound, and fought on unmindful. Against men of this temper 
ordinary courage was unavailing, and the Koreish, abandoning 
forty-nine bodies and the same number of prisoners, all their 
animals and all their baggage, fled precipitately on the road to 
Mecca. Six of the prisoners were executed as avowed enemies 
of Mahomet or his creed, but the remainder were treated with a 
kindness they publicly acknowledged, and most of them embraced 
the faith, Every man in the army had at least two camels out 
of the spoil, and Mahomet averred boldly that Badr was the 
visible seal of Islam, a battle won by the immediate interposi- 
tion of the Almighty on behalf of his Prophet. On his return he 
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assumed the full authority of a prince over the city: ordered 
Asma, a Jewess who had published satirical verses against him, 
to be put to death, slew a Jew guilty of the same offence, and 
besieged the Bani Cainucaa, a Jewish tribe of Medina, in their 
own faubourg. The Jews, after a siege of fifteen days, submitted 
at discretion ; and Mahomet, who held them to be rebels and in- 
fidels, at once ordered them to execution. He was compelled, 
however, to yield to the remonstrance of Abdallah, the chief of 
the Beni Khazraj, and patronus of the Jewish clans, and still too 
powerful to be safely or irremediably offended. Expedition now 
followed on expedition. The Beni Suleim and the Beni Ghat- 
afan were successively attacked and plundered; a roving band 
of the Koreish, headed by their leader, Abu Sofian, were re- 
pulsed ; and at last the annual Meccan caravan, laden with bars 
of silver for the purchase of goods in Syria, was captured, yield- 
ing to every man in the army 800 dirhems, a fortune in a 
country where a dirhem a day was considered fair pay for the 
governor of a great city. Every expedition increased the confi- 
dence of Mahomet’s followers, and developed the habit of obe- 
dience, until at length the Prophet’s whisper was sufficient sen- 
tence of death, and the Moslem exulted in their willingness to 
slay their own brothers at his command. A central authority 
thus obeyed doubled the active force of Medina. There alone in 
Arabia a single man of commanding ability could plan without 
counsellors, and command without explaining his objects. There 
too alone in Arabia was at work the strangely vivifying prin- 
ciple which, for want of a better term, we must style equality. 
The operation of this principle as one of the many causes 
which favoured the development of Islam has been too fre- 
quently overlooked. Despotisms very often, though not al- 
ways, produce an imperfect equality. In Russia, for example, 
though the favour of the Czar can raise a serf into a prince, still 
the prince has under all other circumstances the advantage over 
the serf. Under Mahomet, however, there sprang up ex neces- 
sitate ret a form of democratic equality more absolute than the 
world has elsewhere seen. Claims of birth and wealth could be 
of no value in the presence of a master whose favour implied the 
favour of the Deity. The proudest Arab could not murmur if 
God chose a slave like Zeid to be leader of armies, and visibly 
confirmed his choice with the seal of victory. It was a principle 
also of the new sect that Islam extinguished all relations. The 
slave, once a Moslem, was free; the foe, once a Moslem, was 
dearer than any kinsman; the pagan, once a Moslem, might 
preach, if the Prophet bade, to attentive listeners. Mahomet 
was enabled, therefore, at all times to command the absolute aid 
of every man of capacity within his ranks. No officers of his 
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threw up their commissions because they were superseded. If 
he selected a child, what then?-—could not God give victory to 
a child? Moreover, all the latent forces which social order re- 
strains were instantly at his disposal. Every strong man, kept 
down by circumstances, had an instinctive desire to believe in 
the faith which removed at a stroke every obstacle to a career. 
To this hour this principle is still of vital importance in all Ma- 
hometan countries. A dozen times has a Sultan utterly ruined 
stooped among his people, found, in a water-carrier, a tobacco- 
nist, a slave, or a renegade, the required man, raised him in a day 
to power, and supported him to save the empire. If the snuff- 
dealer can rule Egypt, why should he not rule Egypt? He is 
as near to God as any other Mussulman, save only the heir of 
the Khalifate; and accordingly Mehemet Ali finds birth, trade, 
and want of education no obstacles in his path. The pariah who 
in Madras turns Christian is a pariah still; but if he turns Mus- 
sulman, the proudest Mussulman noble will, if he rises, give 
him his daughter, or serve him as a sovereign, without a thought 
of his descent. Mahomet, like all real kings, knew men when 
he saw them; gave power to Omar, the man of the blue blood, 
or Zeid, the slave, indifferently, and found therefore invariably 
that the special talent he wanted was at his command. 

These immense advantages could not, however, preserve 
Mahomet invariably from disaster. In the middle of January 
625, years after he had reached Medina, the Koreish determined 
once for all to end the quarrel with their dangerous adversary. 
Summoning all their allies, and devoting all the treasure saved 
in Abu Sofian’s caravan to military purposes, they raised what 
was then, in Arabia, a formidable force. Neither then nor at 
any other time were the Arabs exclusively or mainly cavalry. 
They admired and cherished horses, and most men could ride ; 
but the possession of a horse was a sign of wealth, and among 
the mountaineers and citizens by nomeans a common one. The 
army, therefore, though 3000 in number, comprised only 200 
horse, and its principal reliance was on 700 footmen equipped in 
mail, and in the archers, who did duty, as in feudal Europe, for 
light troops. Mahomet, though at first inclined to stand on the 
defensive, yielded to the ardour of his younger followers, and 
marched out of Medina with a force which victory, conversions, 
and new hope had swelled from the 300 of Badr to 1000 
strong. Of this force, however, 300, commanded by Abdallah, 
chief of the Bani Khazraj, indignant at Mahomet’s hostility to 
the Jews, deserted and returned to Mecca; the remainder, 
though not a fourth of their enemies in number, determined to 
give them battle, and accordingly took up their position on a 
small stony plain, above which rose arid and red the frowning 
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rocks of the mountain Ohod. The battle began, as usual, in a 
series of single combats, in which, of course, those who believed 
death only an entrance to paradise had signally the advantage. 
Excited by perpetual small successes, and perhaps rendered im- 
prudent by their confident hope of divine aid, the Mussulmans 
pressed on too rapidly, pierced the enemy's line, and began plun- 
dering the baggage. ‘The rear-guard joined in this exciting 
game, and the Koreish horse, seeing their opportunity, swept 
down on the Moslem from behind. “There was a panic, a mad 
flight, and a rally round the person of the Prophet. Mahomet 

was felled to the ground, and for a few minutes the course of 
history was doubtful ; but his personal friends protected his 
body, raised him, and ‘with the broken army made for the rocks 
and defiles of Ohod. The victors approached, and taunted their 
defeated enemies; but a charge wp the rocks, in the teeth of 
Moslem soldiers, was beyond “their courage, and they retired 
slowly to their own city. The Moslem also returned to Medina, 
to find every element of disaffection at full work. Seventy-four 
of the army had fallen, and every man was in an Arab tribe 
known and classed like an English noble. The charm of invin- 
cibility which attached to the ‘Prophet was shattered, the Jews 
were sarcastic, and the Medinese openly murmured that if Badr 
were the seal of Islam, Ohod showed the visible wrath of the 
Almighty. The refugees, however, had seen worse days than 
these. ‘The Prophet stood, as usual i in disaster, firm and gentle. 
He passed over Abdallah’s desertion, ordered a mock pursuit of 
the Koreish, which gave the talkers something to discuss, and, 
ina thundering Sura, comforted the faithful, and threatened the 
wrath of God on the disaffected. “ Who am I,” he said, “ that 
I should not be defeated ?” 

“Mahomet is no more than an Apostle, as other Apostles that 
have gone before him. What! if he were to die or be killed, must 
ye needs turn back upon your heels? He that turneth back upon his 
heels injureth not God in the least degree ; but God will reward the 
thankful. 

‘Furthermore, no soul dieth but by the permission of God, as it is 


written and predestined. ... . 

‘How many prophets have fought against those that had multi- 
tudes on their side. And they were not cast down at that which befell 
them fighting in the way of God, neither did they become weak, nor 
make themselves abject ; and God loveth the persevering.’ ” 


The magic eloquence of the leader completed the work; and 
never was Mahomet stronger with his followers than a month 
after the defeat of Ohod. 

The remainder of the year (625) passed in expeditions of 
various issue, ‘The Beni Asad, a powerful clan who were con- 
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nected with the Koreish, and raised the standard against Medina, 
were plundered and dispersed ; but on the other hand, seventy 
Moslem were decoyed by the Beni Aamir into their hands, under 
pretext of desiring teachers for the faith, and treacherously put 
to death. The Beni Nadhir, a Jewish tribe, were driven from 
their possessions, and their estates divided among the refugees, 
who thus rose into instant affluence. With 1500 men Mahomet 
maintained his camp for eight days at Badr, waiting attack from 
the Arab world; and next year he advanced by a march of 
more than a month along the border of Syria. The Beni Mus- 
talick had, it would seem, menaced him; but the tribe was sur- 
rounded, and the prisoners, after a short hesitation, embraced the 
creed of Medina. These petty expeditions were, however, only 
the preparations for a new danger. 

The Koreish could neither forgive Mahomet, nor escape the 
idea that he was to them an imminent and ever-pressing peril. 
They resolved on an effort which gives a high idea at once of 
their strength and weakness. Summoning all their allies, they 
advanced, in February 627, on Medina, and besieged it with 
an army of 10,000 men. Such a force menaced the city with 
destruction, but its hour had not arrived. Mahomet had in his 
ranks a man who knew something of Roman fortification, and 
when the Meccans arrived under the walls they found them- 
selves confronted by a deep ditch. ‘They exclaimed loudly 
against the cowardice of the device, but they could not pass the 
ditch, and fell back on stratagem. They made an agreement 
with the strongest Jewish tribe left in the city, the Koreitza, 
to attack Mahomet from behind, while they themselves essayed 
to pass the trench. Mahomet, however, discovered the plot, and 
by a clever device—which Mr. Muir must pardon us for saying 
is quite within allowable military expedients, and was imitated 
by Major Edwardes with effect at the siege of Mooltan—he 
contrived to make each party think the other was watching to 
betray them. The grand attack therefore failed ignominiously ; 
a few Koreish only leaping the trench, to be speared without 
mercy. An Arab army had no commissariat. Provisions ran 
short, the weather was wretched, and at last, after fifteen days 
of the siege, Abu Sofian, irritated to madness by personal dis- 
comfort, leaped on his horse, and rode away to Mecca. The 
great army melted away, and Mahomet turned on his domestic 
foes. He besieged the Koreitza in their faubourg, and after a 
brief resistance they surrended at discretion. The Beni Aws 
begged hard for their lives as old allies, and Mahomet pro- 
mised the doom of the Jews should be fixed by a man of the 
allied clan. He selected Sad ibn Muadz, who accepted the 
office, and took an oath from the people to stand by his de- 
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cision. To the dismay of his kinsmen, rearing his mighty figure 
above the crowd, he pronounced the awful sentence—the men to 
death, the women to slavery; and the doom was accepted by 
Mahomet. The Koreitza, eight hundred in number, were slain 
in batches, and the bodies buried, while the women were carried 
away. ‘Islam has cut all ties,” was the stern comment of the 
allies of the murdered tribe. This was the worst deed ever 
sanctioned by Mahomet, but there is a word to be said in his 
defence. He undoubtedly regarded these men as traitors as 
well as rebels, and there is not the slightest evidence that the 
Koreitza, even by European codes, had not deserved their 
doom. They had plotted against their own allies on the battle- 
field, and there is no European general who would not have pro- 
nounced them worthy of death, however strongly the modern 
respect for life might have modified his actual sentence. In this 
affair, as in the execution of one or two private individuals, 
Mahomet acted simply as an Oriental prince, neither better nor 
worse; and we shall presently see how little personal enmity 
ever influenced his decisions. 

The fifth year of the Hegira, A.D. 627, passed away in com- 
parative tranquillity. Mahomet still seemed far from his aim— 
the mastery of Arabia; but his expeditions continued, and every 
foray brought him wealth, disciples, and increase of reputation. 
In one of these raids, his men punished some prisoners guilty 
of treachery in a manner so barbarous, that Mahomet published 
a revelation making death by the sword, cord, or crucifixion, 
the only capital punishments a Moslem could lawfully inflict. 
The mutilation of the hand was alone retained for larceny, a 
punishment certainly cruel; but not so especially cruel in relation 
to the crime as Europeans will be apt to believe. All Asiatics 
hold larceny a crime only second to murder. Englishmen of the 
educated class, rich in all necessaries, and habitually careless, 
cannot even conceive the irritation the practice of small theft 
creates in a poverty-stricken community, to whom every thing 
is valuable, and by whom every thing is remembered. They 
will not endure it; and to this day the first charge of a native 
of India against the British Government is its leniency to lar- 
ceny, and the second most frequent cause of murder is the 
determination of the people to punish theft with corporal chas- 
tisement carried to an extreme. Mr. Muir rightly condemns 
mutilation ; but when he styles the law one which reflects dis- 
credit on Mahomet, he should remember that it is not thirty 
years since English bankers clamoured for the retention of 
death as the only true punishment for forgery. 

In the sixth year of the Flight, a.p. 628, Mahomet deter- 
mined to bring himself once more in contact with the represen- 
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tatives of all Arabia, by attending the annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca. He started with a powerful force, hoping, apparently, 
that the Meccans would be too jealous for the prerogative of their 
city to refuse entrance even to him. He was disappointed, and in 
his anxiety to be once more enabled to visit the city he so greatly 
loved, he signed a treaty of amity with his determined foes, 
Under its provisions, which were to be valid for ten years, all 
Arabs who chose were to join him without opposition from the 
Koreish, and all Moslem who chose were to abandon him with- 
out punishment. The Meccans, moreover, were to give the 
shrine up to his followers for three days in every year. En- 
trance for that year was, however, refused, and Mahomet re- 
turned to send ambassadors abroad to four of the sovereigns 
whose reputation had reached Arabia. Heraclius, Emperor of 
Byzantium, then in the full tide of victory over Chosroes, re- 
ceived the summons to embrace Islam and obey the Prophet in 
a plainly worded letter, which, of course, he laid aside; Siroes, 
King of Persia, tore up his missive, provoking from Mahomet 
the exclamation, that his kingdom should be similarly torn in 
pieces; Mukoukas, the Roman, or rather Greek, Governor of 
Egypt, had a nearer view of the power of his strange correspond- 
ent. He answered kindly, and sent to Mahomet a present of two 
Coptic slave-girls, one of whom, Mary, is the heroine of many a 
Mussulman legend, and would, had her son Ibrahim lived, have 
been in all probability regarded to this day as the sainted mother 
of dynasties. ‘The Prince of Abyssinia alone, it is said, obeyed 
the missive, and even that solitary concession rests upon no evi- 
dence but Mahometan tradition, and Abyssinia remains Chris- 
tian to thisday. The embassies are curious proofs of Mahomet’s 
absolute confidence in his own empire, and as the only positive 
indications of that vast ambition which the achievements of his 
successors reflected back upon his character. Every creed 
claims to be universal; but that Mahomet ever contemplated 
distinctly the conquest of the world is to our minds more than 
doubtful. He hoped, perhaps, for Syria, but his distinct policy 
was limited to Syria, and the first mighty outflow of Arabia 
upon civilisation was caused by the necessity of finding occupa- 
tion for the tribes who groaned and fretted under the yoke of 
his successor. 

We must pass more briefly over one or two years studded 
with incident and adventure, to arrive at the crowning achieve- 
ment of Mahomet’s life. In the same year, a.p. 628, he con- 
quered Kheibar one of the richest valleys in Arabia, occupied 
by Jews, and divided the lands among his followers. It was a 
woman of this tribe who, by giving him a poisoned shoulder of 
mutton, laid, in Mussulman ideas, the foundation of the disease 
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which afterwards proved mortal. Mahomet, however, was now 
sixty years old, and it seems clear that he never swallowed any 
of the poison, which was probably the well-known datura, or 
juice of the hemlock. In the following year, he completed his 
pledge of visiting Mecca, and the Koreish, tired with contest, 
adhered to their agreement. For three days he was placed in 
possession of the shrine, and there for the first time he fulfilled 
all the rites of Islam in the appointed centre of the faith. He 
retired on the expiration of the three days; but the appointed 
hour was drawing near when the labour of a life was to be 
crowned with the full measure of success. The Prophet was 
growing old, and had as yet done little which could survive his 
death. He was master of Medina, it is true, general of a pow- 
erful army, suzerain of numerous tribes, and with a reputation 
which extended wherever the Arab orators contended for elo- 
quence; but he was still only a local notability. The Arabs 
still looked to Mecca as the pivot on which the politics of the 
peninsula ought to turn; till Mecca was gained, Arabia as a 
whole was unsubdued, and the conquest of the sacred city be- 
came an object of intense burning desire. He resolved to make 
a final effort to secure it, and the Koreish gave him a fair oppor- 
tunity. They allowed an allied sept to harry a small Meccan 
clan because they adhered to Mahomet, and thus, whether wil- 
fully or otherwise, broke the treaty of amity, The injured 
family, the Beni Khozaa applied to Mahomet for redress, which 
he promised with a solemn asseveration. He at once raised his 
standard, and summoning his allies found himself at the head of 
eight thousand men. With this army he marched suddenly on 
Mecca, where a great change had apparently occurred. Abu 
Sofian had either been wearied out, or was aware that resist- 
ance was hopeless, while the Koreish may be presumed to have 
become doubtful of the wisdom of further war. They made no 
preparations for resistance, and Abu Sofian, who had gone out 
to reconnoitre, was taken, apparently a willing prisoner, to Ma- 
homet. The scene which followed is probably as true as most 
historical anecdotes, and is exquisitely illustrative at once of 
Arab manners and Mahometan legendary style. 


“¢ Out upon thee, Abu Sofian! cried Mahomet, as the Koreishite 
chief drew near. ‘ Hast thou not yet discovered that there is no God but 
the Lord alone? ‘Noble and generous sire! Had there been any God 
beside, verily he had been of some avail to me.’ ‘ And dost thou not 
acknowledge that I am the Prophet of the Lord? continued Mahomet. 
‘Noble sire! As to this thing there is yet in my heart some hesi- 
tancy.’ ‘Woe is thee !’ exclaimed Abbas ; ‘it is no time for hesitancy, 
this. Believe and testify at once the creed of Islam, or else thy head 
shall be severed from thy body ! It was, indeed, no time for idle pride 
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or scruple ; and so Abu Sofian, seeing no alternative left to him, re- 
peated the formula of belief in God and in his Prophet. What a mo- 
ment of exultation it must have been for Mahomet when he saw the 
great leader of the Koreish a suppliant believer at his feet! ‘ Haste 
thee to Mecca !’ he said ; for he knew well when to show forbearance 
and generosity. ‘ Haste thee to the city: no one that taketh refuge in 
the house of Abu Sofian shall be harmed. And hearken ! speak unto 
the people, that whoever closeth the door of his house, the inmates 
thereof shall escape.’ Abu Sofian hastened to retire. But before he 
could quit the camp, the forces were already under arms, and were 
being marshalled in their respective columns. Standing by Abbas, he 
watched in amazement the various tribes, each defiling, with the banner 
given to it by Mahomet, into its proper place. One by one, the dif- 
ferent clans were pointed out by name, and recognised, ‘ And what is 
is that black mass,’ asked Abu Sofian, ‘with dark mail and shining 
lances? ‘It is the flower of the chivalry of Mecca and Medina,’ re- 
plied Abbas; ‘the favoured band that guards the person of the Pro- 
phet.’ ‘Truly,’ exclaimed the astonished chief, ‘this kingdom of thy 
uncle’s is a mighty kingdom.’ ‘Nay, Abu Sofian, he is more than a 
king,—he is a mighty Prophet! ‘Yes; thou sayest truly. Now let 
me go.’ ‘Away!’ said Abbas. ‘Speed thee to thy people !” 


On the following morning the army divided into four columns, 
and entered the city on all sides, unopposed except by a few fa- 
natics, who endeavoured on one side to keep up a running and 
ineffectual fight; and Mahomet stood at last lord of the city from 
which eight years before he had fled a hunted fugitive. It was 
still filled with enemies, but the magnitude of his triumph had 
softened his heart, and he spared all save four, the exceptions 
being men who had injured or insulted him or his family, and 
a woman who had circulated satirical verses,—an offence Maho- 
met never forgave. The effect of this generous conduct was 
instantly apparent. The Meccans gave in their adhesion in a 
body, and Mussulman writers record with admiration that among 
them, when they did at last give way, there were no disaffected. 
The strength thus added to Mahomet was important, but before 
using it Mecca was to be cleared of idolatry. The pictures of 
angels within the shrine had been removed on his first entry, 
and now Mahomet ordered the idols to be hewn down: Ozza 
and Lat fell with a terrible crash, and Mahomet, as he stood 
gazing on the destruction, an old man, with the work of twenty 
years at last accomplished, must have felt that he had not lived 
in vain. With Ozza and Lat, though he knew it not, crashed 
down the whole fabric of Arabian idolatry; and the land, though 
for twelve hundred years rent with strife, though the tribes 
whom he bound together have fallen asunder, and all other tra- 
ditions have revived, has never gone back—never showed the 
desire to go back—to Pagan worship. That one work, small or 
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great, terminated then; but to Mahomet it seemed as if too much 
was still left to do. 

Scarcely had Mecca been purified when the Prophet sum- 
moned its subject clans, and with an army swelled to 12,000 
men set out to subjugate Tayif, the city which had stoned him 
when, alone and unarmed, he visited it to demand obedience in 
the name of the Most High to a banished and powerless mem- 
ber of the Koreish. On his road he was met by the Beni Ha- 
wazin, the powerful tribe settled round Tayif, and narrow] 
escaped defeat. The Hawazin charged down a defile, and the 
army of Islam, taken by surprise, fell into a panic, and com- 
menced a precipitate retreat. Mahomet, however, knew that 
no army existed in Arabia competent to face his own, and stand- 
ing firm, he ordered a follower of stentorian lungs to summon 
the Medinese to his standard. They rallied round him instantly, 
and the dismayed Mahometans, re-forming behind them, charged 
upon the Beni Hawazin. The victory was complete, and the Pro- 
phet passed on unmolested to Tayif. He failed, however, before 
the city, chiefly from the Arab impossibility of keeping an army 
together without commissariat, and he returned to Mecca. The 
property of the Hawazin was, however, divided, and Mahomet 
exhausted his personal wealth in enriching his new allies. So 
lavish were his gifts indeed, that the Medinese murmured, and 
Mahomet had, for the fiftieth time, to appeal to his rare gift of 
eloquence to allay their discontent. Readers of Parliamentary 
debates will perhaps catch in this scene a glimpse of the true 
orator. 

“He then addressed them in these words: ‘Ye men of Medina, it 
hath been reported to me that ye are disconcerted, because I have 
given unto these chiefs largesses, and have given nothing unto you. 
Now speak unto me. Did I not come unto you whilst ye were wan- 
dering, and the Lord gave you the right Direction ’—needy, and he 
enriched you?—at enmity amongst yourselves, and he hath filled your 
hearts with love and unity?” He paused fora reply. ‘ Indeed, it is 
even as thou sayest,’ they answered ; ‘to the Lord and to his Prophet 
belong benevolence and grace.’ ‘Nay, by the Lord!’ continued Ma- 
homet, ‘but ye might have answered (and answered truly, for I would 
have verified it myself),— Zhou camest to Medina rejected as an impostor, 
and we bore witness to thy veracity ; thou camest a helpless fugitive, and we 
assisted thee; an outcast, and we gave thee an asylum ; destitute, and we 
solaced thee. Why are ye disturbed in mind because of the things of 
this life, wherewith I have sought to incline the hearts of these men 
unto Islam, whereas ye are already steadfast in your faith? Are ye not 
satisfied that others should obtain the flocks and the camels, while ye 
carry back the Prophet of the Lord unto your homes? No, I will not 
leave you for ever. If all mankind went one way, and the men of 
Medina another way, verily I would go the way of the men of Medina. 
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The Lord be favourable unto them, and bless them, and their sons, and 
their sons’ sons for ever!’ At these words all wept till the tears ran 
down upon their beards ; and they called out with one voice,—‘ Yea, 
we are well satisfied, O Prophet, with our lot ? ” 


Tayif did not escape. A converted chief agreed to keep the 
inhabitants within their walls; and tired out by a blockade 
which seemed endless, the citizens gave way. They asked pri- 
vilege after privilege,—exemption from obedience, exemption 
from prayer, the safety of their idols; but Mahomet could not 
yield; and stipulating only for the safety of a hunting-forest, 
they surrendered themselves into his hands. He was “by this 
time at home in Medina, whence he sent forth his collectors 
throughout the tribes which acknowledged his rule to collect 
the tithes. A new income-tax of ten per cent would be felt 
as onerous even in England; but the collectors were only once 
resisted, and usually welcomed with acclamation. He, more- 
over, either from policy or really alarmed, as he alleged, at a 
rumour that the Greek emperor was about to march on him, 
ordered a general levy of his followers. His power was not 
consolidated even in the Hejaz, and many of the Arabs refused 
to obey. The Medinese, weary with exertion, stayed at home; 
but still the gathering proved that the fugitive had become a 
mighty prince. An army such as had never been seen in 
Arabia, an army of 20,000 foot and 10,000 cavalry, followed 
him to the Syrian border, and subdued for him the whole of the 
Christian or demi-Christian tribes in the North. The Prophet 
felt that the time was come. All Arabs, save of the faith, were 
solemnly interdicted from Mecca, and a new revelation declared 
that the object of Islam was the extirpation of idolatry. Con- 
versions now flowed in fast, and the tenth year of the Hegira 
was a year of embassies. The “ king” of Oman surrendered all 
authority to Mahomet’s lieutenant, Amru. The princes of 
Yemen, the Himyarte dynasty (the foundations of whose 
palaces Captain Playfair has just turned up at Aden), accepted 
the new faith, The Hadhramaut followed the example; and 
as each tribe gave way, assessors, armed with the new code, 
entered their territory, terminated mildly all existing authori- 
ties, and bound the district fast to Islam and Mahomet. The 
great tribe of the Bani Aamir was almost the last to yield; but 
it yielded, and in 630 the Prophet, master of Arabia, uttered 
his final address to the representatives of the peninsula, assem- 
bled on pilgrimage at Mecca. Mahomet had lived for twenty 
years a life which would have hardened the heart and ulcerated 
the temper of almost any man now living,—a life such as that 
which in seven years made Frederick of Prussia a malicious 
despot. But there are natures which trouble does not sear; and 
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Mahomet, in this his last address, solemnly proclaimed through- 
out Arabia a law of universal brotherhood. Though inartistic 
in form, we do not know in literature a nobler eftort of the 
highest kind of oratory, of the rhetoric which conveys at once 
guidance and command. 


“¢Ye PeopLe! Hearken to my words; for I know not whether, 
after this year, I shall ever be amongst you here again. 

‘Your Lives and Property are sacred and inviolable amongst one 
another until the end of time. 

‘The Lord hath ordained to every man the share of his inherit- 
ance: a Testament is not lawful to the prejudice of heirs. 

‘The child belongeth to the Parent: and the violator of Wedlock 
shall be stoned. 

‘Whoever claimeth falsely another for his father, or another for 
his master, the curse of God and the Angels, and of all Mankind, shall 
rest upon him. ' 

‘Ye People! Ye have rights demandable of your Wives, and 
they have rights demandable of you. Upon them it is incumbent not 
to violate their conjugal faith nor commit any act of open impropriety ; 
—which things if they do, ye have authority to shut them up in se- 
parate apartments and to beat them with stripes, yet not severely. But 
if they refrain therefrom, clothe them and feed them suitably. And 
treat your Women well: for they are with you as captives and prison- 
ers ; they have not power over any thing as regards themselves. And 
ye have verily taken them on the security of God ; and have made their 
persons lawful unto you by the words of God. 

‘And your slaves! See that ye feed them with such food as ye 
eat yourselves ; and clothe them with the stuff ye wear. And if they 
commit a fault which ye are not inclined to forgive, then sell them, for 
they are the servants of the Lord, and are not to be tormented. 

‘Ye People! hearken to my speech and comprehend the same. 
Know that every Moslem is the brother of every other Moslem. All of 
you are on the same equality’ (and as he pronounced these words, he 
raised his arms aloft and placed the forefinger of one hand on the fore- 
finger of the other). ‘Ye are one brotherhood. 

‘ Know ye what month this is? — What territory is this ? — What 
day? ‘To each question, the People gave the appropriate answer, viz. 
‘The Sacred Month,—the Sacred Territory,—the great day of Pilgrim- 
age.’ After every one of these replies, Mahomet added: ‘ Even thus 
sacred and inviolable hath God made the Life and the Property of each of 
you unto the other, until ye meet your Lord. 

‘Let him that is present, tell it unto him that is absent. Haply, 
he that shall be told, may remember better than he who hath heard 
1c. » 


This was the last public appearance of Mahomet. In the 

eleventh year of the Flight, while still only sixty-three, he 

issued orders for a levy to subjugate the Syrian desert, and in- 
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vested Osama, a lad, but the son of Zeid, with the supreme 
command; but his hour had arrived. In the beginning of 
Safar, a deadly fever came upon him, and he announced to the 
weeping congregation assembled in the mosque at Medina his 
own approaching decease. The exertion increased the disease, 
and after four days of suffering, during which the burden of his 
speech was always of suffering as an expiation for sin, he gra- 
dually sank, retaining, however, to the last somewhat of the 
ancient fire. With a quaint touch of satiric humour, he pun- 
ished all his wives for giving him physic by making them take 
it too, and on Monday he even joined in the prayers for his own 
recovery in the mosque. ‘This, however, was his last effort; 
and on the 8th June 632, exclaiming at intervals, “ The Lord 
grant me pardon,” “ Pardon,” “The blessed companionship on 
high,” he stretched himself gently, and was dead. 

The events which followed his death, the election of Omar, 
the revolt and subjugation of the Arabs, the pouring out of the 
tribes to the conquest of the world, the long and marvellous story 
of the Caliphs,—are better known than those of his own life. Our 
only remaining duty is to sum up his character, and record his 
special influence as a legislator. Upon his character as a prince, 
a leader of men, there will, we imagine, be little controversy. 
No man in history ever rose to dominion with fewer heavy stains 
upon his character; none ever exhibited more constancy, or a 
more serene, unwavering wisdom. In the first test of greatness, 
wealth of loving friends, none ever approached Mahomet. Alex- 
ander had friends of a sort, but Hephestion was not of the stamp 
of Abu Bekr, and the majority of heroes have been lonely men. 
It is as a Prophet only that he will be seriously condemned, and 
doubtless his prophetical pretensions coloured his whole life. 
We can but state a strong conviction when we affirm, that a 
series of minute facts leave no doubt on our mind that Ma- 
homet was from first to last absolutely sincere. He really be- 
lieved that any strong conviction, even any strong wish, that 
he entertained was borne in upon him by a power external to 
himself; and as the first and most memorable of these convic- 
ticns was faith in God, he believed that power to be God, and 
himself its Messenger. The mode of expressing his convictions 
was undoubtedly an invention; but that the basis of his faith 
in himself was sincere, admits, to our mind, of little question. 
This strength of conviction extended even to his legislative 
acts, and we cannot better conclude this brief notice of his 
career than by a glance at his true position as a legislator. 
Politically, it is easy to understand his position. Believing 
himself the Messenger of the Almighty, no: position save that 
of despot was possible to him, and he made on this point no 
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provision for the future. The Mahometans deduce from his 
opinions the idea that the Khalif is vice-gerent of God, and of 
course absolute; but no such theory is laid down in the Koran, 
and the Wahabees, the strictest of Mussulman sects, acknow- 
ledge no such dogma. Its adoption was the accidental result 
of the movement which followed his death, and which compelled 
the Arabs to intrust despotic authority to their chief. Mahomet 
settled nothing as to his successors, and it is therefore only in 
social questions that his legislation is still operative. And even 
here we are almost without the means of knowing what were 
the principles he intended to lay down. The living law of Ma- 
hometanism is not to be found in the Koran, but in the com- 
mentators,—a set of the most vicious scoundrels who ever dis- 
graced humanity, whose first object seems to have been to re- 
lax the plain meaning of the original edicts as far as practicable. 
The original code is on most points just enough. The law as 
regards property differs nothing in essentials from that which 
prevails in Europe. Property is sacred, and is pretty fairly di- 
vided among relatives. Life is held in reverence, and theft is 
prohibited, even with cruelty. Truth is strongly inculcated, 
and adherence to treaties declared an obligation binding on 
the conscience. Adultery is punished with death, though that 
provision is hampered by a curious law of evidence; and rever- 
ence for parents is sedulously inculcated. The law in fact, ex- 
cept on one point, differs little from that of the Twelve Tables; 
but that one has modified all Asiatic society for evil. We 
must give a few words to an unpleasant topic. 

It will be observed that we have said nothing of Mahomet’s 
private life, of which all biographers descant so much,—of his 
eleven wives and two slave-girls, of the strangely relaxed law of 
the sexes which he established, and of his own departures even 
from that loose code. The omission was intended, for we con- 
ceive too much has always been made of that point in Mahomet’s 
career. In early life temperate to a marvel for Arabia, he was 
undoubtedly in his later years a man loving women. We do not 
say “licentious” advisedly, for though all things good and bad are 
recorded of Mahomet, we hear of no seduction, no adultery,* no 
interference with the families of his followers. He was simply 
aman loving women, and heaping up wives, as if he had been 
exempted from the law he himself laid down. He probably 
thought he was, as his followers undoubtedly did, and personally 
he was no worse than thousands whom modern Europe prac- 
tically condones. He was no better, but it is mere folly to say 
that his legislation was exceptionally licentious. What he did as 
regards his followers, was simply this. He left the question 

* Zeinab was given tv him, not taken, 
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exactly as he found it,—did not rise one hairbreadth above the 
general level of Oriental opinion. That opinion is doubtless an 
evil one. The true law of chastity, the adherence of one man 
to one woman as long as they both live, is written in a revelation 
older than any book,—in the great law which makes the numbers 
of the sexes equal. That law, however, has never yet reached the 
Oriental world. It is the fixed opinion of Asiatics that the relation 
of the sexes is a purely physical one, and not subject to any in- 
herent law at all; modifiable, it is true, by external legislation, 
but not in itself a subject of necessary and inevitable moral re- 
straint. Mahomet made no attempt to alter that opinion. He 
fixed a limit to the number of wives, but it was not intended as a 
moral protection, for he formally assigned all female slaves to the 
mercy of their masters. He left a monstrous evil without a re- 
medy, and for so doing he is doubtless to be condemned. But 
that he introduced a new evil is untrue; and badly as the sys- 
tem he sanctioned works, the Mahometans are not more corrupt 
than the Hindoos, and far less vicious than the Chinese. 


Art. IV.—BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Papers relative to the Affairs of British Columbia. Parts I. II. 
III. Presented to both Houses of Parliament. 1859-60. 


Papers relative to the Exploration by the Expedition under Captain 
Palliser of that Portion of British North America which lies be- 
tween the Northern Branch of the River Saskatchewan and the 
Frontier of the United States, and between the Red River and 
the Rocky Mountains, and thence to the Pacific Ocean. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament. 1859-60. 

Report of the Columbia Mission. 1860. 

Facts and Figures relating to Vancouver's Island and British 
Columbia. By J. D. Pemberton, Surveyor-General. London, 
1860. 


A FEW years ago the north-west coast of the Pacific seemed 
marked out as the latest stage in the long course of American 
colonisation. Sanguine minds, indeed, there were which looked 
forward to the eventual settlement of the region beyond the 
Red River; but even these could hardly have imagined a time 
when those vast prairies would prove too small for their inhabit- 
ants, and send down their surplus population to contest the 
western slopes of the Rocky Mountains with the fur-trader or 
the Indian hunter. The gold discoveries ofthe last three years 
have given a new aspect to the whole future of British America. 
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British Columbia, but a short time back the least esteemed, as 
it is even now the least known, of all our colonial possessions, 
has started into life as a full-grown settlement, and instead of 
waiting to receive, generations hence, the contingent overflow of 
communities not yet in being, it bids fair to give an impulse to 
the progress of the interior which could never have been looked 
for in the natural course of events. Advantages and disadvantages 
of situation alike contribute to this result. Its position, midway 
on the direct route from Europe to Australia and China, promises 
a large commercial success, dependent only on the establish- 
ment of that quicker communication with the mother country 
which the neighbourhood of a great and possibly hostile power, 
and the length of the voyage round Cape Horn, already make 
essential to the due protection of the infant colony. The scheme 
of an overland route to connect the Pacific with the Atlantic is 
now a matter of immediate importance, and when once that is 
accomplished the settlement of the districts through which it 
passes must speedily follow. It is, we confess, rather for this 
reason that we are going to draw our readers’ attention to the 
subject. Our knowledge of the circumstances of British Colum- 
bia is still so scanty, that even the merest sketch of its capabili- 
ties and prospects must be in a great measure incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. But without it our view of the condition of the 
unsettled part of British America would be so incomplete, that 
we prefer to make the attempt even with the disadvantage of 
our present scanty materials. 

On one point indeed, and that, it may perhaps be said, the one 
of greatest immediate interest, we have information enough. 
There is no reason to question either the richness of the gold- 
deposits, or their wide distribution throughout the entire terri- 
tory. It is found along the whole course of the two principal 
rivers, as well as of all their more important tributaries. The 
size both of the particles and of the deposits increases in pro- 
portion to the distance from the sea, and the richest mines are 
now being worked, more than 500 miles from the mouth of the 
Fraser, about Fort Alexandria, Fort George, and along the 
mountain range at the head of the Quesnel River. Gold has 
been found also, though as yet only in small quantities, in some 
of the numerous inlets along the coast, and it seems probable 
that the whole country from the sea to the Rocky Mountains 
will ultimately prove auriferous. At first, the deposits were 
supposed only to exist in the “ bars,” or sandbanks projecting 
into the beds of the rivers, but the dry “ benches” or terraces 
which run one above another along the sides of the streams, and 
even the table-lands at some distance from the water, are now 
found equally productive. This change in the field of labour 
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has produced a corresponding change in the processes employed. 
The first miners worked only with “ rockers,” a machine between 
a child’s cradle and a wheelbarrow, containing a sieve, two 
blankets, and at the bottom a metal plate with quicksilver. 
The “ pay earth” is thrown into the sieve, and the miner rocks 
the machine with one hand, while he keeps pouring in water 
with the other. The sieve stops the stones and earth, the 
blankets the larger particles of gold, and the quicksilver beneath 
retains the gold dust. The rocker, however, is very generally 
giving way to the sluice, in which a much larger quantity of 
earth can be washed in a given time, while the process itself is 
far more searching. A sluice will often yield from 16. to 201. 
a day for each man employed, where a rocker, even in the most 
successful hands, does not return half that sum. The sluice 
requires a large supply of water, both to carry away the earth 
above the gold and to wash the “ pay dirt,” or black sand, in 
which the gold is found, and which underlies the former to a 
depth of from four to twenty feet. The water has often to be 
brought from a considerable distance, and many joint-stock com- 
panies have been formed, by whose enterprise canals have been 
dug, and wooden aqueducts built, in which it is carried for miles 
at a cost, in some cases, of several thousand pounds. For the 
use of the water thus brought, each owner of a mining claim 
pays ll. a day. Mr. Pemberton estimates the gold produced 
during the years 1858 and 1859 at 600,000/., and the number of 
miners employed at 3000; so that their average annual earnings 
could not be more than 1007. Even this sum, small as it appears, 
when the labour and uncertainty are taken into account, is double 
what is made on an average in California. And while the ac- 
tual yield of gold in British Columbia will probably be soon very 
much larger than it has yet been, the average of individual suc- 
cess will not be raised in proportion. Population will increase, 
and larger returns will have to be distributed among more 
claimants. Again, mining is constantly requiring more and 
more capital. We have seen that already the working of sluices 
implies a certain outlay for water, so that they are generally in 
the hands of some small capitalist, who employs five or six labour- 
ers; and as time goes on and the surface-gold is gradually worked 
out, the metal has to be extracted from the solid rock: quartz- 
crushing comes into use, and brings with it the need for expen- 
sive machinery. 

The population of the colony is as yet composed almost ex- 
clusively of miners, and of that class of merchants who find a 
livelihood in the supply of their more pressing wants, Towns are 
beginning to spring up at the chief centres of mining industry, 
though as yet, with the exception of Langley and New West- 
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minster, they are nothing more than groups of half a dozen log- 
houses, most of which are “ restaurants,” started to supply bacon 
and flour to the miners. The upset price of land in the towns 
has been fixed at 20/. for a lot measuring 64 feet by 120 feet. 
At Langley, however, the first town-site surveyed, seven times 
that sum was given at the first sale for some of the lots; and 
342 lots, the whole number sold, fetched 13,000/., or nearly 401. 
apiece. It must be said, however, that at the time of the sale 
it was generally believed that Langley would be chosen for the 
capital, and all purchasers were afterwards allowed the option 
of exchanging their lots for others at New Westminster. Lang- 
ley is very well situated for a commercial town: the river is deep 
in-shore, and affords good anchorage, while the land is elevated, 
with a dry soil, and free from wood. But its position on the 
American side of the Fraser, and only a few miles distant from 
the frontier, was justly considered by the military authorities 
as forming an insuperable objection to its selection as a capital. 
A site has accordingly been chosen for New Westminster on the 
north bank of the river, about ten miles from its mouth. It is 
raised above the level of the floods to which the marshy banks of 
the stream lower down are periodically subject; there is an ample 
supply of low-lying land, available for docks, quays, and ware- 
houses." The military advantages of the position are described 
by Colonel Moody, the Lieutenant-Governor, as very remark- 
able. In front is the river Fraser, which is here broader and 
deeper than the Thames at London Bridge. The opposite bank 
is high, and slopes towards the south, so that an intrenched 
camp on the summit would command the frontier line. On the 
right flank there is the North Channel, a branch of the Fraser, 
and beyond that lie marshes, which, when dyked, might be 
flooded at pleasure. The left flank is protected by the Pitt 
River, while a range of high ground stretches across the rear of 
the town; and behind this again lies an inlet of the sea, with an 
island stretching right across it which would admit of being easily 
fortified. 

The commercial advantages of New Westminster are unfor- 
tunately not quite so conspicuous. It can, it is true, be reached 
without much difficulty by vessels under sail, as the river has, 
by the strength of its own stream, forced a passage through the 
extensive sandbanks which lie for five miles beyond its mouth, 
in the shoalest part of which there is always twelve feet of water 
at low tide, and from eighteen to twenty at high. A more for- 
midable difficulty is to be found in the intricate navigation of 
the St. Juan Archipelago. “ Although,” says Captain Richards, 
commanding H. M. Surveying Ship Plumper, “the Gulf of 
Georgia and the channels leading into it have been navigated 
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by sailing vessels, yet the disadvantages are obvious and very 
great, and the loss of time incalculable. The general absence 
of steady winds among these channels, the great strength and 
uncertainty of the tides, and the existence of many hidden dan- 
gers, could not fail to be productive of constant accidents, and 
in a commercial point of view such a class of vessels could never 
answer.” Mr. Pemberton argues from these facts that the capi- 
tal of British Columbia should be either Victoria or Esquimault, 
the latter being the only really good harbour on the coast. If 
British Columbia and Vancouver's Island were united, this would 
have been at least a feasible course, though even then the in- 
habitants of the mainland would probably have been jealous of 
the preference given to the island. But so long as they remain 
distinct colonies, such a step is obviously impossible. Nor do 
we see why the capital should of necessity be also the principal 
seaport. Natural advantages point out Esquimault as the port 
of entry for sea-going ships, and no reasons of policy will prevent 
its becoming so. But the extraordinary number of islands and 
deep salt-water inlets which are found along the inner coast of 
Vancouver's Island and the whole western shore of the conti- 
nent at once demand and give facilities for a system of internal 
navigation, both by steamers and coasting sailing vessels, exten- 
sive enough to supply all the demands of New Westminster and 
the other towns along the coast of the mainland. 

With the view of encouraging an immigration of farmers 
from England, Australia, and the Canadas, whose object will be 
not merely to try their luck at the gold-diggings, but to create 
a home for themselves and their children, and who may form the 
nucleus of a settled agricultural population, the upset price of 
country lands was fixed at 10s. per acre. This inducement, how- 
ever, was not found sufficient. At the first sale of surveyed lands, 
which took place at New Westminster in Oct. 1859, only four 
lots found a purchaser, and even these fetched no more than the 
upset price. At Douglas and Hope, owing, perhaps, to the neigh- 
bourhood of rising towns, persons were found anxious to have the 
right of purchasing, at a fixed price, any unsurveyed land they 
might improve, guaranteed them, and Governor Douglas has ac- 
cordingly made this permission the basis of a “ preémption law,” 
conceived in a very liberal spirit. By this law any British sub- 
ject, or any person intending to become a British subject, may 
acquire 160 acres of unoccupied and unsurveyed land, not being 
a town-site, auriferous land, or Indian reserve, on simply taking 
possession and recording his claim with the nearest magistrate, 
to whom he must also give a description and rough plan of the 
ground taken. Whenever the land shall be surveyed by the 
Government, the claimant or his heirs, if they have been in con- 
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tinuous occupation of the same land from the date of the record, 
will be entitled to purchase it at a price, not exceeding 10s. per 
acre, to be hereafter fixed by the Government. So soon as a 
person in possession has made permanent improvements in his 
land to the value of 10s. per acre, and obtained a certificate to 
that effect from the nearest magistrate, he will be able to pass a 
good title to a purchaser, who will then have the same right of 
purchase upon survey as the original claimant. The holder of 
160 acres may also purchase at any time any additional quantity 
of unsurveyed land at the same price, 5s. of which is to be paid 
down, and the rest at the time of survey. Lands abandoned by 
a claimant may be taken up, with any improvements which may 
have been effected on them, by any person on the original terms. 
Whether this system will be found successful in attracting set- 
tlers remains to be seen. 

And yet, so far as the agricultural capabilities of the country 
have been investigated, the reports have been highly favourable. 
Every where the mountains enclose valleys of singular beauty 
and fertility ; along the rivers inaccessible cliffs alternate with 
levels covered with natural pasture; and barren rocks give place 
to park-like expanses of rich verdure, shaded by majestic trees; 
while on the coast the numerous islands are green throughout 
the winter. On the upper waters of the Fraser there is a good 
deal of land which is well suited either for stock or dairy farm- 
ing. Even at Fort Alexandria crops are not injured by the 
frost more than once in every four or five years; and still farther 
to the north, almost at the frontier of the colony, along the 
banks of the Skeena River, Lake Babine, and Lake Stuart, 
Mr. Downie found large tracts of fine land, as well adapted for 
farming as any he had seen in the south. On the Thompson 
River the land is even better than on the Fraser, and increases 
in promise as you ascend the stream. In the neighbourhood of 
the Nicola River and Lake there is good grazing-ground, and 
the slopes of the mountains are covered with natural grasses. 
The only drawback to agriculture is a deposit of nitrate of soda, 
which, when present in large quantities, is injurious to wheat, 
though it does not affect vegetables. ‘Towards the south the 
advantages of soil and climate are greater still. From Fort 
Kamloops, where the north and south forks of the Thompson 
unite to the Okanagan Lakes, there is a very large tract of pas- 
ture, if not farming-land; while in the Sinulkameen valley bunch- 
grass— probably the best-known grazing food for cattle and 
horses”—is plentiful, and the soil admirably adapted for cultiva- 
tion. The soil, where it is richest,” says Mr. Pemberton, “in 
the river deltas, the valleys, and the plains, usually consists of 
black vegetable mould, six inches to three feet in depth, over- 
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lying a deep substratum of clay, gravel, or sand; it is generally 
covered with a luxuriant crop of fern, which is very difficult to 
kill and tedious to eradicate. The native grasses of the country” 
(with the exception, it is to be supposed, of the bunch-grass be- 
fore mentioned) “are of a poor Alpine character, springing up 
early in April, and dying away early in September. This de- 
ficiency is, however, to a great extent counterbalanced by native 
tares, clover, and vetches, which are, in most localities, abun- 
dant.” As the colony has not as yet been surveyed, it is “im- 
possible to state with accuracy the proportion that the open or 
available land bears to the waste: generally speaking, the tracts 
of land which are condemned as waste and unprofitable are such 
as have not been surveyed; and exploration and settlement have 
invariably led to the discovery of open land where least expected. 
Every addition to our knowledge of the country tells favourably 
on the ratio in question.” 

Wheat yields from twenty to forty bushels to the acre; but 
the fertility of the soil is even more shown by the production, 
from ordinary seed, of gigantic roots, fruits, and vegetables. 
Orchards would pay well, from the great demand for apples in 
the south-western states of the Pacific. Hops grow freely; and 
the fibre of the native hemp has been tested, and pronounced 
equal to Russian. Timber is every where abundant, though it 
rarely approaches those enormous dimensions which are common 
in California. The Douglas fir possesses immense strength, and 
has a bark resembling cork, which is often eight or nine inches 
thick, and makes excellent fuel. Large forests of the Menzies 
pine occur, of a size suitable for first-class spars; and the Kem- 
lock spruce and the Weymouth pine, with many other less- 
known firs, are common throughout the colony. Two kinds of 
oak are found, but the timber is generally weak. Curled maple 
is abundant, as well as arbutus of a very large size, together 
with cypress, juniper, yew, birch, and poplar. Neither ash, 
beech, nor elm have as yet been noticed. Cattle may easily be 
procured from California, and the best breeds of sheep are 
abundant in Vancouver's Island. The native horses make good 
hacks, and have great powers of endurance. They have a singu- 
lar repugnance to draught; but this is of less importance, as the 
carriage-horse is constantly met with. California also possesses 
a very fine breed of race-horses of English origin. The country 
is rich in game of all kinds. The elk is found on the coast, and 
deer on the numerous islands; while of nobler prey bears are 
common, and wolves larger than a Newfoundland dog; but the 
latter are, happily for the more peaceful settlers, “ excessively 
shy.” Swans, geese, and ducks abound on the coast and on the 
lakes, and grouse, snipe, and cranes in the interior. In the 
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spring and summer many kinds of salmon and salmon-trout 
ascend the rivers in numbers which realise the golden age of 
which we have recently heard so much in England. They are 
caught in all ways. In shallow water the Indians spear or stone 
them; in deep water they decoy them to the surface, or float 
their canoes down the stream, and lift them in with a landing 
net, or a strong hook tied to a stick; while from the banks the 
bear can take as many as he wants with his paws. Sturgeon of 
enormous size are found at the mouths of the rivers. Herrings 
are plentiful beyond all measure. The Indians scoop them in 
along shore with nets and boats. Even those thus caught are 
often as large as those at Yarmouth, while if they went farther 
out they would get finer ones. “One gentleman has turned to 
curing them, and makes four hundred per cent of his outlay.” 
Still, notwithstanding all these advantages, emigration, as we 
have seen, is almost at a stand; and although the average miner’s 
earnings in British Columbia are double what they are in Cali- 
fornia, yet the expense of living in the former country is so 
much greater, amounting at the very lowest estimate to 60/. a 
year, that miners for the most part prefer remaining in the 
latter. The cause of this is alleged, apparently with great rea- 
son, to be the want of any available means of communication 
with the interior. We need only look at a map to discover why 
this want is so long in being supplied. British Columbia is a 
land of mountains. It has the central chain of the Rocky Moun- 
for its eastern boundary, and two other ranges of great elevation 
are included within its limits. One of these, the Selkirk Moun- 
tains, runs parallel with, and at no great distance from, the cen- 
tral chain, while the other follows the line of the sea-coast, from 
which it rises by a short and precipitous slope. The latter is 
called indifferently the Coast and the Cascade Range. Between 
the two there are numerous lower ranges, with connecting table- 
lands. The valley of the Fraser opens a passage into the heart 
of the country; but, as may easily be imagined from the physical 
characteristics of the country, the river itself affords the traveller 
little assistance. For the first hundred miles from its mouth it 
is navigable for steamers, but above Yale it is little better than 
a foaming torrent, which rushes between inaccessible cliffs, along 
whose sides run paths often less than an inch in breadth, over 
which the Indians contrive to travel with heavy loads on their 
backs. This portion of the route has, we believe, been somewhat 
improved by blasting, and a more practicable line of communica- 
tion has been opened, after great exertions on the part of the 
Governor, Mr. Douglas, by which it may be altogether avoided. 
Within the angle which the Fraser makes at Hope lie four lakes, 
the northernmost of which is only four miles distant from “the 
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Fountain,” a point on the upper course of the Fraser forty miles 
above its confluence with the Thompson, while the southernmost 
communicates by the Harrison River with the navigable waters 
of the same stream. Steamers and large boats have been placed 
on these lakes, and a road made over the intervening country. 
Other openings in the Cascade Range exist besides the one 
through which the Fraser finds a passage. The coast of British 
Columbia is penetrated by a succession of inlets, extending in 
some instances more than a hundred miles inland, and bearing 
some resemblance to the Norwegian fiords. Many of these have 
rivers of considerable size flowing into them, and though none 
of them have been as yet thoroughly explored, it seems proba- 
ble that some more direct communication between the sea and 
the interior may hereafter be discovered than is afforded by the 
Fraser River. 

The chief obstacle to the rapid opening up of these and other 
routes is of course the expense which necessarily attends all en- 
gineering operations in so mountainous a country. Hitherto, 
the revenue of the colony has been quite inadequate to meet any 
large demands on this score. The receipts for the year 1859 
were reckoned beforehand by the Governor at about 50,000/., 
of which the Customs contributed 18,464/.; and though an ex- 
port-duty on gold has several times been talked of, which is to 
raise the revenue to 100,000/. per annum, we are not aware that 
it has yet been resorted to. The favourite theory in this, as in 
most other colonies, is, that the mother country should come 
forward to help them out of the difficulty. The earlier part of 
the Governor’s correspondence with the Colonial Office is filled 
with suggestions, the carrying out of which would have proba- 
bly involved much larger advances on the part of the Imperial 
Government than the 200,000/. which his own “ opinion of the 
matter is, Parliament should at once grant, either as a free gift 
or a loan to be repaid hereafter, in order to give the new 
colony a fair start in a manner becoming the great nation of 
whose empire it forms a part.” To this request Sir E. B. Lytton 
replied in a very carefully studied despatch, the policy of which 
has been since emphatically endorsed by the Duke of New- 
castle, 

“T cannot avoid reminding you, that the lavish pecuniary expendi- 
ture of the mother country in founding new colonies has been generally 
found to discourage economy, by leading the minds of men to rely on 
foreign aid instead of their own exertions ; to interfere with the healthy 
action by which a new community provides, step by step, for its own 
requirements ; and to produce at last a general sense of discourage- 
ment and dissatisfaction. For a colony to thrive and develop itself 
with steadfast and healthful progress, it should from the first be as far 
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as possible self-supporting. .... No doubt, it might be more agree- 
able to the pride of the first founders of a colony which promises to 
become so important, if we could at once throw up public buildings, 
and institute establishments on a scale adapted to the prospective 
grandeur of the infant settlement, But after all, it is on the character 
of the inhabitants that we must rest our hopes for the land we redeem 
from the wilderness ; and it is by self-exertion and the noble spirit of 
self-sacrifice, which self-exertion engenders, that communities advance 
through rough beginnings to permanent greatness. Therefore, it is 
not merely for the sake of sparing the mother country that I invite 
your cordial and intelligent codperation in stimulating the pride of the 
colonists to submit to some necessary privations in the first instance, 
and to contribute liberally and voluntarily from their own earnings 
(which appear to be so considerable), rather than to lean upon the 
British Parliament for grants, or for loans, which are rarely repaid 
without discontent, and can never be cancelled without some loss of 
probity and honour. It is my hope that when the time arrives for 
representative institutions, the colony may be committed to that grand 
experiment unembarrassed by a shilling of debt ; and the colonists have 
proved their fitness for self-government by the spirit of independence 
which shrinks from extraneous aid, and schools a community to endure 
the sacrifice by which it guards its own safety, and provides for its own 


wants.”* 


Mr. Pemberton, after quoting this despatch, proceeds to join 
issue with the principles it enunciates. “ If,” he says by way 
of a reductio ad absurdum, “ the same reasoning may be applied 
to communities as to individuals, it would be equally impolitic 
for an individual to borrow money at interest, on the security of 
a large landed estate; for its improvement ; repayment of such a 
loan would occasion discontent ; and if the lender should propose 
to cancel the bond, and with it the debt, the borrower would ex- 
perience a certain twinge of moral degradation.” And then, in 
support of his position that “it may, in certain cases, be to the 
interest of England to encourage the expenditure of, and in some 
instances even to provide, the capital required to make the coun- 
try habitable, or at least accessible, and to control that expendi- 
ture, the debt being a charge against the land and revenues of 
the country generally,” he instances the practice of the United 
States, where all the preparatory expenses of a territory are de- 
frayed by the Federal Government, which continues to retain 
the principal appointments, and to receive the revenues after the 
admission of the territory into the Union until it has reimbursed 
itself for the outlay. So far as the mere “ expenditure of capi- 
tal” is concerned, we are not aware that our colonies have ever 
shown themselves in need of encouragement from the mother 
country ; as regards its provision, the example is not very perti- 

* Papers relative to the Affairs of British Columbia, part ii, p. 75. 
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nent to the question at issue. The growth of the American 
Union is not a case of colonisation at all. It is an extension of 
the central organisation to outlying territory, not hitherto com- 
prehended within it; and the retention of the revenues in the 
hands of the Federal Government is no hardship when the state 
so administered becomes at the same time an integral part of 
the Federation, with representatives in the Federal Legislature, 
and a share in the appointment of the Federal Executive. But 
the grant of representative institutions to a colony bears no re- 
semblance to the admission of a state into the Union; and if Eng- 
land is to retain any security for advances she has made to the 
colonists, the privilege of self-government must either be with- 
held until the debt is paid off, or the concession must be accom- 
panied by the drawback of a constant and most vexatious inter- 
ference on the part of the Imperial Government. Nor is the 
analogy of “an individual” more to the point. The security for 
money lent to a community is not the improved value of the 
territory, but the readiness of its members to tax themselves for 
its repayment; and we do not see why this expedient should not 
be resorted to first as well as last. The progress of roads and 
public works may be somewhat slower when the funds are pro- 
vided by contemporaneous local taxation than when they are 
raised by loans; but, at all events, there will be greater induce- 
ments to economy, and no after sting in the shape of a public 
debt. In this respect, Mr. Pemberton’s clients may well profit 
by the example he has proposed for our imitation.  Ofall the 
economical causes,” says Mr. Herman Merivale,* “ which have 
been suggested for that painful inferiority in the evidence of 
public spirit, wealth, and activity, which seems to strike all ob- 
servers in passing from the United States into our neighbouring 
provinces, the absence of local taxation is the most substantial, 
perhaps the only substantial one. . . . . It remains to be seen 
whether our northern colonies have sufficient perception of their 
own interests, and sufficient public virtue, to impose on them- 
selves the necessary sacrifices.” 

But although the expense of opening up communications 
with the interior of British Columbia must, in fairness, be borne 
by the settlers themselves, there is another public work, of al- 
most equal importance to the development of the colony, in which 
they may fairly look for assistance from the mother country. 
The establishment of a British overland route from Canada to 
the Pacific, while it would contribute greatly to the safety and 
growth of British Columbia would also have a direct bearing on 
imperial interests. It would promote the union of the British 
possessions in North America, accelerate our postal and passenger 

* Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies, second edition, p. 448. 
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communication with Australia, and perhaps put our trade with 
China on an entirely new footing. All these considerations will 
no doubt have their due weight with the Imperial Government, 
and secure its utmost aid in furtherance of any well-considered 
scheme for accomplishing the object in question. In our last 
Number we described the facilities for the construction either of 
a wagon-road or railway afforded by the vast and nearly level 
plains which border on the Saskatchewan River. We now take 
up the subject where we left it, at the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The passage of this great mountain-chain may be effected at 
several points throughout the whole extent of British Columbia, 
the northernmost—from the Findlay to the Babine River, in lat. 
56° 30'—being at the extreme northern boundary of the colony, 
while the southernmost is only a few miles above the United 
States frontier. The first of these, however, as well as two others 
which lead from the Peace River, may be left out of considera- 
tion as being too far to the north, on the east side of the moun- 
tains. To the south of lat. 54° the known passes are the fol- 
lowing : 


1. Leather Pass, or Yellow Head Portage . lat. 54° 0! 
2. Athabasca Portage ‘ P ; op FS 
3. Howse’s Pass ' . . r gp a ee 
4, Kicking Horse Pass. : , yp a 
5. Vermillion Pass . ‘ : ; ip Oe 
6. Kananaskis Pass . ; ‘ ‘ a OH 
7. Crow Nest Pass . , ‘ , « » Ae 
8. Kootanie Pass » 49° 25’ 


Leather Pass leads from the Athabasca River to the head 
waters of the Fraser. It has occasionally been used by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants, though only for water carriage, 
and it may hereafter prove of importance in connexion with the 
track discovered by Mr. Downie from the mouth of the Skeena 
River to Stuart Lake. Athabasca Portage connects the Atha- 
basca with the Columbia River. It is the pass used by the fur- 
traders in their canoe journeys from Hudson’s Bay to the Pa- 
cific. Howse’s Pass, the most northerly of the land passes, was 
discovered by Mr. Howse in 1810, and explored, or rather 
rediscovered, by Dr. Hector in 1859. It leads by an almost im- 
perceptible ascent from the head-waters of the North Saskatche- 
wan, up a valley closely hemmed in by lofty precipices, and then 
follows the course of the Blaeberry River to its confluence with 
the Columbia. On the western side there isa fall of 2000 feet 
in thirty-five miles. The summit level is 4800 feet. Dr. Hector 
wished to descend the Columbia from this point to the great 
bend, and endeavour to pass from thence by the valley of Canoe 
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River to the head-waters of the Thompson, but he was unable 
to do so owing to the density of the forest and the lateness of 
the season. Kicking Horse Pass connects Bow River, the most 
important feeder of the South Saskatchewan, with Beaver Foot 
River, a tributary of the Kootanie. The western slope is very 
abrupt, and there is a fall of 1000 feet in the first mile. The 
summit-level is 5120 feet. Vermillion Pass was discovered by 
Dr. Hector, who, after six hours’ march through thick woods, 
reached the height of land at a point 4944 feet above the sea, 
but only 840 feet above the commencement of the ascent at the 
Old Bow Fort; 200 yards farther on he came to the Vermillion 
River, which descends 1227 feet in the course of forty miles, 
and falls into the Kootanie. In the Kananaskis Pass the height 
of land is 5985 feet above the sea, and 1885 feet above the Old 
Fort. The ascent on the east side is easy, but on the west there 
is a precipitous slope of 960 feet. ‘The Crow Nest Pass has never 
been explored. Its eastern entrance is on the river from which 
it takes its name, and its western in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Deception. The Kootanie Pass is the shortest of all. It leads 
from Belly River, the southern feeder of the South Saskatche- 
wan, and crosses a double line of mountains, each reaching a 
height of 6000 feet. On the western side there is a fall of 2000 
feet in two miles. Captain Blakiston, by whom this pass has 
been very carefully surveyed, proposes to overcome these difti- 
culties by two tunnels, one five miles long and the other three, 
and a ten miles’ incline, of 190 feet per mile. 

The comparative advantages of the Vermillion, Kananaskis, 
and Kootanie Passes are thus summed up by Captain Palliser: 


“The Kananaskis Pass and the British Kootanie Pass were ex- 
amined by myself. Of these, I consider the Kananaskis Pass the prefer- 
able one, both on account of its direct course through the mountains 
and its easier ascent. 

The ascent to the height of land from the east is through a wide 
gently sloping valley, and the immediate watershed is formed by a nar- 
row ridge, which, if pierced by a short tunnel, would reduce the summit- 
level to about 4600 feet above the sea. The descent to the west, into 
which Kananaskis Pass opens, is comparatively easy. 

The British Kootanie Pass also opens out into the Kootanie River 
Valley, but the altitude here to be overcome is much greater, amounting 
to 6000 feet. There are likewise two ridges to be passed, which fact 
would form a very strong objection to this pass. 

The Vermillion Pass presents on a whole the greatest natural fa- 
cilities for crossing the mountains without the aid of engineering work, 
as the rise to the height of land is gradual from both sides; a feature 
which seems to be peculiar to this pass. It would thus be impossible 
to diminish its summit-level (which is less than 5000 feet), as is pro- 
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posed in the case of Kananaskis Pass, but on the other hand it would 
be the most suitable for the construction of an easy wagon-road.”* 


The long and almost level valley into which all these passes, 
from Howse’s Pass southward, open out, is one of the most re- 
markable features of this part of the Rocky Mountains. 

“Tt is continued to the south,” says Dr. Hector, “from the Colum- 
bia Lakes by the valley through which the Kootanie River flows; and 
the famous wintering ground in the Bitter Root Valley, to which the 
settlers flock from Colville aud other places, is, without doubt, the con- 
tinuation of the same great natural feature. It is the belief that this 
valley is continued to the north, following the course of Canoe River, 
that makes me so sanguine, that by this route a passage could be ef- 
fected into the valleys of either Thompson or Fraser’s River. How- 
ever, we know so little of the head-waters of those rivers, that I think 
it would be premature to offer an opinion on the point. 

As far south as lat. 51° N., I found great difficulty in traversing 
this valley, from the nature of the woods with which it is clothed, con- 
sisting of a forest-growth of northern character. After passing a bend 
which occurs in that latitude, however, the forest assumes almost sud- 
denly a Californian aspect, free from underwood, with stretches of open 
prairie clothed with bunch grass, the prevailing tree being the pinus 
ponderosa; whereas, farther down the Columbia and to the north, 
spruce-firs predominate. 

The Columbia River continues to be of large size to its source, as 
from the small inclination of the valley through which it flows it pre- 
serves more the character of a sluggish canal than of a mountain stream. 

A narrow belt of open timbered land, only slightly elevated above 
the upper Columbia Lake, separates the source of the Columbia from 
the Kootanie River, a swift stream of large size flowing to the south. 
Before reaching this point the Kootanie River breaks through a rocky 
cahou, and it is at this point that it enters the great longitudinal 
valley, through which it flows to the south, forming the camping grounds 
of the Kootanie Indians.”+ 


The country lying between the southern end of this valley 
and Fort Shepherd on the Columbia, just within the British 
frontier, was travelled over by Mr. Sullivan, Captain Palliser’s 
secretary ; and this gentleman was thoroughly convinced of the 
“entire practicability” of a road between those points more than 
three-fourths of which might be rendered available for a railway, 
whilst even in the remaining part the principal obstacle seems 
to be the quantity of fallen timber left by the fires which con- 
stantly devastate the forests. From Fort Shepherd westwards 
three routes seem to be practicable. One is the old Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s trail to Hope, which runs nearly parallel with the 
boundary line. The objection to the adoption of this line is the 
great expense of carrying a road across the Cascade Range. A 

* Further Papers, p. 22. t Ibid. p. 27. 
AA 
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second course is to ascend the Columbia, which is “ said to be 
navigable for steamers” all the way to the upper Arrow Lake, 
and thence to cross a table-land, “along which it is said that 
horses may travel,” to Great Okanagan Lake. The third plan 
would be to go up the Okanagan Lakes themselves, or the valley 
of the Similkameen River, and across to Lake Nicola; from 
whence the road would either follow the course of the Nicola 
River to Lytton, or of the Buonaparte River to Kayoosch. 

We have left to the last a subject more important, perhaps, 
than any other which can be named in connexion with British 
Columbia, and, indeed, with all future settlements in the north- 
west territory. We have to legislate not only for the white set- 
tlers, but for more than 100,000 Indians also.* It is the fashion 
with some persons to speak of the extinction of these aboriginal 
races as the result of an inevitable law. In a certain sense 
this statement may perhaps be true. The uncivilised red man 
can hardly live side by side with the white man, and there is 
little probability that pure-blooded Indians will ever be found 
existing as distinct and civilised communities in the midst of an 
Anglo-Saxon population. But it is sometimes convenient to 
forget that isolation, whether barbarous or civilised, may not be 
the only or even the preferable alternative ; and the inevitable 
law has too often been invoked to give a sanction or an excuse 
to deeds which disgrace humanity. It would seem to be a part 
of the process of extinction that the conquered should impart to 
the conqueror a double portion of his ferocity, and the “favoured 
race’ maintains its position in the “struggle for life” by the unpro- 
voked burning of Indian villages, and the indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of Indian women and children. Fortunately, indeed, British 
territory is as yet unstained by the atrocities which have made 
the Indian wars of the United States so notorious; and, on both 
sides of the Rocky Mountains, the natives have been favourably 
disposed towards the English by their experience of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s rule. But we must not trust the ordinary 
impulses of humanity too far. The low estimate of human life, 
which is the characteristic of an adventurous state of society, 
the still lower estimate of Indian life which results from habitual 
and distrustful intercourse,t the justification too often supplied 
by a sense of danger,—all these adverse influences will come 
into play so soon as the interests of the settlers are found to be 
opposed to those of the natives. All history tells us that no 


* 75,000 in British Columbia, and from 40,000 to 60,000 on the east side of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

t In California, we are told by the New York Times, “it is the custom of 
miners generally to shoot an Indian as he would a dog ; and it is considered a 
very good joke to shoot at one at long shot, to see htm jump as the fatal bullet 
pierces his heart.” 
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effective interference on behalf of a subject race can be looked 
for from the persons immediately interested in their subjection. 
The machinery for the protection of the Indian must be the 
work of the imperial authorities, not the offspring of colonial 
convenience, or the plaything of colonial caprice. 

But it is easier to say who are to be the legislators than to 
determine precisely the nature of the legislation required. If 
we listen to the Aborigines Protection Society, they tell us that 
“the Indians regard their rights as natives as giving them a 
greater title to enjoy the riches of the country than can possibly 
be possessed either by the English Government or by foreign 
adventurers ;” and they suggest, “that the native title should be 
recognised in British Columbia, and that some reasonable ad- 
justment of their claims should be made by the British Govern- 
ment,” such adjustment to include “payment for that which it 
may be necessary for us to acquire.” Now,—passing over such 
obvious objections to this theory as that, if “the native title” is 
to be recognised, the British Government, as an adjusting and 
controlling power, has no business in British Columbia at all ; 
and that dealing with the natives on equal terms implies a right 
on their part to decline dealing altogether, in which case it is 
absurd to talk of its being “necessary for us to acquire” any 
thing,—let us look at the experience of the United States. 
There the common practice until lately has been to conclude 
treaties with the native tribes for the purchase or exchange of 
their lands. But no money-payment, however large, can make 
up to the Indian for the loss of his hunting-grounds. His old 
manner of life is closed against him; he has no help given him 
in finding out any other. The consequence is, that he either 
courts immediate destruction by rushing into a hopeless war, or 
lingers on an outcast in a land which daily becomes more un- 
suited to him. In some cases, however, lands beyond the limits 
of the settlements have been allotted to the natives in lieu of 
those taken from them; but the process of extermination is still 
only delayed. The minds of the white settlers have been fami- 
liarised with the idea of removal, and by the time that the Indians 
have begun, slowly and painfully, to settle down to a changed 
life, and to make some progress in the cultivation of the soil, the 
advancing tide of population has caught them up, the settlers 
demand their expulsion from their new dwelling-place as loudly 
as they did from their old one, and so the process is again and 
again repeated, while, with each successive change, comes a 
fresh and more hopeless relapse into the barbarism from which 
they might, at one time, have escaped. The only means of pre- 
venting these evils seems to be to insist, in the first instance, 
that the natives shall be regarded as a charge upon the lands to 
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which they belong. A system of this kind has been successfully 
introduced by Sir G. Grey at the Cape of Good Hope, and Mr. 
Douglas proposes to form Indian reserves, in anticipation of 
settlement in all the districts of British Columbia inhabited by 
native tribes. 


“ These reserves should, in all cases, include their cultivated fields 
and village sites, for which, from habit and association, they invariably 
conceive a strong attachment, and prize more for that reason than for 
the extent or value of the land....... The remaining unoccu- 
pied land should be let out on leases at an annual rent to the highest 
bidder, and the whole proceeds arrising from such leases should be ap- 
plied to the exclusive benefit of the Indians. An amount of capital 
would thereby be created, equal, perhaps, to the sum required for ef- 
fecting the settlement of the Indians ; and any surplus funds remain- 
ing over that outlay, it is proposed to devote to the formation and 
support of schools, and of a clergyman to superintend their moral and 
religious training. 

The support of the Indians will thus, wherever land is valuable, be 
a matter of easy accomplishment; and in districts where the white 
population is small and the land unproductive, the Indians may be left 
almost wholly to their own resources, and, as a joint means of earning 
their livelihood, to pursue unmolested their favourite calling of fisher- 


men and hunters.”* 


Still it will not be enough to plant the natives in these re- 
serves; they must at the same time be fitted in some degree 
to endure the contact of a white population. The difficulty 
against which we have to struggle in the attempt to civilise the 
North-American Indian, is not so much an intellectual inapti- 
tude as a moral distaste. There are instances on record of Indian 
tribes which, under favourable circumstances, have made very 
considerable progress. In the United States, the Cherokees, 
before their last removal, in a community of 15,560 persons 
(including 1277 Negro slaves), had 18 schools, 36 grist-mills, 13 
saw-mills, 762 looms, 2480 spinning-wheels, 172 wagons, 2923 
ploughs, 7683 horses, 22,531 black cattle, 46,732 swine, 2546 
sheep, 430 goats, 62 blacksmiths’ shops, with public roads, turn- 
pikes, ferries, and newspapers in their own language.t But 
generally speaking, the Indian does not care for civilisation. He 
recognises its presence, wonders at its achievements, admits his 
own inability to resist its approach; but he feels for it neither 
admiration nor sympathy. He regards it as a barbarian might 
have regarded the civilisation of the Roman Empire, or as a feu- 
dal baron might have regarded the progress of the great trading 


* Papers relative to British Columbia, part ii. p. 68. 
t Stuart’s Three Years in North America, quoted in Merivale’s Colonisation 


and Colonies, p. 550. 
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cities. He has a certain contempt for it all the while. He dis- 
likes the restraint which it imposes upon him, the interference 
to which it subjects him. Civilisation keeps her prosaic side 
turned towards him; and in the exaltation of labour he sees 
only degradation, in the habits of settled life only the loss of the 
excitement which made life pleasant. No gentleman of the old 
school has a more thorough sense of the vulgarity of the new 
state of things than the North-American Indian. Our first step, 
therefore, in dealing with him, must be to find out some means 
of altering his estimate of the white man, some element of su- 
periority which he will not only recognise, but desire to share. 
We believe that the only way of civilising him is to begin with 
giving him religious instruction. If this can be done success- 
fully, our great difficulty is over. He no longer regards the 
white man as a being of an alien, and in some sort an inferior, 
race. And that it can be done successfully may, we think, be 
taken for granted. 

“The North-American Indian,” says Mr. Merivale, “is of a disposi- 
tion peculiarly religious ; and it is remarkable, considering the great 
amount of observation and of theory which has been expended on this 
singular race, how imperfectly and unjustly its qualifications in this par- 
ticular have been appreciated. For it is not by the positive tenets of 
its belief, if such they may be termed, that the religious tendencies of 
the savage mind are to be estimated. . . . . A far better insight into the 
religious state of the American Indian will be obtained by observing 
how peculiarly and emphatically he is, in the words of the apostle, ‘a 
law unto himself.’ I mean, how distinctly he evinces, in the whole moral 
conduct of his life, that he lives under a strong and awful sense of posi- 
tive obligation. It is of little matter with what doctrines that sense of 
obligation connects itself. It often appears to connect itself with none. 
The Indian cannot tell why a burden is laid upon him to act in this or 
that manner. He obeys a law undefined, unwritten, but mysteriously 
binding upon his spirit... . . If religion be what its name implies, 7d 
quod relligat, that which binds the will and enforces self-denial and self- 
devotion, be the object or motive held out what it may, then no people, 
taken in the mass, is to be compared, in this respect, to the savages of 
America. .... Now when we consider that the same creature, whose 
moral organisation is thus wonderfully developed, is one whv has fre- 
quently not the slightest taste or appreciation for the advantages of ma- 
terial improvement, and who ranks so low, in point of intellectual acquire- 
ment, that he is, perhaps, unable to count beyond ten—can any one 
entertain a doubt at which end the process of culture ought to begin? 
Surely the comparison of their moral state with their condition in other 
respects is, as it were, the crucial test, pointing out infallibly the di- 
rection in which alone, if in any, success is to be reasonably expected. 
In the expressive words of Penn, ‘ What good might not a good people 
graft, where there is so distinct a knowledge both of good and evil !’”* 

* Colonisation and Colonies, pp, 526-528, 
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And next to their conversion, the object most important to 
be kept in view is, the necessity of encouraging in every possible 
way the amalgamation of the native races with the white popula- 
tion. It is true that this end must be pursued under proper pre- 
cautions. We must take care that we do not, under the plea of 
putting the Indian on perfect equality with the white man, leave 
him in effect without any protection against him. Indeed, until 
we have raised the natives to a real equality with the settlers, 
perhaps the less we use the term the better. If we invest the 
Indian with all the rights and privileges of the European, if we 
give him for instance freedom of contract and freedom of aliena- 
tion, one of two consequences will certainly follow. Either he will 
be cajoled to use his liberty to his own detriment, or he will be 
useless to, and therefore unemployed by, thesettler. Fora time, 
at all events, the old Spanish system of treating the Indians as 
minors, is probably the safest that can be devised; but, with this 
proviso, the more useful the natives can be rendered to the set- 
tlers, the better for their own ultimate position. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company have long employed them to good purpose in 
several capacities. They are admirable boatmen and herdsmen; 
and as colonisation progresses these are just the services for 
which there will be most demand in settlements where a large 
portion of the internal intercourse must be carried on by water, 
and where much of the wealth of the inhabitants will consist of 
cattle and horses. But the relation of master and servant, though 
the most obvious, is not the only one which will grow up between 
the two races. The absence of any female white population in 
British Columbia must lead to a very large mixture of blood. If 
this can be effected without that utter corruption of morals which 
is to be dreaded, even under more favourable circumstances, in 
a@ community so miscellaneous and so degraded as the miners 
of British Columbia, this species of amalgamation is decidedly 
matter for congratulation. The presence of a half-breed popula- 
tion, such as already exists at the Red River, forms a most im- 
portant link between the native and the European, while it is an 
element which, if it does not bear an undue proportion to the 
community at large, is in itself very well suited to the incipient 
civilization of settlements just reclaimed from the wilderness. 
How far these and similar measures will be productive of any 
substantial benefit to their objects it would, after so many efforts 
and so many failures, be rash to predict. But it is none the less 
our duty to make the attempt; and if the prospect afforded by 
the sad retrospect of death and suffering, which the history of 
our dealings with aboriginal races offers to our view, is one of no 
ordinary discouragement, its contemplation’may at least supply us 
with some dearly bought experience, and some salutary warnings. 
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Art. V.—DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES AND ELSIE 
VENNER. 


Elsie Venner; a Romance of Destiny. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Cambridge and London: Macmillan and Co. 


In one of his earlier essays, Mr. Martineau illustrates the sha- 
dowy and inchoate perceptions which in many minds supply 
the place of fixed and definite convictions, by reference to the 
stage direction in a certain German drama, in which Adam is re- 
presented as crossing the stage “ going to be created.” We have 
much the same feeling in the perusal of many American works. 
The literature of the United States has as yet scarcely a substan- 
tive existence: it passes before us “going to be created.” Its 
best works are scarcely more than a promise of excellence, the 
precursors of an advent, shadows cast before; and, like most 
shadows, they are too vague and ill-defined, too fluctuating and 
easily distorted into grotesque forms, to enable us to discrimin- 
ate accurately the shape from which they are flung. We speak 
especially of creative and original literature, of poetry and fic- 
tion, of art in its widest sense, and of criticism which can no 
more exist apart from the contemporaneous production of great 
works of art than vision can exist without light. Indeed, the 
absence of great critics in America would of itself furnish suf- 
ficient indirect evidence,—if direct evidence were wanting,—of 
the absence of creative literary genius. According to Dr. 
Holmes, “ Nature, when she invented, manufactured, and pa- 
tented her authors, contrived to make critics out of the chips 
that were left.” Authors, therefore, are the necessary condition 
of critics. The latter are chips of the same block; and if the 
material be sound and good in the one, it will be so also in 
the other. They are homoousian, to adopt a theological word. 
When criticism is at a low ebb, in any community that has at- 
tained the reflective stage, it is because art is not at a high one. 
The stream cannot ascend higher than its source. In other de- 
partments than the belles lettres, American literature shows to 
less disadvantage. In law, in history, in divinity, in even spe- 
culation, she occupies a respectable place. The names of Kent 
and Story and Wheaton, of Prescott, Bancroft, and Motley, of 
Channing and Parker, of Bushnell and Emerson, would oc- 
cupy a distinguished rank in any literature. American life is 
essentially practical; and literature, with a bearing on affairs, 
has at once scope and stimulus. The first business of a young 
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society is to organise itself; the great work of a free and self- 
governing society is administration. Studies, therefore, which 
have to do with social organisation, and with the institutions and 
laws, which are the channels and regulators of social life, will 
flourish in such a people. The habits of local self-government 
which the parish, municipal, state, and federal institutions of the 
country foster, afford the materials and create the necessity of 
judicial science. Acquaintance with modern political life throws 
essential light upon past politics, that is, on history, and receives 
light from it in return. To this circumstance probably, acting 
upon an hereditary character formed in the English struggles for 
freedom, America owes its really great jurists and its respect- 
able historians, no less than its orators and statesmen. For we 
must not allow Polk and Buchanan and Marcy and Cass to lead 
us into forgetfulness that, at no distant date, America had its 
Clay and Calhoun and Webster. Oratory, statesmanship, juris- 
prudence, and history,—these are the natural product of the 
action of American circumstances and inherited character upon 
the higher intellect of the nation. The strongly marked specu- 
lative and religious tendencies of the American mind are in 
part the contrasted effects of the same cause. The first settlers, 
Puritans to start with, and thrown face to face with nature and 
its wonderful forces, compelled to strive with and subdue the 
forest and the torrent, felt themselves very near to God,— 
startled by his presence. They were religious, as the moun- 
taineer and sailor, and those who lead a life encompassed by 
perils and deliverances, are religious. The same feeling still 
characterises the Western settler. On the other hand, in the 
great cities of New England and the Northern States, religion 
is a relief sought from the wearing monotony of business, or 
a counter-excitement against its excitements. Where religion 
is, philosophy, in some form or other, is sure to be; just as 
where art is, we shall find, when the first stage of instinctive 
creation is past, criticism. Philosophy, indeed, is the critique of 
religion. Both are engaged on the same transcendent themes, 
before which the one bows down in reverent humility, exclaim- 
ing, “ Such knowledge is too wonderful for me,” while the other 
seeks, with not less reverence, to know. Speculation and wor- 
ship have alike their origin in wonder, exciting awe and stimu- 
lating curiosity. The cherubim and the seraphim render their 
differing homage to Him who, while He is Love, is also Light 
in which there is no darkness. P 
These causes, which have naturally and obviously given Ame- 
ricans an honourable place in law, in oratory, and in history, and 
which have as naturally, though not so obviously, conspired, 
with the accidents of individual genius, in the production among 
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her of great divines and acute and original thinkers,—the causes 
which have so operated have been fatal, or at least have militated 
against the growth of imaginative literature of the brightest 
order. That the poet is born, and not made, is, as it is com- 
monly understood, a far more questionable saying than that 
poetry grows, and is not made. It is a spontaneous product, 
requiring, indeed, pruning and culture, not a manufacture. The 
hurry and bustle in which the Americans, as a nation, live, the 
rough conflict with outward things in which, of necessity, they 
are engaged, do not allow them to wait for the germination and 
unfolding of those seeds of thought from which every great ima- 
ginative work must spring. The ground must lie fallow to be 
productive, and the Americans never let their ground lie fallow. 
A poetic conception must have lain long in the mind before it 
develops its own intrinsic character, and surrounds itself with 
suitable external relations. It is first there as a faint sugges- 
tion of a truth in, or soon assuming, symbolic form,—parable, 
allegory, narrative,— surrounding itself, by a sort of elective 
affinity of ideas, with appropriate imagery, circumstances, and 
action. The thought and its outward shape grow together: 
they are one and inseparable; the idea being apprehended only 
as it slowly bodies itself forth, and then only complete when its 
outer habitation is complete. For this, as for all things which 
involve the operation of faculties in a great degree independent 
of the will, time is necessary. Pressure cannot be put on tc 
hasten the work. Hence it is that a man, even of the highest 
faculties, can no more say, ‘*Go to; I will make a great poem, 
or fiction, or painting,” than he can say, “Go to; I will make 
a religion.” Leisure and tranquil contemplation are essential ; 
and it is for these that American life affords the least scope. 
Nor does the country possess those associations on which the 
imagination loves to feed. As Dr. Wendell Holmes himself 
more than half hints, the “common New England life” is a 
“lean, impoverished life, in distinction from a rich and sug- 
gestive one.” ‘There is no sufficient flavour of humanity in 
the soil out of which we grow.” What America has of romantic 
interest runs back to other and perishing races. With a single 
illustrious exception, the only fictions which are indigenous to 
the country, which are in any sense racy of the soil, are Cooper’s 
stories of the red men. The only poem of which the same can 
be predicated, with any plausibility even, is Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha. They confirm what we have said; for though these 
stories and the poem are American in scenery and incident, they 
are American in the ethnologist’s sense, and not Anglo-Ameri- 
can. They might have been written on either side of the Great 
Lakes. Once clear of the hunting-grounds and the wigwam, 
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Mr. Cooper sinks to the level of Mr. G. P. R. James as an 
imitator of Scott; and Mr. Longfellow—we will not say to 
that of Dr. Charles Mackay—but to that of an ingenious ex- 
perimenter in verse, filled with graceful European culture, and 
fresh from the European schools. The greatest of American 
novelists— Nathaniel Hawthorne —confesses, or rather com- 
plains, that America will not grow romances. He feels or fancies 
himself obliged to transport even his fertile genius to a foreign 
soil, before it will bring forth its maturest fruit. He may in- 
deed be cited against his own theory. The Scarlet Letter, The 
House with Seven Gables, The Blythedale Romance rise up in 
protest against his doctrine. But Mr. Hawthorne is the pro- 
verbial “one swallow.” He is the solitary exception to his own 
rule; and he may very well, under the circumstances, stand 
excused for having, with characteristic modesty, overlooked that 
exception. The only other illustrious name which could be 
appealed to against us is that of Wasliington Irving. But 
Washington Irving was not an American. We admit that, by 
an accident which we cannot account for, and for which we are 
not responsible, he was born in America. He was really, how- 
ever, an Englishman; and not even a modern Englishmen, but 
an Englishman of the time of Queen Anne, a contemporary of 
Addison and Steele; and in tastes, culture, and style, belongs 
to the Kit-Cat Club. In poetry, the case is even worse. ‘The 
names of Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, and Whittier, bring to 
our minds much touching or generous sentiment, and satiric or 
fantastic humour, clothed in fitting verse; but they only prove 
that America as yet caret vate sacro. Edgar Allen Poe, infi- 
nitely lower in many respects, exceeds them all in intensity, 
and makes the nearest approach to genius. The truth is, that 
American literature, apart from that of England, has no sepa- 
rate existence; any more than Belgian or Swiss literature has 
a separate existence as distinguished from that of France. The 
United States have yet to sign their intellectual Declaration of 
Independence. They are mentally still only a province of this 
country. They import their literature ready made. Any one 
who will look at the columns of almost any American newspaper 
will see how completely this is the case. The stories of Bulwer 
and Dickens, of Thackeray and Trollope, even of the thrilling 
authors who supply the London Journal or Family Herald with 
its weekly banquet of horrors, fill the broadsheets of the United 
States. . This circumstance codperates with the others which 
we have described to depress home talent. The market is 
glutted with better and cheaper (because stolen) articles from 
abroad. In the end, however, honesty would be the better 
policy. In literature, the principle of protection to native indus- 
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try has a proper application. A law of international copyright 
would do something to give America a national literature, the 
natural outcome and feeder of a vigorous national life. 

Before speaking briefly of the work which is named at the 
head of this article, we must say a few words of Dr. Holmes 
himself. If, as some advocates of the doctrine of hereditary 
transmission maintain, it is impossible to understand a man with- 
out having known his ancestors up, at least, to the second ge- 
neration backwards, it is as impossible thoroughly to appreciate 
a work of art without knowing something of the artist. ‘There 
are few cultivated English readers to whom The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table requires an introduction. The book so named, 
with its successor, The Professor at the Breakfast-Table, has been 
widely read and much admired in this country. They have, 
we believe, achieved an unbounded popularity at home, not 
without reason. Dr. Holmes is indisputably and above all an 
entertaining writer. He thinks, and he can express his thought 
articulately. He flashes upon you an ingenious suggestion, or 
a whimsical paradox, clothed in fantastic guise, and without giv- 
ing you time to pause upon the truth it contains, or to reflect 
even whether what seems so plausible is true, presents you with 
another and another in endless sequence. The general effect is 
somewhat kaleidoscopic. It suits, we suppose, the rapid hurry 
ofthe American mind, which cannot delay upon any thing, but 
which glances quickly over a thousand things; which is curious, 
but has its curiosity easily sated; which propounds countless 
questions, and is contented with the first plausible reply. Ano- 
ther source of Dr. Holmes’s American popularity lies, no doubt, 
in the circumstance that he is a man of varied culture, accom- 
plished in no ordinary degree; and that he addresses a people 
among whom a certain low average of education is universal, but 
among whom a high order of cultivation is rare. His writings 
abound in pleasant hints, stimulative to curiosity, of regions of 
thought and literature into which his readers have never pene- 
trated ; and they agreeably enlarge, though by fitful glimpses, 
which rapidly close in, the mental horizon of the great body of 
subscribers to the Atlantic Monthly. But though enriched with 
European culture, Dr. Holmes is essentially an American. 
Rub the varnish off the Russian, and the Tartar is seen beneath. 
There is the exaggerated provincialism of sentiment, the confu- 
sion of extent of territory with national greatness, of democratic 
equality with personal freedom, which characterise the typical 
American. There are few Englishmen who will be able to read 
such passages as the following without a smile. The professor 
speaks at the breakfast-table. 

“A young fellow, born of good stock, in one of the more thorcughly 
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civilised portions of these United States of America, bred in good prin- 
ciples, inheriting a social position which makes him at his ease every 
where, means sufficient to educate him thoroughly without taking away 
the stimulus to vigorous exertion, and with good opening in some hon- 
ourable path of labour, is the finest sight our private satellite has had 
the opportunity of inspecting on the planet to which she belongs.” 


After pointing out the great superiority of the young Ame- 
rican over the young Greek, much in the spirit in which Mr. 
Hannibal Chollop combated the assertion of the Spartan Portico 
(a tri-weekly journal) that the ancient Athenians went a-head 
of the present Loco-foco Ticket, Dr. Holmes proceeds with al- 
most lyrical enthusiasm : 

“ Never since man came into this atmosphere of oxygen and azote 
was there any thing like the condition of the young American of the 
nineteenth century. Having in possession, or in prospect, the best part 
of half a world, with all its climates and soils to choose from ; equipped 
with wings of fire and smoke that fly with him day and night, so that 
he counts his journey, not in miles, but in degrees, and sees the seasons 
change as the wild fowl sees them in his annual flight; with huge levia- 
thans always ready to take him on their broad backs, and push behind 
them with their pectoral or caudal fins the waters that seam the con- 
tinent or separate the hemispheres ; heir of all old civilisations, founder 
of that new one which, if all the prophecies of the human heart are not 
lies, is to be the noblest as it is to be the last; isolated in space as from 
the races that are governed by dynasties whose divine right grows out of 
human wrong, yet knit into the most absolute solidarity with mankind 
of all times and places by the one great thought he inherits as his na- 
tional birthright ; free to form and express his opinions on almost* 
every subject, and assured that he will soon* acquire the last franchise 
which men withhold from men—that of stating the laws of his Spiritual 
Being, and the beliefs he accepts without hindrance, except from clearer 
views of truth,—he seems to want nothing for a large, wholesome, 
noble, beneficent life. In fact, the chief danger is that he will think 
the whole planet is made for him, and forget that there are some possi- 
bilities left in the débris of the Old-World civilisation which deserve a 
a respectful treatment at his hands.” 


We grant the young American “ the wings of fire and smoke” 
and “huge leviathans” with “broad backs” and “pectoral or caudal 
fins,’—that is, ill-made railroads and explosive steamboats, and 
a vast territory to traverse in these insecure conveyances. We 
may also grant that his “chief danger,” as with all half-educated 
persons, lies in that boastful self-exaggeration, which is the re- 
sult of complete ignorance, or only superficial knowledge of 
past history and foreign lands. But we deny the justice of the 
advantage attributed to America in the following passage. 

“J doubt if we have more practical freedom in America than they 

* The italics are our own, 
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have in England,’ I said. ‘An Englishman thinks as he likes in religion 
and politics. Mr. Martineau speculates as freely as ever Dr. Channing 
did, and Mr. Bright is as independent as Mr. Seward.’ 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘it isn’t what a man thinks or says, but when, and 
where, and to whom he thinks and says it. A man with a flint and steel 
striking sparks over a wet blanket is one thing, and striking them over a 
tinder-box is another. The free Englishman is born under protest ; he 
lives and dies under protest,—a tolerated but not a welcome fact. Is 
not freethinker a term of reproach in England? The same idea in the 
soul of an Englishman, who struggled up to it and still holds it antago- 
nistically, and in the soul of an American to whom it is congenital and 
spontaneous, and often unrecognised save as an element blended with 
all his thoughts,—a natural movement like the drawings of his breath, or 
the beatings of his heart,—is a very different thing.’” 


A quasi-conservative like.Mr. Seward is certainly not an 
appropriate parallel to Mr. Bright. Mr. Sumner would be more 
to the point. If Mr. Bright, after one of his tirades against the 
aristocracy in the House of Commons, were smitten down from 
behind with a leaded cane,—say by Lord John Manners,—we 
might admit that liberty of speech in England and America 
were on the same level. Mr. Martineau speculates a great deal 
more freely than ever Dr. Channing did. To step outside the 
recognised sects, we doubt whether Professor Newman has ever 
experienced that same complication of petty annoyances and 
persecutions which Theodore Parker describes in the sermons in 
which he gives “Some Account of his Ministry,” as directed 
against himself in that dudaros yijs, that centre of the universe, 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Holyoake, on the whole, has had an easier 
time of it than Elijah Lovejoy. The two thinkers who have 
most widely influenced cultivated English society in all ranks, 
Thomas Carlyle and John Stuart Mill, are certainly not re- 
markable either for political or for theological orthodoxy. But 
our purpose is not to discuss this question with Dr. Holmes, but 
simply to establish, and illustrate, the ultra-Americanism which 
characterises him. So far from admitting with him, however, 
that “ America is the only place where man is full-grown,” we 
contend that in America we have not the full-grown man, but 
only the over-grown boy. ‘There is the boastful self-exaggera- 
tion, the inability of taking fair measure of its capacities and 
attainments as compared with those of its contemporaries and 
predecessors, which mark a people that has not yet cut its 
wisdom-teeth. The products of the American mind have no 
mellowness; there is a crude acidity about them. With all 
his intensely American feeling, however, Dr. Holmes is un- 
able to make any advance towards the creation of a specifically 
American literature. He no sooner puts pen to paper than he 
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becomes imitative. As in Washington Irving we have the re- 
vivication of the Spectator school of literature, as in Cooper we 
see only the pale and watery reflexion of Walter Scott, so in Dr. 
Holmes we have an American edition (expurgated) of Montaigne 
and Rabelais and Sterne. The modern work of English litera- 
ture which the “ Aristocrat” and the “ Professor” at the break- 
fast-table at once call to mind,—as much, perhaps, in the way 
of contrast as in the way of resemblance,—is the Voctes Ambro- 
siane. The broad rollicking humour and strong sense of the 
Scotch professor, however, are in contrast as remarkable with 
the somewhat thin intellectual wit of the American, as the dry 
toast and tea of a Boston boarding-house are to the “strong 
waters” and meat-suppers of Ambrose’s. The divinity student 
and school-dame and vexed female in bombazine are the proper 
hearers of the wisdom of the Autocrat, as the Shepherd and Tickler 
are the fitting interlocutors of North. The entire absence of dra- 
matic powers in Holmes is, however, what chiefly differentiates 
him from Wilson. The boarders at his breakfast-table are only 
so many points to which the Autocrat attaches the threads of his 
conversation, so many mirrors in which he is variously reflected, 
They exist only as they are shone upon by him. We are sorry 
to speak in what appears disparagement of a writer for whom 
we entertain a very sincere admiration ; from whom the reader 
is sure of entertainment and of a certain amount of mental sti- 
mulus; in whom we acknowledge wit, humour, fancy — real, 
if not of the highest order, shrewd observations of life, if not 
deep insight into character, ingenious if somewhat superficial 
criticism on art, literature, and philosophy. We are glad to add, 
without any qualification, that Dr. Holmes’s sympathies are 
always large and humane; and that the most odious of tyran- 
nies,—always associated in those who indulge it with a deep un- 
derlying scepticism, which suspects its own truth of being a cun- 
ningly disguised lie that may be found out, the tyranny which 
would suppress free thought on the most stupendous of all 
themes,—is thoroughly hated and despised by him. Seeing life 
by snatches rather than seeing it whole, apprehensive of the 
salient points of a character rather than grasping it in its living 
unity, endowed, in a word, with susceptible fancy rather than 
with a sterling imagination, Dr. Holmes’s vocation would ap- 
pear not to be towards fiction. It is in fragmentary “ guesses at 
truth,” rather than in completed delineations of life and charac- 
ter, that his strength hitherto has seemed to lie. Whether Elsie 
Venner confirms this pre-supposition, or rather the author's doc- 
trine, that every man has at least one novel in him, and “ that he 
(Dr. Holmes), as an individual of the human race, could write 
one novel, or story, at any rate, if he would ;’—which of these 
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alternatives is true, remains to be seen. If he has succeeded, he 
has furnished the best refutation of Mr. Hawthorne’s notion that 
American life and manners do not afford materials for a romance, 
by doing what was pronounced impossible. Solvitur ambulando. 

The “destiny” which is referred to in the title-page is not, 
we may premise, the “manifest destiny” of which we used to 
hear so much in connexion with America,—romance though that 
appears now to have become. It refers to the doctrine, very 
prominent in all Dr. Holmes’s writings, that character, mental 
and moral, is largely dependent on organisation; that trans- 
mitted and congenital qualities form a determining force in life. 
This opinion is not peculiar to Dr. Holmes. Every man, not 
only of science, but of sense, holds it, with more or less limitation; 
and Dr. Holmes himself does not hold it altogether without 
limitation. In many cases, however, the limitation is held so 
strongly as practically to reduce the original truth to nothing; 
in others so slight a limitation is admitted as virtually to leave 
the doctrine unchecked, to drift into a materialistic fatalism. 
Apart from the nicely-balanced judgments of physiologists and 
psychologists, in the matter of truths admitted into any mind, 
there are some which, from a natural affinity, become operative 
in it, and are always present with it; they form the key by 
which it unlocks the secrets of character, the light in which it 
views nature and life, the interpretation of all mysteries. There 
are other truths, different of course in different persons, which, 
admitted in words, are practically ignored. ‘To the former 
class, in the case of Dr. Holmes, belonys the doctrine of congen- 
ital qualities, coming to us by hereditary transmission. It is 
the clue by which he finds his way through the labyrinth. He 
deduces from it, as he well may, many lessons of practical wis- 
dom, and of tender and enlarged charity. Not denying, occasion- 
ally in a sort of moral compulsion conceding, that the mind has 
a self-determining power, operative under fixed conditions, he 
soon loses sight of the self-determining power, and remembers 
only the fixed conditions. Character, he allows, is destiny; but 
organisation is character, and organisation is an affair of race and 
parentage and external influences, moulding the individual as 
clay is moulded. ‘This is the “destiny,” the “ romance” of which 
is told in Elsie Venner. It is there put in a very bold and 
startling, and what will be to some minds repulsive, shape. 

Elsie Venner is the daughter of a gentleman of wealth and 
culture, belonging to what the author calls the Brahmin caste of 
New England, and resident in the flourishing town of Rockland, 
lying at the foot of a mountain, which forms an important part 
of the scenery of the story. 


“The one feature of The Mountain that shed the brownest horror 
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on its woods was the existence of the terrible region known as Rattle- 
snake Ledge, and still tenanted by those damnable reptiles, which distil 
a fiercer venom under our cold northern sky than the cobra himself in 
the land of tropical spices and poisons. 

From the earliest settlement of the place, this fact had been, next 
to the Indians, the reigning nightmare of the inhabitants. It was easy 
enough, after a time, to drive away the savages; for ‘a screeching In- 
dian Divell,’ as our fathers called him, could not crawl into the crack 
of a rock to escape from his pursuers. But the venomous population 
of Rattlesnake Ledge had a Gibraltar for their fortress that might have 
defied the siege-train dragged to the walls of Sebastopol. In its deep 
embrasures and its impregnable casemates they reared their families, 
they met in love or wrath, they twined together in family knots, they 
hissed defiance in hostile clans, they fed, slept, hibernated, and in due 
time died in peace. Many a foray had the town’s-people made, and 
many a stuffed skin was shown as a trophy,—nay, there were families 
where the children’s first toy was made from the warning appendage 
that once vibrated to the wrath of one of these ‘ cruel serpents.’ Some- 
times one of them, coaxed out by a warm sun, would writhe himself 
down the hill-side into the roads, up the walks that led to houses,— 
worse than this, into the long grass, where the bare-footed mowers 
would soon pass with their swinging scythes,—more rarely into houses, 
—and on one memorable occasion, early in the last century, into the 
meeting-house, where he took a position on the pulpit-stairs,—as is 
narrated in the ‘ Account of some Remarkable Providences,’ &c., where 
it is suggested that a strong tendency of the Rev. Didymus Bean, the 
Minister at that time, towards the Arminian Heresy may have had 
something to do with it, and that the Serpent supposed to have been 
killed on the Pulpit-Stairs was a false show of the Deemon’s Contriv- 
ance, he having come in to listen to a Discourse which was a sweet 
Savour in his Nostrils, and, of course, not being capable of being killed 
Himself. Others said, however, that, though there was good Reason to 
think it was a Demon, yet he did come with Intent to bite the Heel of 
that faithful Servant,—«&c. 

One Gilson is said to have died of the bite of a rattlesnake in this 
town early in the present century. After this there was a great snake- 
hunt, in which very many of these venomous beasts were killed,—one 
in particuiar, said to have been as big round as a stout man’s arm, and 
to have had no less than forty joints to his rattle—indicating, according 
to some, that he had lived forty years, but, if we might put any faith in 
the Indian tradition, that he had killed forty human beings,—an idle 
fancy, clearly. This hunt, however, had no permanent effect in keeping 
down the serpent population. Viviparous creatures are a kind of spe- 
cie-paying lot, but oviparous ones only give their notes, as it were, for 
a future brood,—an egg being, so to speak, a promise to pay a young 
one by and by, if nothing happen. Now the domestic habits of the 
rattlesnake are not studied very closely, for obvious reasons ; but it is, 
no doubt, to all intents and purposes oviparous. Consequently it has 
large families, and is not easy to kill out. 

In the year 184—, a melancholy proof was afforded to the inha- 
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bitants of Rockland that the brood which infested The Mountain was 
not extirpated. A very interesting young married woman, detained at 
home at the time by the state of her health, was bitten in the entry of 
her own house by a rattlesnake which had found its way down from 
The Mountain. Owing to the almost instant employment of powerful 
remedies, the bite did not prove immediately fatal; but she died within 
a few months of the time when she was bitten. 

All this seemed to throw a lurid kind of shadow over The Moun- 
tain. Yet, as many years passed without any accident, people grew 
comparatively careless, and it might rather be said to add a fearful kind 
of interest to the romantic hill-side, that the banded reptiles, which had 
been the terror of the red men for nobody knows how many thousand 
years, were there still, with the same poison-bags and spring-teeth at the 
white men’s service, if they meddled with them.” 


On the incident described in the last paragraph but one of 
the preceding extract, the story turns. Elsie Venner is the 
daughter of the lady who is bitten by the rattlesnake; she is 
born shortly after the accident. The poison of the reptile, how- 
ever, has entered her system; a nature lower than human is 
grafted upon, and overshadows, and suppresses, ber womanly 
qualities. She is a Lamia—a serpent. In external indications, 
as well as in character, this fact expresses itself. She walks with 
a peculiar undulation of movement. The pattern of her dress, 
the mode in which her scarf is twisted round her, her habit of 
coiling and uncoiling her gold chain about her wrist, her sibi- 
lant utterance, the power of mysterious fascination which lurks 
through the strange cold glitter of her eyes, and compels an in- 
voluntary obedience, perplex observers, and reveal the serpent 
nature to the reader, who is in the secret. She bites a playfellow 
in childish anger, and the wound requires to be cauterised, that 
it may not be mortal; when provoked, “she throws her head 
back, her eyes narrowing, and her forehead drawing down ;” so 
that an observer “thought her head actually flattened itself.” 
Round her neck is a mysterious circular mark, always concealed 
by a golden chain. She visits alone Rattlesnake Ledge, and 
exercises a mysterious ascendency over its fearful inhabitants, 
saving a chance wanderer to that spot. 


“Mr. Bernard walked to the mouth of the cavern or fissure and 
looked into it. His look was met by the glitter of two diamond eyes, 
small, sharp, cold, shining out of the darkness, but gliding with a smooth» 
steady motion towards the light and himself. He stood fixed, struck 
dumb, staring back into them with dilating pupils and sudden numb- 
ness of fear that cannot move, as in the terror of dreams. The two 
sparks of light came forward until they grew to circles of flame, and all 
at once lifted themselves up, as if in angry surprise. Then for the first 
time thrilled in Mr. Bernard’s ears the dreadful sound that nothing which 
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breathes, be it man or brute, can hear unmoved,—the long, loud, sting- 
ing whirr, as the huge thick-bodied reptile shook his many-jointed 
rattle and adjusted his loops for the fatal stroke. His eyes were drawn 
as with magnets toward the circles of flame. His ears rung as in the 
overture to the swooning dream of chloroform. Nature was before man 
with her anesthetics. The cat's first shake stupefies the mouse; the 
lion’s first shake deadens the man’s fear and feeling ; and the crotalus 
paralyses before he strikes. He waited as in a trance,—waited as one 
that longs to have the blow fall, and all over, as the man who shall be 
in two pieces in a second waits for the axe to drop. But while he looked 
straight into the flaming eyes, it seemed to him that they were losing 
their light and terror, that they were growing tame and dull ; the charm 
was dissolving, the numbness was passing away, he could move once 
more. He heard a light breathing close to his ear, and, half turning, 
saw the face of Elsie Venner, looking motionless into the reptile’s eyes, 
which had shrunk and faded under the stronger enchantment of her 
own.” 


The moral qualities of this singular being are precisely cor- 
respondent. The story shows the gradual humanising of Elsie 
Venner, partly through the influence of a strong attachment, 
partly, we are left to infer, through the natural dying out of the 
lower nature engrafted on the higher. The physical change 
which the system is by some believed to have gone through in 
all its parts, by the time it reaches maturity, casts out the poison 
which had perverted it ; but the struggle has been too long and 
protracted, and life perishes with it. 

The conception of a literally brute nature in a human form 
is in itself by no means attractive. The idea ofa reptile semi- 
parentage is still more repulsive. In Elsie Venner we have the 
moral counterpart of the artistic incongruity which Horace 


censures when 
“turpiter atrum 


Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superné.” 


Dr. Holmes, though not vouching for the possible existence 
of a nature so influenced as that of his heroine, evidently inclines 
to believe that such a case not only might occur but has oc- 
curred. In his preface he explains himself to the following effect: 


“Tn calling this narrative a ‘romance,’ the author wishes to make 
sure of being indulged in the common privileges of the poetic license. 
Through all the disguise of fiction, a grave scientific doctrine may 
‘tbe detected lying beneath some of the delineations of character. He 
has used this doctrine as a part of the machinery of his story, without 
pledging his absolute belief in it to the extent to which it is asserted or 
implied. It was adopted as a convenient medium of truth, rather than as 
an accepted scientific conclusion. The reader must judge for himself what 
is the value of various stories cited from old authors. .... The author 
must be permitted, however, to say here, in his personal character, and 
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as responsible to the students of the human mind and body, that since 
this story has been in progress he has received the most startling con- 
firmation of the possibility of the existence of a character like that 
which he had drawn as a purely imaginary conception in Elsie Venner.” 


We are quite incompetent to discuss the physiological basis 
of the story. We demur, however, to the propriety of illustrating 
a “ grave scientific doctrine” by what may possibly be a wild and 
unscientific delusion; and still more to the artistic suitability 
of introducing into a story of prosaic modern life, abounding in 
Yankee vulgarisms, an incident so abnormal and unverified as 
that on which Elsie Venner hinges. Granting for the moment 
its possibility, granting its actuality, it still is out of place. The 
scenery and events, the tone and colouring of the tale, are not 
in keeping with it. The conception illustrates the fantastic ex- 
travagance, that lack of a controlling good taste, which mark 
American literature. It is “sensation writing ;” the object is 
to startle. The best proof of this is that Dr. Holmes’s serpent- 
woman does not excite awe, pity, or terror, but simply incredu- 
lity. Elsie Venner, so far as the heroine’s character is concerned, 
has neither the verisimilitude of a story of real life, nor the in- 
structiveness of avowed parable or allegory. Dr. Holmes is 
by no means the first to describe the gradual humanising of a 
character in which a nature lower than human predominates. 
Mr. Hawthorne has done so in his romance of T’ransformation. 
The stories of Undines and of Neckars are other instances. 
But these are avowedly only the mere play of a graceful or pa- 
thetic fancy, or the symbolical utterance of truths which we can 
detach from their exterior form. A case like that of Elsie Ven- 
ner belongs to the morbid pathologist, and not to the novelist. 
To be treated with effect in fiction, it should be transferred to 
an age or country—to Egypt or Greece—where, in the strange- 
ness of the surrounding scenery and costume, rites and beliefs, 
it would lose something of the monstrosity which attaches to it 
as actually presented. 

The secondary characters in Elsie Venner are, to our mind, 
more happily conceived than that of the heroine. The work de- 
rives its chief value not form the “ iomance of destiny” which 
it contains, but from the glimpses which it affords us of ordinary 
American life in a provincial town of New England. The two 


ministers, Liberal and Calvinist, the Rev. Chauncy Fairweather | 


and the Rev. Dr. Honeywood, each covertly leaning to the other’s 
faith ; Deacon Sloper and Colonel Sprowle and Mr. Silas Peck- 
ham, are, we dare say, faithful portraitures. The picture, if it 
be a correct one, is by no means flattering. It leaves an impres- 
sion that over American society there is diffused an incurable 
vulgarity of speech, sentiment, and language, hard to define, but 
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perceptible in every word and gesture. We do not pretend 
that in the middle classes of an English town we should find 
any remarkable degree of refinement. But here there is a per- 
vading atmosphere of good breeding, which extends to those 
who do not themselves possess access to the immediate sources of 
cultivation. Even more conclusive, however, than the genuine 
vulgarity of the characters whom Dr. Holmes intends to paint as 
vulgar, is the real vulgarity of those whom he would represent 
to us as well-taught and highly-bred gentlemen, of whom Mr. 
Bernard Langdon is the type. His utter failure in this charac- 
ter would seem as if the model on which it was founded was 
not over common. His success in delineating the Slopers and 
Sprowles is in remarkable contrast. In the one, probably he 
draws from experience, in the other, from imagination. Be this 
as it may, the latter have an air of reality which is entirely 
wanting to the former. The inference which is suggested by 
this, as to the condition of American society outside of the great 
centres of intelligence, may be unjust, but it is not unnatural. 





Art. VI—THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Brita. By Max Miiller. London: Longmans, 
1861. 


Letter to Baron Bunsen on the Turanian Languages. By Max 
Miiller. Contained in vol. i. of Bunsen’s Outlines of the Philosophy 
of Universal History, or vol. iii. of his Christianity and Mankind. 
London: Longmans, 1854. 


Survey of Languages. By Max Miiller. London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1855. 


Ir it be true that the “ proper study of mankind is man,” there 
is surely no subject which ought to engage his thoughts and 
rivet his attention more than that of language. View it as we 
may, whether as binding humanity together by the bonds of a 
common superiority above the brutes, or in its countless varie- 
ties affording the most reliable means of classifying the several 
races of humanity itself, or as giving the key to many a dark 
question of mythology, history, religion, or philosophy, or as 
unlocking for us the stores of wisdom contained in the litera- 
tures of all nations from the world’s beginning, and enabling us 
thereby to form an intelligent estimate of the relative intellec- 
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tual and social position of the various nations and the successive 
ages,—its study will reward the student with treasures such as 
he could expect from few other objects of intellectual pursuit. 
And, in a certain sense, the study of language has always been 
natural to man. That is to say, before any curiosity was awak- 
ened by things lying so much apart from human interests as 
herbs, spiders, or snails,—before any science of natural history 
could arise,—there was the practical daily need of knowing how 
to speak correctly. The language of the infant patriarchs had 
to be trained into correct Hebrew, just as the nursery-language 
of our own day is gradually formed into correct English. And 
the peculiarities of pronunciation of individuals, families, or 
tribes, must, especially as intercourse amongst men widened, 
have given rise to discussion as to the right and wrong of dia- 
lectic varieties, which directed the attention even of a people 
ignorant of the existence of grammar to language as a fit sub- 
ject of speculation. In this early age there was no literature, 
unless the short proverbs and ballads which might spring up 
from time to time in each family or tribe in its peculiar dialect, 
and be as rapidly forgotten, could be dignified by the name; 
and consequently no authority to determine the classicality of 
one form or the vulgarity of others, and no evidence of the his- 
torical permissibility of one form and the modern innovation 
of others; and consequently correctness would be determined 
by analogy: thrived would be preferred to throve, brothers to 
brethren. 

But little progress would be made by this primitive specula- 
tion on language towards a Science of Language. Inasmuch as 
the feeling for a correct use of the nominative case rather than 
the accusative is inherent in human speech of whatever dialect, 
this question would never present itself for solution at all, and 
ages would pass during which people would “speak grammar 
without knowing it.”* The same may be said of all the other 
great cardinal points of grammar; and the kind of language- 
speculation that has been indicated would scarcely even tend 
towards creating grammatical science. The latter owes its being 
to the philosophers only. When the mind turns its gaze inward 
upon itself, and discovers that action of some sort or other is 
always the object of its contemplation, and that action must 
proceed from some one being and be executed upon some other, 
then it has not only laid the groundwork of logic, but of gram- 

* We are aware that there are English dialects which use the pronouns him, 
her as nominatives; but case-distinctions have so entirely vanished from substan- 
tives in our language, that the feeling for them has been obscured, and cannot 
maintain the correct usage even in the pronouns. But in the dialects of lan- 


guages in which the distinctions of cases is the rule, and not the exception, no 
such irregularities are observed. 
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mar too, by virtue of the correspondence between thoughts and 
the words that embody them. The difference between verb 
and substantive, between subject and predicate, between nomi- 
native and accusative, is revealed at once. Hence is produced 
a philosophy, or theory, of language; dealing, however, with 
syntax, not with grammatical forms, explaining the principles 
of the collocation of words en masse, but not at all those of the 
peculiar form of each word singly, and least of all the derivation 
of words from some hypothetical root. It is perhaps impossible 
to overestimate the importance of the advance made at this 
stage. If it leaves more to be done than it accomplishes itself, 
it contains the germ of all that is to follow. The differences in 
nature between the various parts of speech having once been 
discovered by the philosopher, it will be easy for the grammarian 
to follow on his track, and discover that they differ in form also. 
Whereas, if the difference in form had been first noticed, it could 
have been regarded only as a caprice of speech to be accepted 
as a fact, but from which no principle could be deduced, and, 
like other anomalies which the mind finds no pleasure in con- 
templating, would have been rapidly forgotten again. The cate- 
gories of time, place, manner, motion to, motion from, having 
once been established as modes of thought, the grammarian 
will have a definite direction given to his otherwise desultory 
studies in tracking out every means adopted by language for 
the expression of these modes of thought ; and thus will be dis- 
covered the use of cases and other grammatical mysteries. It 
is almost needless to observe that for the Western world this 
great advance was made by Plato and Aristotle ; but so apt are 
we Europeans to deduce the whole of civilisation from Western 
sources, that it does seem necessary to observe that the Brah- 
manic philosophers had advanced as far, and indeed much 
farther, in the direction of philosophical grammar in the sixth 
century before Christ. 

The next stage which the study of language attains is only 
reached through the experience gained by the comparison of 
two languages. This stage introduces a study and understand- 
ing of the formal part of grammar. It is hardly too much to 
affirm that but for the contact of the Greeks with other nations, 
their different conjugations of verbs, declensions of nouns, and 
derivation of the various parts of speech, would never have been 
thoroughly understood. As a foreigner reads the idiosyncrasies 
of our national character better than a native, so it is he who 
discovers the formal part of the grammar of our language by 
regarding it from a point outside. We may verify this from 
our own language. English grammars, which treat the language 
from a purely English point of view, either simply neglect all 
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mention of conjugation, or throw out verbs like blow, blew, 
blown, as irregular and not worth consideration. As their con- 
jugation comes by nature to an Englishman, it does not occur 
to him that it may depend on principles which would be worth 
understanding. Accordingly much more may be learned from 
English grammars for the use of foreigners on the niceties of 
pronunciation, on peculiarities of conjugation, and on other 
points of a formal nature, than from most of those written for 
Englishmen. And so a far more accurate knowledge of the for- 
mal elements of the classical languages has undoubtedly been 
possessed by Scaliger, Casaubon, Porson, Zumpt, Madvig, and 
Lobeck, than by Demosthenes or Cicero. So different 1s con- 
scious knowledge from native instinct. Thus the comparison 
of two languages brings under contemplation a totally different 
province of language from what would have engaged the student 
of either separately. 

It might be supposed that, as philosophy had given the theo- 
retical principles on which the study of language was to be 
founded, and as the comparison of two languages for the pur- 
pose of teaching one had laid down rules for the formal element, 
no further advance was possible. And, in truth, the world has 
been satisfied with this result from Aristotle’s day to the present. 
The rules of form invented by the teacher of language, having 
regard only to the practical end of enabling us to learn the lan- 
guage, are merely empirical, and indicate no ultimate principle 
to which the various forms owe their birth; as when they tell 
us to add d to love if we require the past tense loved, but 
leave us in the dark as to how that little change of form can 
produce so great a change of meaning. And so, when these 
empirical rules separate what ought to be brought together,—as 
they do in making Corinthi, “at Corinth,” to be one case, and 
Carthagine, “at Carthage,” Sardibus, “at Sardes,” another ; or 
join what ought to be separated,—as in connecting fero and tulz, 
summys and supremus,—these misadventures are laid to the 
account of the “ caprice of language,” and no attempt is made 
to arrive at unity or simplicity in what seems to present such a 
tangle of inconsistencies. When the belief in the “caprice of 
language” has become a settled one, another stage has been 
reached in the study of language. A profoundly sad one is 
this to contemplate : it not only fails itself to advance the science 
of grammar, but it prevents any future advance; where the 
earlier age had been delighted with the discovery of law and 
order, it now finds only chance; every thing that does not dis- 
play its reason to the most careless glance it brands as irre- 
gular. Moreover, if even the inflexion of single words displays 
so little consistency, how much less likely is the derivation of 
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one word from another likely to do so! Hence at this stage 
free play is given to unbounded license of etymology; where 
scepticism is general as to any principle of formation in lan- 
guages, etymology may serve as an idle amusement, displaying 
more or less of ingenuity, but can yield no result, nor even 
produce conviction in the mind of the etymologist himself. It 
is, moreover, a sort of ingenuity which, as it rests upon no 
basis of objective truth, may quite as pleasantly be exercised in 
the comparison of languages known from the evidence of history 
and geography to be utterly unconnected, as in that of cognate 
dialects. When we consider that all our standard dictionaries 
up to the most recent times,— Forcellini, Freund, Leverett, 
Damm, Bailey, Johnson, Webster,—whatever be their merits 
in other respects, stand upon this sceptical and trifling stage in 
etymology, how can we wonder if etymology has received a 
bad name, and if an argument based on etymology would be, 
by nine educated persons out of ten, conceived to rest on shift- 
ing sand ? 

This prejudice against the etymological comparison of lan- 
guages rests on so long an experience, and has taken such firm 
root, that it will probably take a very long time to eradicate it, 
although the altered method which has produced what we are 
justified in calling with Dr. Max Miiller a Science of Language 
is not a creation of yesterday. But this we may very safely as- 
sert, that no event has yet occurred in this country so calculated 
to induce a juster view of linguistic studies than the delivery by 
Dr. Max Miiller, before the Royal Institution, of the series of 
Lectures on the Science of Language which we have put at 
the head of our Paper. The combination of profound learning 
on the subject in hand, remarkable dexterity in seizing on the 
aptest illustrations from every department of the wide field he 
surveys, a well-stored mind on other subjects of human learning, 
a masterly intellect trained to sift evidence and trace effects to 
their causes, and withal an enthusiasm that would carry the 
reader lightly over the driest flats, and a geniality and spright- 
liness truly surprising,—this combination not only makes Dr. 
Max Miller a delightful lecturer and writer, but ensures for 
the science to which he chiefly devotes his great powers an ac- 
knowledgment and an interest for which it might have had 
long to wait. An Englishman, moreover, will willingly allow a 
foreigner to be an authority on the subject of language in gene- 
ral who has given such practical proof of his linguistic talent 
by the wonderful facility with which he wields the English 
tongue. His style is remarkable not only for its pleasant per- 
spicuity, but for its racy English character and its freedom from 
even any suspicion of foreign idiom. 
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It was, however, this very etymological comparison of lan- 
guages, the abuse of which by the empirical and sceptical school 
had brought etymology into contempt, which gave birth to the 
new Science of Language. A principle had been established 
which threw a new light on the subject, and gave a direction to 
the researches of linguists which led them to ever-expanding 
discoveries. This was the separation of the two elements of 
words, root and inflexion, and the discovery consequent there- 
upon that it is the inflexional system which stamps upon a 
language its peculiar character, and therefore determines its 
affinities. To the study of the Semitic dialects we doubtless 
owe this most fruitful discovery; for in them the identity of the 
inflexions, and of the whole grammatical system, is far more 
striking than the affinity of the roots, which, indeed, in many 
instances diverge very remarkably between the more distant 
members of the family. And Hervas (in his Catalogo, 1800) 
“proved, by a comparative list of declensions and conjugations, 
that Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Amharic, 
are all but dialects of one original language, and constitute one 
family of speech, the Semitic.” Having once convinced himself 
of this principle on the field of the Semitic languages, he pro- 
ceeded to apply it with success to other languages; and so we are 
told “he even pointed out that the terminations of the three gen- 
ders in Greek os, é, on, are the same as the Sanskrit as, d, am. 

This seems to us the life-giving principle of the modern 
science of language; and to the collection of vocabularies of all 
attainable languages of the world, for the purpose of comparison, 
suggested by Leibniz, and realised in the Vocabulary of the 
Empress Catherine, and the Mithridates of Adelung, we should 
assign a very secondary importance. Those vocabularies, indeed, 
give a most valuable, nay indispensable, store of subject-matter ; 
but the larger the matter to be analysed, the more pressing is 
the need of a principle to guide the analysis. That Leibniz had 
discovered the principle which Hervas uses, does not appear ; 
and we therefore, differing from Miiller, prefer to regard Hervas 
as the father of comparative grammar. Yet in the works of 
Hervas, the Empress Catherine, and Adelung, 


“ Languages seemed to float about like islands on the ocean of hu- 
man speech ; they did not shoot together to form themselves into larger 
continents. This is a most critical period in the history of every science, 
and if it had not been for a happy accident, which, like an electric 
spark, caused the floating elements to crystallize into regular forms, it 
is more than doubtful whether the long list of languages and dialects 
enumerated and described in the works of Hervas and Adelung could 
long have sustained the interest of the student of languages. This 
electric spark was the discovery of Sanskrit. Sanskrit is the ancient 
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language of the Hindus. It had ceased to be a spoken language at 
least 300 B.c.” 


That which gave to Sanskrit this high importance was mainly 
the fact that the languages of Europe, whose relation to one 
another had either never been perceived or not thoroughly com- 
prehended, stood at once in an intelligible relation to Sanskrit: 
the latter was the missing link which united them all. Conse- 
quently Sir William Jones, who died in 1794, writes: “No phi- 
lologer could examine the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin without 
believing them to have sprung from some common source, which 
perhaps no longer exists. There is a similar reason, though not 
quite so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothic and Celtic 
had the same origin with the Sanskrit. The old Persian may be 
added to the same family.” The Sanskrit scholars have often 
been accused of exalting unduly the importance of Sanskrit by 
treating it as the primitive language of the Aryan family, rather 
than as collateral with the Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Slavonic. 
The accusation appears to us eminently unjust: Bopp and Pott 
generally, indeed, use the Sanskrit form of root as the oldest 
attainable, but frequently show reason for believing the Sanskrit 
form to be a corrupted one, and for adopting a Zend or a Greek 
form as more primitive. We notice the point here for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the surprising correctness of the posi- 
tion assigned by Sir W. Jones, at a period when Sanskrit was 
not yet known in Europe at all, to the Sanskrit in reference to 
the languages of Europe. But in Europe scholars were puzzled 
and unwilling to accept the newly-discovered language. 

“ No doubt it must have required a considerable effort for a man 
brought up in the belief that Greek and Latin were either aboriginal 
languages or modifications of Hebrew, to bring himself to acquiesce in 
the revolutionary doctrine that the classical languages were intimately 
related to a jargon of mere savages; for such all the subjects of the 
Great Mogul were then supposed to be... . . The most absurd argu- 
ments found favour for a time, if they could only furnish a loophole by 
which to escape from the unpleasant conclusion that Greek and Latin 
were ofthe same kith and kin as the language of the black inhabitants 
of India. The first who dared boldly to face both the facts and the 
conclusions of Sanskrit scholarship was the German poet, Frederick 
Schlegel. .... He published in 1808 his work On the Language and 
Wisdom of the Indians. ..... . Schlegel was not a great scholar. 
Many of his statements have proved erroneous; and nothing would be 
easier than to dissect his essay and hold it up to ridicule. But Schlegel 
was a man of genius ; and when a new science is to be created, the 
imagination of the poet is wanted even more than the accuracy of the 
scholar. It surely required somewhat of poetic vision to embrace with 
one glance the languages of India, Persia, Greece, Italy, and Germany, 
and to rivet them together by the simple name of Indo-Germanic. 
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This was Schlegel’s work ; and in the history of the intellect it has 
truly been called ‘the discovery of a new world.’” 

A “poetic vision,” however, such as that ascribed to Schlegel, 
may just as easily behold a scheme which is the creation of its 
own imagination as a real prospect ; and, by enduing the former 
with all the appearance and the charm of nature, may become 
the source of error and wasted labour to future scientific in- 
quirers. It was Schlegel’s good fortune, quite as much as his 
intellectual merit, that he was here striking out a path of truth; 
but this was first proved by subsequent scientific inquirers: by 
Grimm in his German Grammar; Pott in his Etymological Re- 
searches on the Domain of the Indo-Germanic Languages ; Pritch- 
ard On the Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations; and Bopp in 
his Comparative Grammar. It is the combined result of these 
inquirers which enables us to speak of a science of language in 
a higher and a stricter sense than the term could have been used 
in earlier days. Let us endeavour to indicate how the study of 
languages has become scientific. 

The Aryan family of languages (formerly called Indo-Ger- 
manic) is the most important family of inflecting languages. By 
this is meant that the various modifications of time, person, num- 
ber, gender, fact or potentiality, or degree of comparison, which 
may attach to the various notions of which speech is composed, 
are expressed by modifications of the notional words them- 
selves, not by distinct words; and these modifications, generally 
consisting of syllables or letters added at the end, have no ac- 
knowledged separate existence, nor any signification apart from 
the root, which likewise lives only in union with them. Thus 
in Latin ama-t, ama-vi-t, ama-vera-t, ama-t-ur, duru-s, dur-ior. 
As the purpose for which languages are compared is to discover 
the mode of their formation, it is obviously essential that the 
oldest attainable form of each should be used; and hence the 
Gothic may stand as the representative (in most respects) of the 
whole Germanic family, the Old Norse as that of the Scandina- 
vian family, the Church Slavonic as that of the modern Slavonic 
dialects, the Russian, Polish, Bohemian, and Illyrian. The mo- 
dern languages which have but little of this inflexional character, 
as the English, have reached this stage from a previous stage of 
inflexion, as can in every instance be proved. The older lan- 
guages of this family—Sanskrit, Zend, Old Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, Old Norse, Church Slavonic, and Armenian—are, 
without exception, highly inflecting languages; and, indeed, it 
is only very few even of the modern to which, if studied entirely 
apart from their historical development, we could possibly have 
hesitated to apply the same epithet—to wit, chiefly the English, 
Dutch, Celtic, and New Persian. The Aryan languages, then, 
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being obviously inflecting languages, there are two elements 
to be compared by the comparative grammarian,—the root and 
the inflexion. The pioneers of the science, Bopp and Pott, 
found the surest term of comparison to be the inflexion. It 
very soon became a received axiom that the unity of inflexional 
system presents the true evidence of the unity of origin of what 
we now call the Aryan family. 

The stock of roots possessed by the various languages of the 
family is by no means identical; many original roots, found in 
the older languages, have become obsolete in the later ones; 
and many, of which there are only slight traces in the earlier, 
have become important and prolific in the later. Thus, as the 
répertotre of roots in no one language is absolutely coextensive 
with that in another, the extreme case is at least conceivable in 
which, despite the common origin, two languages should possess 
no roots incommon. Yet the similarity of the inflexional system 
would prove the common origin of even two such languages 
as these ; for although words may be imported from a foreign 
tongue in any numbers, yet as soon as they become naturalised 
they are compelled to submit to the inflexional system of the 
language that borrows them: thus we form the plural of portico 
porticoes, not portici; and we say oration, orations, not oratio, 
orationes. There is no example of the transference of a system 
of inflexions, and only very rare and peculiar cases of that of a 
few isolated inflexions from one language into another. ‘To the 
inflexions, then, as affording the most reliable means of com- 
parison between languages, the most scrupulous attention was 
directed. The following are the most important results obtained 
from the study of them. Anomalies of inflexions, and plurality 
of declensions or conjugations, are greatly reduced, and tend 
ultimately to disappear through the comparison of the various 
related languages. Our grammars tell us of three declensions 
in Greek and five in Latin, and we are left to wonder why the 
one language has thus split itself into three or five, adopting a 
plurality of methods for the expression of one relation. As this 
appearance of eccentricity or diversity encourages the ever-ready 
conception of the caprice of language, so the discovery that this 
diversity is the product of an earlier unity contributes a most 
important element towards the establishment of a science of 
language. ‘This discovery is entirely the work of comparative 
grammar: until comparative grammar teaches us that réya, 
évyers, Aéyer, stands for Aéy-wps, Aéy-eor, Aéy-eTL, we shall 
never think of regarding that conjugation as identical with that 
of éo-pi, els (for éo-ci), éo-ri; and when the inflexion of the 
Latin dative singular is discovered to be’d, ulli ceases to be a 
mere uninstructive anomaly, and becomes as genuine a repre- 
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sentative of the original wllo-i as servo of servo-i.* A second 
result of the comparison of the inflexional system of the Aryan 
languages is the analysis of these inflexions, and the discovery 
of the compound nature of many of them. Much of this is 
evident even to an intelligent study of one language: the in- 
flexions of leg-o-r, leg-it-wr, leg-im-ur, leg-wnt-ur, are seen to be 
compound, adding to the active forms lego, legit, legimus, lequnt, 
the r indicative of passivity. But much would never be under- 
stood without the light shed by other languages, or would be 
misunderstood ; for example, a classical scholar would proba- 
bly divide tumro-wat, and regard pas as the sign of passivity ; 
whereas the comparative grammarian, who knows that the wu 
originally belonged to the active also (té7rwyc), understands 
that the passive force lies in the lengthening of the active « into 
at: Active, (tTurTwpe) TUTTH, (TUTTECL) TUTTELS, (TUTETL) TUTT- 
tet; Passive, trurtopat, (tUTTecar) TUTTH, TUTTeTAL. The San- 
skrit makes this plain: Active, bodhami, bodhasi, bodhati ; At- 
manepadam (corresponding with the Greek passive), bodhé (for 
bodhamé), bodhasé, bodhaté. A third result of the compari- 
son of the inflexional system of many languages is that the 
origin of many inflexions is revealed to us. In the termina- 
tions of the Sanskrit bodha-mi, bodha-si, bodha-ti, we recognise 
the stems of the three personal pronouns ve, oe, To, in a way 
which was not possible in the Greek tUrtw, turers, TUTTEL ; 
yet the Sanskrit alone is not always sufficient for this purpose, 
for the first person of the passive is there bodhé; and only the 
comparison of the Greek tumrouac shows us that this stands for 
bodhamé. So in the declension of nouns the Greek nominative 
LyTnp shows us that the Sanskrit mata stands for matar. 

It has been shown how the relationship of languages is 
proved with far more certainty from this inflexional system than 
from their roots. The examination of the inflexional system 
likewise lets us into more of the arcana of languages that con- 
stitute its genius. But when the Aryan family had once been 
established, it became important to compare its roots also; and 
this comparison has yielded many important results. 

First among these must be placed the discovery of the prin- 
ciples of the changes of letters on passing from one language 
into another. Every one knows that ¢, d, and th are related 


* Thus the anomalies of one language frequently connect themselves with the 
ordinary practice of another older language, and thereby cease to be, in fact, 
anomalies at all. Thus, if the additions to the root in SKEA dvvv-ui, AAUB-dvo, 
3{-AQ-ui, CER-n-o surprise us, we find that in Sanskrit the tenses indicating con- 
tinuity (the present and imperfect, as opposed to the past avcrist, the perfect, and 
the future) are almost invariably distinguished by such enlargement ; and once 
having recognised it as a sign of continuity, we lose the common schoolboy’s 
temptation to form the futures Adupw, didecw, &e. 
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letters; and no one hesitates, therefore, to refer the German 
tochter and dorn to the same origin as the English daughter and 
thorn ; yet most persons would deem it more regular and more 
satisfactory if the German words were dochter and thorn. But 
the comparative grammarian knows that every t in a High-Ger- 
man root corresponds to a d in a Low-German or English, and 
every d to a th; and consequently the words are really more 
regular in their unlikeness than they would be if they were more 
like. But the importance of this rule is greatly enhanced when 
it is found to be only a part of a larger one, according to which 
the German tenuis, media, and aspirate mutes correspond re- 
spectively to the English media, aspirate, and tenuis; thus— 


German. pforf, ch, zorsz | 6 g ad |p, k t. 
English . 2, : k, t, forr, y or gh, th, b, 9 d. 


Similar principles regulate the relation of Sanskrit to Zend, 
Sanskrit to Greek, &c. It is obvious that the recognition of 
these principles lends us powerful assistance in the search for 
the origin of words of unknown etymology; and an etymology 
found by this method is no longer (what all etymologies used 
to ) a happy guess, but a self-evident application of a prin- 
ciple. 
‘ A second result of the comparison of the roots of many lan- 
guages is, that we find reason for supposing a simpler form of 
root as the original, and this again frequently shows us that a 
root we had supposed primitive is only a derivative from a sim- 
pler one; and thus the number of roots is materially reduced. 
Thus the Greek language itself contains nothing to prove 6.- 
ddoxw a derivative word—it forms the derivative d:dacKxaXos 
without abbreviation of stem; but the comparison of disco shows 
the 6 to be merely a reduplicating syllable, and the perfect di- 
dict, which enables us to recognise disco as standing for dic-sco, 
shows us also évddoxnm as a collateral form of the root (6c) of 
Secxvust. The Latin grammarian would regard the root of 
jungo, junxt, junctum, as jung ; but the comparison of the San- 
skrit root yug and the Greek Cevyvupt, fevEw, shows him that 
it is jug. The German binden always retains the n; yet the 
Sanskrit badh shows that it is not primitive. 

Such are some of the results obtained by the comparison of 
the Aryan languages, the tendency of which is obviously to 
bring order into what was a chaos, to show that principles are 
at work where only caprice had been seen before. In su far 
language is elevated to the rank of a science. 

This point being settled, the next question is, what sort of 
a science is it? Dr. Miiller expends much. labour to convince 
us that language is strictly a physical science, like zoology or 
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botany; that it grows and changes entirely independently of 
the will of man, being governed by laws which are not under his 
control; that “although a poet may knowingly and intention- 
ally invent a new word, its acceptance depends on circumstances 
which defy individual interference.” He appears to us here to 
mingle things which should be kept distinct. In speaking of 
the growth and changes of a language, he is speaking of the in- 
flexional system; this undoubtedly, having been originally not 
consciously invented, but blindly evolved, is changed from time 
to time by an instinct rather than with a purpose, and therefore 
is removed away from the mental sciences. The invention of 
new words, on the other hand, stands on a different footing, and 
is a conscious act, and the acceptance is no less a conscious act ; 
and they consequently belong to human, not to natural history. 
We have seen the word “ telegram,”—lately invented by a news- 
paper, because it was found convenient, and its analogy to dia- 
gram, anagram, program, seemed to justify it,—meet with uni- 
versal acceptation.* And it is also essential to notice that the 
two processes here mentioned belong to entirely different stages 
of society, and that the one excludes the other; the change of 
the inflexional system belonging to a period destitute of litera- 
ture, and when men spoke with as little consciousness of the 
principles of the process as they breathed; but the invention 
and acceptance of new words, and the establishment of old words 
in peculiar significations, belonging to an age of literature, when 
the practice of individuals does infiuence the language very con- 
siderably : witness Homer, Luther, Shakspere, Johnson, Car- 
lyle. But about the former Miiller is quite in the right; and it 
is important to understand this clearly, since only on this hypo- 
thesis can we expect to find language, in the changes of its 
inflexional system, conforming to laws as clear and as binding 
as those of chemistry. 

It wi'l be observed that the scientific comparison of languages 
originated, and has at present been successfully prosecuted, on 
one field only—that of the Aryan languages ; and that there the 
feature which gives character and expression to the language, 
and which yields the most reliable data for comparison among 
various idioms, is the inflexional system. When we attempt 
to push the experience thus gained into other fields, however, 
and to determine the mutual relationship of the outlying lan- 
guages, we are met by the difficulty that most of these have no 


* Lest we should be supposed to intend to justify this formation, we will remind 
the reader that “telegraph” is from the adjective form tnAeypddos, “ writing afar” 
(like rnAcudxos, THAecKdmos, THAcBdAOs), and that “a thing written fiom afar, 
telegraphed,” must be either tnA€ygadov (proparox.) or tyAeypapnua (cf. 7mAcBo- 
Aéw): whereas TnAeypdw, snd therefore tnA€ypauima, are quite impossible forms. 
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inflexional system at all, at least not in the same sense. The 
morphological classification of languages as isolating, agglutina- 
tive, and inflexional, established by William Humboldt, is thus 
explained by Miiller. 


“ As all languages, so far as we can judge at present, can be reduced 
in the end to roots, predicative and demonstrative, it is clear that, ac- 
cording to the manner in which roots are put together, we may expect 
to find three kinds of languages, or three stages in the gradual forma- 
tion of speech. 

1. Roots may be used as words, each root preserving its full inde- 
pendence. 

2. Two roots may be joined together to form words, and in these 
compounds one root may lose its independence. 

3. Two roots may be joined together to form words, and in these 
compounds both roots may lose their independence. 

“The first stage, in which each root preserves its independence, 
and in which there is no formal distinction between a root and a word, 
I call the Radical Stage. This stage is best represented by ancient 
Chinese. Languages belonging to this first or radical stage have some- 
times been called Monosyllabic or Isolating. The second stage, in which 
two or more roots coalesce to form a word, the one retaining its radical 
independence, the other sinking down to a mere termination, I call the 
Terminational Stage. This stage is best represented by the Turanian 
family of speech ; and the languages belonging to it have generally been 
called agglutinative, from gluten, glue. The third stage, in which roots 
coalesce so that neither the one nor the other retains its substantive 
independence, I call the Jnflexional Stage. This stage is best repre- 
sented by the Aryan and Semitic families, and the languages belonging 
to it have sometimes been distinguished by the name of organic or 
amalgamating.” 


In his earlier work on the Turanian languages Dr. Miiller 
had thus happily indicated the difference between the two last 
stages: 

“ The difference is the same as between a compositor and a reader. 
The compositor puts the s to the end of a word and looks on the type s 
in his hand as producing the change of pound into pounds. To the 
reader the s has no separate existence (except on scientific reflection) ; 
the whole word expresses to him the modified idea, and in his percep- 
tion the same change is produced by penny and pence as by pound and 
pounds.” 

This classification being morphological. it may or may not 
tally with the genealogical or historical classification,—that is, 
there may be many families of languages historically entirely 
unconnected, which nevertheless all conform to the same type of 
formation,—say the agglutinating type or the inflexional type. 
And, on the other hand, it is conceivable that a language of 
the second stage should be developed out of one of the first, 
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and that one of the third should be developed out of one of the 
second; and so the genealogical families would overstep the limits 
of the morphological. This latter hypothesis is, indeed, in the 
highest degree probable. For the distinct word, which in the 
isolating languages indicates relation (as when by juxtaposition 
of #6, house, and li, interior, in Chinese, «6-lc is employed to 
denote “at home”), easily loses its accent, and sinks down into a 
mere termination; and thus the language becomes an agglutina- 
tive one: thus #dli, if li be treated as a mere affix, is precisely 
similar to Becsben, “at Vienna,” in Hungarian (an agglutinating 
language), where ben appended denotesin. And as in the agglu- 
tinating languages the root, which theoretically ought always to 
maintain itself perfectly sharp and distinct, unaffected by the 
addition of any affixes, tends with time to accommodate itself to 
these, and thereby to give up its separate existence, the language 
tends to become inflexional. These are not merely theoretical 
possibilities; they are, in some instances, ascertained facts. 


“Though each language, as soon as it once becomes settled, retains 
that morphological character which it had when it first assumed its in- 
dividual or national existence, it does not lose altogether the power of 
producing grammatical forms that belong to a higher stage. In Chinese, 
and particularly in Chinese dialects, we find rudimentary traces of agglu- 
tination. The Ji which I mentioned before as the sign of the locative 
has dwindled down to a mere postposition ; and a modern Chinese is 
no more aware that i meant originally ‘interior’ than the Turanian is of 
the origin of his case-terminations. In the spoken dialects of Chinese 
agglutinative forms are of more frequent occurrence. Thus in the 
Shanghai dialect wo is, ‘ to speak,’ as a verb; woda, ‘a word.’ Of woda 
a genitive is formed, woda-ka; a dative, pela woda; an accusative, tang 
woda. In agglutinative languages, again, we meet with rudimentary 
traces of inflexion. Thus in Tamil the root tdéngu, to sleep, has not 
retained its full integrity in the derivative tdéikkam, sleep.” 


We may advance a step farther, and affirm that this growth 
of an isolating language into an agglutinative, and of an agglu- 
tinative into an inflexional, affords the only satisfactory ex- 
planation of the rise of the two latter classes. One of the first 
achievements of Aryan comparative grammar was the establish- 
ment of a connexion between the inflexions of person and the 
corresponding pronouns, and between those of tense and mood, 
and certain auxiliary verbs. The inflexions of éo-pi, éo-a1, éo-tl, 
arz obviously connected with the pronouns pe, oe, ro. The o 
that forms the future in da#cq@ is the root eo, to be; and the 
older Attic forms devEoduau, and still more the Doric rpa€iopes, 
preserve the original Sanskrit sydémz, sydémas, in all its purity, 
in which, moreover, the syllable yé (which is also used in the 
formation of the potential dudydm, and becomes vy in Greek, 
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Sv8oinv) is the root yd, to go (like je vais dire, I am gotig to 
say, amatum ii). ‘The d that forms the aorist, I loved, is the 
root of the verb to do, as appears clearly from the inflexions of 
the Anglo-Saxon ner-é-de, ner-é-dest, ner-é-de, ner-é-don, ner- 
é-don, ner-é-don (I nourished), compared with dide, didest, dide, 
didon, didon, didon (I did), but still more from the plural of the 
Gothic verb to nourish,—nas-i-dédum, nas-i-dédup, nas-i-dédun 
(where the inflexion retains the reduplication of ‘I did’). The 
b of ama-bo, ama-bam, is the root of the verb bhi, to be, in 
Sanskrit, which gives us fui in Latin. The augment denoting 
past time (Sanskrit a, Greek ¢) is probably the Sanskrit demon- 
strative root a, transferring the action yonder, away from the 
present, The syllable ya, which forms the passive in Sanskrit 
(with which may be compared the e of pendeo, veneo), is from 
the root ya, to go. These instances might be multiplied so as 
to cover nearly the whole field of inflexion. Now this similavity 
between the inflexions and separate pronouns or verbs can only 
be adequately accounted for by supposing a primitive composi- 
tion of words precisely after the manner of the agglutinative 
languages, and that subsequently that more perfect fusion of the 
two words into one took place which is the characteristic of the 
inflecting languages.* If this be the history of the elaborate 
inflexional system which we find at the earliest period to which 
we can trace back the Aryan languages,—in the Vedie Sanskrit 
at 1500 B.c.,—how many ages must we assume during which 
the earlier agglutinative languace was developing this inflexional 
language? and how many earlier still till we can reach the 
original monosyllabic or isolating stage? Truly the study of 
comparative grammar tends to modify our conceptions of the 
antiquity of the history of man, in the same way as geology deals 
with that of the earth’s crust. 

To return to the point we were discussing, viz. the classifica- 
tion of the agglutinative languages. Dr. Miiller, in another 
work, has devoted much learning to this subject. He admits 
that on many whole groups of dialects we have as yet scarcely 
any information ; yet he thinks that enough is known to warrant 
us in assigning a common origin to all languages bearing this 
general character; and he consequently calls them by the com- 
mon name “ Turanian.” He shows how little similarity could 
a priori be looked for among languages which, although spring- 

* The only other hypothesis would be that the inflexional stage is the older, 
and that the separate pronouns, &c. had been formed by lopping off the inflexions, 
and treating them as words. We should not have thought that this idea, which is 
confuted by the invariable greater fullness of the separate pronouns, and by the 
distincter notion of action embodied in the separate verbs “to go,” &c., could 


be entertained by any sane man, had it not been propounded by the late accom- 
plished scholar M. Fauriel, and by Rapp. 
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ing from the same original centre, have diverged so far as to the 
shores of the Arctic Sea on the one hand, and to Malacca, South 
Africa, and the islands of the Pacific on the other, and for whose 
dissemination, therefore, a vastly longer period must be assumed 
than for the Aryan. And he shows how the peculiar genius of 
these languages causes them to diverge much more rapidly than 
is the case in the inflexional languages. For where the root 
and the relational affix are kept apart so carefully as in the lan- 
guages in question, the consciousness of each as a separate word 
never dies, and of two synonymous affixes, one dialect may 
choose the one, and another the other; and where this extends 
over the whole relation between the languages, there may be in 
a few generations no similarity in the relational words to attest 
the common origin. And inasmuch as these languages are very 
copious, and one tribe adopts one of a number of synonymous 
roots, and another adopts another to more familiar use, and the 
neglected words gradually die out, a comparatively short time 
of separation may efface most of the radical affinities also. When 
it is further remembered that these languages are chiefly spoken 
by tribes such as the Mongols, Tatars, and Huns, which rose 
and fell rapidly, generally led a nomad life, had little intercourse 
with the world beyond their tribe, and no history or literature 
to fix the language at one point and prevent further changes, 
sufficient reasons are presented to account for a vastly wider 
divergency than we find in the Aryan languages, which have 
generally been spoken by settled nations, and whose earliest 
accessible language is a literary one. If, then, we admit neither 
the root nor the relational affixes as means of comparison, but 
conceive it possible for languages to have a common origin in 
which neither of these display any common features, what is left 
upon which we can base our argument for community of origin? 
Dr. Miiller relies upon the agglutinative character itself. And 
so, when he has satisfied himself that this is the character of the 
languages of Japan, of Malacca, or of Polynesia, he unhesitat- 
ingly includes these in his great Turanian family. Yet if we 
accept the idea previously explained, that the three classes of 
isolating, agglutinative, and inflexional languages are not ge- 
nerically distinct, but are rather three stages, which may be run 
through in succession by the descendants of one race, it is mani- 
fest that the common agglutinative character creates not even a 
presumption of community of origin, but is equivalent only to a 
declaration of the languages standing on the same level of civi- 
lization. And that Dr. Miller still holds to the idea of those 
three classes being not generically distinct, is evident from his 
calling them the radical stage, terminational stage, &c. 

The fact seems to us to be, that the larger the number of 
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the languages which we are comparing together, and the looser 
their possible mutual connexion, the more scrupulous must be 
our attention to every misgiving that might force itself upon us; 
since where, with our imperfect knowledge, a misgiving arises, 
completer knowledge would probably array a whole army of 
arguments against us. Let us remember in the first place what 
elements are common to all language, and beware lest we use 
any of these as arguments for community of origin between in- 
dividual languages. All language is produced by the agency of 
tongue, palate, teeth, and lips, and consequently the same sounds 
will recur in all. And let us not even suppose that the predo- 
minance of a certain class of peculiar sounds constitutes any 
argument for common origin; for this is found to be mainly the 
natural effect of climate; mountain idioms being harsher, pro- 
ducing their sounds deeper in the throat, whilst coast idioms are 
smoother, producing theirs at the front of the mouth with the 
teeth and lips. Again, if we admit that any words designat- 
ing sounds, or that which produces a sound, are formed by a 
literal reproduction of the sound itself (onomatopwia), the iden- 
tity of these words furnishes no argument for relationship be- 
tween languages, inasmuch as each may have taken the word 
separately. The word cuckoo is an example. Again, as the 
first syllables that are possible to the lips of the infant are, from 
physical causes, the same all the world over,* it need not sur- 
prise us if many words out of the simple infantine vocabulary 
of languages from every part of the world bear a certain simi- 
larity. Again, when we remember what fundamental notions 
are with us sometimes expressed by borrowed words (of French 
or Latin origin), we shall be advised to be very cautious how we 
determine the affinities of a language upon the evidence of a few 
words.+ Again, coincidence even in a very peculiar and idio- 
matic mode of expression, which might appear even to the cau- 
tious linguist as an argument for affinity, is by no means always 
so. This will appear in an example. There are several tribes 
in Africa which express the numerals by counting on the fingers 
and toes: up to five on the left hand, up to ten on the nght 
hand, then on the feet for the numbers up to twenty; thus “a 
complete left hand” denotes five, “a complete right hand” ten, 
“a whole man” twenty, “two whole men” forty, and so on. 


* “The simplest articulations, and those which are readiest caught by the 
infant mouth, are the syllables formed by the vowel a with the primary consonants 
of the labial and dental classes, especially the former: ma, ba, pa, na, da, ta. Out 
of these, therefore, is very generally formed the limited vocabulary required at 
the earliest period of infant life, comprising the names for father, mother, infant, 
breast, food.” Wedgwood’s Dictionary of English. Etymology, s. v. Babe. 

t Uncle, aunt, cousin, nephew, niece; face, palate, voice, stomach; air, moun- 
tain, vailey; and even numerals, as second, dozen. 
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But when we find that the Greenlanders do the very same, it is 
obvious that we cannot derive the African practice from the 
Greenlandish, or vice versd, but must regard each as the product 
of a natural (and therefore universal) impulse to use those limbs 
which we possess in greatest number for the expression of num- 
ber in general. Again, when we remember how often, in lan- 
guages of which we can trace the history, words which look like 
one another, and would unhesitatingly have been cited as evi- 
dence of affinity between the languages in which they occur, are 
seen by the light of their older forms to have nothing to do with 
one another, we shall learn a lesson of caution when dealing with 
languages of which we only know the present (possibly very de- 
graded) condition.* And, lastly, as to this new argument for 
community of origin from similarity of grammatical system only 
(without community either of root or of affixes), how little it is 
worth is seen most forcibly in the case of the Basque. - This 
ancient language, which was spoken in the same locality by the 
ancient Iberians, has so peculiar a construction that W. von 
Humboldt formed a fourth class for it, which he called the Poly- 
synthetic. It bears the most striking similarity in these very 
points to the native American languages, which Humboldt in- 
cluded in the same morphological division. Yet who will dare 
1o affirm their community of origin ? 

It is, then, our conviction that community of origin can never 
be proved except by the method which has been so successful 
in the Aryan family. Though both roots and affixes may change 
very rapidly in nomad languages, and real affinities be from this 
cause obscured, yet we have no confidence in any other system 
of comparison than that which attends to these fundamental 
elements of language. It will be necessary to know far more 
than we do at present of the history of the various languages, 
and to understand the relations of the languages of each smaller 
group among themselves,{ before we can expect much fruit from 


* e.g. Sp. matar (to slay) has nothing to do with Heb. mi, mdth, but is from 
Lat. mactare. The Egyptian Horus (although a solar deity) is not the Persian 
Khér (the sun), for the latter is known to be from the Sanskrit strya. The Hebrew 
Jehovah (of which the correct pronunciation is believed to be ‘ Jahveh’) has often 
(e.g. in Pope’s “ Universal Prayer,” and by Gesenius) been compared with the 
Latin Jove; although the latter has lost an initial d, the restoration of which in 
the Sanskrit Dyau, and Greek Zeus (¢ being=dy), destroys the similarity which 
tempted to connect them. 

+ If the mutual relations of the various Teutonic languages had not been pre- 
viously understood, so that the comparative grammarian could at once select 
Gothic, Old High German, and Old Norse, as the most satisfactory representatives 
of the family, how imperfectly might the position of this great family among the 
Aryan languages have been understood! Fancy that Dutch or English had been 
used instead. Or, to take another case, the Aryan character of modern Persian 
could scarcely have been recognised but for previous examination of the Iranian 
languages which linked it to the old Persian, Pehlevi, and Zend. 
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the endeavour to class these groups as shoots from one parent 
stem. The Aryan method of comparison fails when tried upon 
the agglutinative languages en gros, not from inherent inappli- 
cability, but from the insufficiency of our knowledge of these, 
if not from the absence of the relationship we are trying to 
establish. 

All these questions about the mutual relations of various 
families of languages, however uninteresting they be in them- 
selves to many minds, have a certain universal interest from 
their connection with the problem of the common origin, and 
the original common language, of mankind. If an original com- 
munity of language could be proved, it would indeed prove 
community of origin; yet even if all existing languages could 
be shown to diverge from one common type, how should we 
prove this to be the original language? It might be the lan- 
guage of conquerors, which had displaced and survived numer- 
ous previous idioms. But we have already expressed our belief 
that the day is far distant when any thing of this sort shall be 
possible. On the other hand, an original diversity of language 
is by no means inconsistent with the common origin, provided 
that by the expression “common origin” we do not insist on 
understanding the origin from a single pair, but understand 
simultaneous creation, in whatever numbers, with similar phy- 
sical and mental faculties.* On these grounds we do not expect 
that much light will be thrown by the progress of linguistic 
science upon the very earliest ages of human history; nor cer- 
tainly that the “one primeval language,” which some scholars, 
more hasty than sound, imagine they have disinterred, will ever 
be known to cautious and impartial judges. 

Theoretical considerations on the origin of language may, 
however, clear and elevate our ideas. Whether the human race 
was created in one pair or in many, whether the earth has been 
peopled from one centre or from many, man has every where 
learned to speak; and, we may ask, what is speech, and how 
does he come by it? Miiller’s concluding chapter on this sub- 
ject is one of the best reasoned in the book. _ For brutes he claims 
“sensation, perception, memory, will, and intellect, only we must re- 
strict intellect to the comparing or interlacing of single perceptions.” 
In other words, - 

“brutes see, hear, taste, smell, and feel; that is to say, they have five 

* Lest those who allow themselves to be biassed in purely scientific problems 
by impressions derived from the Bible should unduly stigmatize this view as un- 
biblical, let us notice that it 7s that of the first of the two accounts of the creation 
(Gen. i. 1—ii. 4), where man is created just as all the other animals had been; a 
noun which in the singular has a collective meaning being in each case used, and 


being afterwards referred to by a plural pronoun (vv. 26-29), manifestly with the 
idea of the creation of a multitude of individuals in order to establish the species 
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senses, just like ourselves, neither more nor less. They have both sen- 
sation and perception. ..... Brutes have sensations of pleasure and 
OO... ss Brutes do not forget, or, as philosophers would say, brutes 
have memory...... Brutes are able to compare and to distinguish. 
ie th Brutes have a will of their own. .. . . Brutes show signs of 
shame and pride. ... . Brutes show signs of love and hatred.” 


And, 


“if we tear a spider’s web, and see the spider examining the mischief 
that is done, and either giving up his work in despair, or endeavour- 
ing to mend it as well as may be, surely here we have the instinct of 
weaving controlled by observation, by comparison, by reflection, by 
judgment ;” 


to which the name of intellect may be unhesitatingly applied. 
Yet, with all these faculties, brutes have not language. 

“Man speaks, and no brute has ever uttered a word. Language is our 
Rubicon, and no brute will dare to cross it. This is our matter-of- 
fact answer to those who speak of development, who think they dis- 
cover the rudiments at least of all human faculties in apes, and who 
would fain keep open the possibility that man is only a more favoured 
beast, the triumphant conqueror in the primeval struggle for life.” 


Now to what mental difference does this outward difference cor- 
respond? Miller answers in the words of Locke: 


“Tf it may be doubted whether beasts compound and enlarge their 
ideas that way to any degree ; this, I think, I may be positive in, that 
the power of abstracting is not at all in them, and that the having of 
general ideas is that which puts a perfect distinction betwixt man and 
brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties of brutes do by no means 
attain to.” 


Now precisely these general ideas are the basis of language. 

“ After we had explained every thing in the growth of language that 
can be explained, there remained in the end, as the only inexplicable 
residuum, what we called roots.” \ 


These roots, although in highly complex languages, as Greek 
or Sanskrit, they are so constantly loaded with various in- 
flexional syllables as never to appear in their bare form at all, 
nevertheless were originally used as words, and are so used in 
languages of simpler organization. They appear both as verbs 
and as substantives, the context determining which is intended. 
English words such as fear and sleep show how this is possible. 
But what is important to our present purpose is to notice that 
the notion of an act (7.e. the verbal sense) always precedes that 
of a being (the substantive sense), and that the root, indicating 
an act, can only be transferred to a being inasmuch as the being 
is either subject, or object, or instrument @f the act. Thus man 
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is “the thinker,” and all beings (understanding by this term both 
personal and impersonal existences) can only in this way receive 
designations at all, viz. in consequence of some previously 
noticed action characteristic of them. That this is so may be 
verified by the language of children, who, till they have ad- 
vanced a stage in knowledge of the English language, call a 
cow a “moo,” a sheep a “ ba,” from the sound uttered by each. 
Now what is this but affirming that that very abstraction which 
we saw to be the distinction between man and brute is the basis 
of language? The verb is the general, the substantive the par- 
ticular ; and the verb is the fundamental, the substantive the 
derived. That the verb is the general is obvious; from the 
general idea “to cover” how many particular ideas may be in- 
dividualized! First, any thing that covers—a lid, a thatch, the 
arch of heaven, a hat, a cloak, the skin, and countless others ; 
secondly, that which is covered—a house, a box, and many 
others. If we could suppose each of these things to have re- 
ceived its designation arbitrarily, and not from a perception of 
its “covering” property, language would become an impossibility, 
from the enormous extent of the stock-in-trade with which it 
would have to start. Instead of the single root ‘to cover,’ it 
would have required perhaps twenty distinct names, with the 
further disadvantage that, as these names had been created as 
mere arithmetical ciphers, expressing no quality and no action, 
neither they nor any derivative formed from them could be used 
to express any other object which the generalizing faculty asso- 
ciated with the former. In opposition to this, the growth of 
language into an incalculable copiousness is a very intelligible 
result of the constant action of the generalizing faculty ; and the 
original stock of verbal roots required is very small. For, to 
take examples, to walk, to run, to go, to rush, might be ex- 
pressed by the same root, with variations indicating the differ- 
ence of intensity in the act; and the same may be said of to 
look, to see, to gaze, to stare; to hear, to listen ; to touch, to 
strike, to maul. Again, to set may be expressed, as in English, 
by a derivative (causative) from to sit, to fell from to fall, &c. 
Hence the problem of the origin of language reduces itself to 
an inquiry into the origin of a small number (Miiller says 400 
or 500) of roots of a general or verbal signification. 

Among these we cannot refrain from asking, “How was the 
abstract idea of measuring expressed by md, the idea of think- 
ing by man? How did gé come to mean ‘going,’ sthé ‘stand- 
ing,’ sad ‘sitting,’ dé ‘giving,’ mar ‘dying,’ char ‘ walking,’ 
kar * doing’ ?” 

The origin of these roots was explained by many philo- 
sophers on the theory of onomatopeia (wittily and express- 
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ively called by Miiller the Bow-wow theory), which he thus 
states and refutes : 

“It is supposed that man, being as yet mute, heard the voices of 
birds and dogs and cows, the thunder of the clouds, the roaring of the 
sea, the rustling of the forest, the murmurs of the brook, and the whisper 
of the breeze. He tried to imitate these sounds ; and finding his mimick- 
ing cries useful as signs of the objects from which they proceeded, he 
followed up the idea, and elaborated lauguage.” “Our answer is, 
that though there are names in every language formed by mere imita- 
tion of sound, yet these constitute a very small proportion of our dic- 
tionary. They are the playthings, not the tools, of language, and any 
attempt to reduce the most common and necessary words to imitative 
roots ends in complete failure.” “There are of course some names, 
such as cuckoo, which are clearly formed by an imitation of sound. 
But words of this kind are, like artificial flowers, without a root. They 
are sterile, and are unfit to express any thing beyond the one object 
which they imitate.” 


The number of objects, indeed, which could receive their 
designation in this way is very small. Examples chosen to 
illustrate it are nearly always the names of animals which utter 
some well-known cry, or else bells, drums, or the like, the cha- 
racteristic feature of which is the sound. But if language, 
which is sound, can only imitate, it obviously has no means of 
expressing the objects of any sense but that of hearing, nor any 
act but that of sounding; and only one verb is possible, viz. 
“to sound.” And as we have found the verbal idea to be the 
primitive, this theory manifestly falls to the ground at once, 
since none of the essential and fundamental ideas—* to go,” “to 
stand,” “ to see,” “ to strike,” “ to hold”—could possibly receive 
their designation by it. In truth, however, the words formed on 
this principle betray themselves at once in most languages as 
exceptional words, and so proclaim the Bow-wow theory not to 
be the correct one for the great body of the language. They 
generally find it necessary to declare their imitative character 
by reduplication of the root : thus, in the designations of sounds 
in Chinese given by Miiller, “the cock crows, kiao kiao ; the 
wild-goose cries, kao kao ; the wind and rain sound, siao siao ; 
bells sound, tsiang tsiang,” &c. And so in the Aryan lan- 
guages: xoxcxv&, cuculus, cuckoo; Germ. Uhu, Lat. ulula, the 
owl; éxow; tintinnabulum; turtur; and in languages of quite 
different origin, as in Galla, bilbila, a bell. 

This theory being inadequate to the explanation of the 
origin of the great body of roots, the Interjectional (styled by 
Miiller the Pooh-pooh) theory is stated and rejected : 


“Does not man utter cries, and sobs, and shouts, according as he 
is affected by fear, pain, or joy? These cries or interjections were re- 
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presented as the natural and real beginnings of human speech.” “But 
these interjections are only the outskirts of real language. Language 
begins where interjections end. There is as much difference between 
a real word, such as ‘ to laugh,’ and the interjection ‘ha, ha !’ between 
‘I suffer’ and ‘oh, as there is between the involuntary act and noise 
of sneezing and the verb ‘to sneeze.’” 


Both these theories were more popular formerly, before the 
rise of comparative grammar, than they ever can be with those 
who understand the achievements of this science. For the chief 
temptation to them was given by an apparent expressiveness in 
the sounds themselves of which many words are composed; and 
this expressiveness frequently vanishes altogether when the word 
is traced to its etymon. 


“Who does not imagine that he hears in the word ‘thunder’ an 
imitation of the rolling and rumbling noise which the old Germans 
ascribed to their god Thor playing at ninepins? Yet... . the root is 
tan, to stretch. In Sanskrit the sound ‘thunder’ is expressed by the 
same root tan; but in the derivatives tanyu, tanyatu, and tanayitnu, 
thundering, we perceive no trace of the rumbling noise which we 
imagine we perceived in the Latin tonitru and the English thunder. 
The same root tan, to stretch, yields some derivatives which are any 
thing but rough and noisy. The English tender, the French tendre, the 
Latin tener, are derived from it.” “Who does not imagine that he 
hears something sweet in the French sucre, sucré? Yet sugar came 
from India, and it is there called 'sarkhara, which is any thing but sweet- 
sounding.” 


And so with regard to the Interjectional theory : 


“Tt is said that the idea of disgust takes its rise in the senses of 
smell and taste, in the first instance probably in smell alone ; that in 
defending ourselves from a bad smell we are instinctively impelled to 
screw up the nose, and to expire strongly through the compressed and 
protruded lips, giving rise to a sound represented by the interjections 
‘faugh ! foh ! fie From this interjection it is proposed to derive not 
only such words as foul and filth, but, by transferring it from natural 
to moral aversion, the English fiend, the German Feind. If this were 
true, we should suppose that the expression of contempt was chiefly 
conveyed by the aspirate f, by the strong emission of the breathing with 
half-opened lips. But fiend is a participle from a root ian, to hate, 
in Gothic jijan ; and as a Gothic aspirate always corresponds to a 
tenuis in Sanskrit, the same root in Sanskrit would at once lose its 
expressive power. It exists in fact in Sanskrit as piy, to hate, to 
destroy ; just as friend is derived from a root which in Sanskrit is 
pri, to delight.” 

So far the result obtained is purely negative; and it might 
be said, “If this is all you linguists can de, you leave us in a 
worse state of ignorance respecting the origin of language than 
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we were in before: you pull down the theories which we had 
carefully built up, and which based language on faculties which 
actually do prompt man to utterances bordering on language,— 
the power of imitation, and the sensations of fear, joy, and pain,— 
and you give us nothing in their place.” If this were strictly 
true, it would nevertheless be a great advance towards know- 
ledge to have proved that these two theories of “ Bow-wow” and 
** Pooh-pooh” are contradicted by facts as regards the great body 
ofalanguage. For they really sink the first men to the condi- 
tion of brutes. Brutes have the imitative faculty, which is the es- 
sence of “ Bow-wow,” and experience the same sensations which 
produce “ Pooh-pooh.” But whereas brutes perceive individual 
things, man perceives first what is general (verbal ideas), under 
which he ranges the various individual things that attract his 
notice, and names them accordingly. Why the primitive Aryan 
said gd for ‘to go,’ sthd for ‘to stand,’ and not vice versd, we cannot 
explain fully, this must be confessed; we regard these syllables 
not as imitative, nor as ah involuntary outburst of feeling occa- 
sioned by the act of going or standing, but as signs which have 
been acknowledged and accepted to designate these acts. That 
man should speak is a necessary consequence of his thinking ; 
and it is utterly unphilosophical to imagine a period of mutism, 
during which his thoughts had not yet found any means of com- 
munication, or were gradually elaborating a language. It is 
even contrary to evidence; for we know that if an Englishman 
find himself cast on a desert island with a savage, where each is 
absolutely necessary to the other, a medium of communication 
will soon be established. In such a case, it is a chance which 
language will be adopted: if the savage catches at the meaning 
of the Englishman’s verb ‘to go’ before the latter has discovered 
the savage’s equivalent to it, the English word will be adopted by 
both; and if at the same time the Englishman has found out the 
word used by his companion for ‘to eat’ before the latter has dis- 
covered the English word, the savage’s word will be adopted; and 
thus their means of communication will be a sort of patchwork of 
terms mutually intelligible. Surely something like this must have 
been the origin of all language; except that in the former case 
each party had possessed a language before, of which he had had 
to give up a part, in return for a corresponding part of his com- 
panion’s which he adopted. In the beginning of all things we must 
suppose men trying to express the notion of ‘eating,’ ‘ going,’ 
&c., each with his own syllable, until one understood what the 
other meant; and the word which was thus apprehended became 
fixed, was accepted by both parties as the designation of the act, 
and became, in short, the first word of a language. When the 
smallest start has been made, the further progress is incalculably 
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swift; so eager is man for communication with his neighbour, 
that a single common point gained becomes the nucleus of a 
whole field; the reasoning or abstracting faculty forms designa- 
tions for numberless things from the single root ‘to eat;’ and 
when its capabilities can be extended no further, the same process 
is repeated with some other root, till then unknown; and the 
process becomes easier each time, from the previous settlement 
of a certain number of words: we all know how greatly commu- 
nication with people whose language we do not know is facilitated 
if we know only half a dozen words of it. The original settle- 
ment of roots must therefore have been a tentative process: the 
number that were actually adopted was very small, consisting 
only of those which succeeded in making themselves generally 
intelligible, from a vast, nay an infinite, number which may have 
been tried by individuals, but which, failing of the great end of 
all language, intelligibility to others, dropped off. Have we not 
noticed infants deliberately invent words and use them persever- 
ingly, till, finding they cannot make them understood, they give 
them up as a bad job?* Should it be objected that we, after all, 
make it a matter of chance why each root obtained the meaning 
which it assumed, we shall not dispute the point. If we are clear 
upon this point,—that the possession of clear thought, the gene- 
ralizing faculty, and the conception of personality, which distin- 
guish man from the brutes, rendered speech a necessity, and like- 
wise furnished the form in which it must develop itself so soon 
as it had received the least start,—then we have assigned the 
whole course of language as something existing to the domain 
of reason, and can afford to admit that it was at the outset a 
matter of indifference, and, as such, liable to be determined 
mainly by chance, what syllable should be adopted to denote 
‘to go,’ ‘to eat,’ and the rest. 


* Yet Miiller says, “It shows a want of appreciation as to the real bearings of 
our problem, if philosophers appeal to the fact that children are born without lan- 
guage, and gradually emerge from mutism to the full command of articulate speech.” 
“ Children, in learning to speak, do not invent language. Language is there ready 
made for them.” “It is useless to inquire whether infants, left to themselves, 
would invent a language. It would be impossible, unnatural, and illegal to try 
the experiment ; and without repeated experiments, the assertions of those who 
believe and those who disbelieve the possibility of children inventing a language of 
their own are equally valueless.’ To us it appears that, in the gradual advances 
made by infants towards intelligible speech, we have the process of the origin of 
all language daily repeated before our ears, The language that an English child 
first utters is not English ; and months or years pass before he casts off the words 
of his infancy. The nurse often has extreme difficulty in discovering the meaning 
of some word of the child’s own formation which obviously has to him a well- 
defined meaning. As he has intercourse with others besides his nurse, and per- 
ceives that they do not understand his speech, he finds it necessary to acquire 
the proper English words. This is exactly the process which we assume as the 
origin of all language : the terms which made themselves most generally under- 
stood supplanted those of limited range—the infantine terms, as it were. 
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We do not find quite so explicit a statement by Dr. Miiller 
of his opinion on this subject, although this seems to be the 
legitimate tendency of his previous arguments; he merely says 
that the original roots are “ phonetic types produced by a power 
inherent in human nature.” But when he adds, 

“ There is a law, which runs through nearly the whole of nature, that 
every thing which is struck rings. Each substance has its own pecu- 
erring. .... It was the same with man, the most highly organized 
of nature’s works,” 

we think he has introduced (“as an illustration only, and not as 
an explanation”) something entirely irrelevant. What the sound 
given forth by wnorganized metal plates or wires, when struck 
from without, has in common with the utterances given forth by 
the organized human frame, from an impulse within, we are at 
a loss to conceive. C.F. Becker’s conception of language as a 
natural organism of the human frame, though it does not ex- 
plain, nay simply refuses to explain, is far more just than this 
illustration, which compares it with unorganized matter. 

We must now take leave of Dr. Miller, and of a work full 
of learning and of genius, which has the happy art of presenting 
a scientific and abstruse subject in a form which neither renders 
it inaccessible to persons of ordinary cultivation, nor abandons 
the scientific mode of discussion,—a work which has been long 
wanted both on the Continent and in England, and which has 
been executed with such wisdom and care, that it will probably 
long remain the chief authority on the Science of Language. 





Arr. VII—STREET BALLADS. 


For several years the fact that the street ballad-singer is dis- 
appearing from amongst us, has been forcing itself more and more 
on the unwilling minds of ourselves, and the few others who, 
from some strange and perverse idiosyncrasy, take an interest 
in this ancient if no longer honourable profession. His decline 
has latterly, we fear, been more rapid than that of any of his 
brethren of the streets. We can still make pretty sure, in seve- 
ral places well known to us, of coming across patterers in the 
exercise of their varied vocations, and can, by diverging a few 
hundred yards from our accustomed walk, acquire the privilege 
of investing the sum of one penny sterling in the purchase of five 
golden sovereigns, a 10/. bank-note, a composition for the instant 
removal and obliteration of dirt spots, grease spots, blood spots, 
and every other spot or stain to which mortal clothes are heirs, 
or some other equally advantageous bargain. Not seldom we 
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still pass a “‘screever” (if that be his proper name), pensively 
sitting on the pavement in the midst of his pictures of whole 
mackerel, halved salmons, ships, and moonlight scenes. Street 
musicians may be found at every corner, from the full unwashed 
German band and nigger melodist, to the poor Italian boy with 
his broken-winded hurdy-gurdy. Street conjurors and tumblers 
have of late been rather on the increase, and the ever-young 
Mr. Punch still commits and chuckles over his series of crimes, 
and defies the terrors of the visible and invisible world, to the 
untiring delight and solace of the appreciating British public. 
It does not occur to one readily why the new police and the 
march of intellect should entirely tolerate other caterers for the 
amusement and edification of the frequenters of our thorough- 
fares, and yet should be hostile to the lineal descendant of the 
ancient minstrel. As long ago as the Tudor times, no doubt 
‘‘minstrels” were styled ‘“ ministers of the devil,” and were classed 
with the “ sturdy rogues” to whose amendment, by means of pil- 
lory and whipping-post, our fathers seem to have paid much at- 
tention. But having survived Tudor statutes, and come down to’ 
our own time, we cannot see why the ballad-singer should give 
way before advancing civilisation sooner than the professors of 
the other humble branches of the Fine Arts above alluded to. 
But so it is; and though we can still find the professors of these 
in certain favourite pitches—if not on Monday, then on Tues- 
day or Wednesday,—when and where, in what favoured streets, 
at what auspicious hours, can we make equally sure of hearing a 
ballad-song in the good old style? Those two somewhat shabby 
companions, with voices of brazen twang, walking slowly down 
the sides of some quiet but not out-of-the-way thoroughfare, 
their hands filled with broad-sheets, their eyes keenly glanc- 
ing round for every possible owner of a spare half-penny, and 
making the whole neighbourhood ring with their alternate lines 
and joint chorus of some unspeakable ditty, sung to a popular 
air, with variations imported on the spur of the moment,—alas, 
where are they gone? We ourselves have only heard two bal- 
lads sung in the streets (both near Clare Market) in the course 
of this year, and each time the performer was alone. He seemed 
to sing as conscious of his latter end, and “ mindful of a better 
day,” which both his voice and habiliments might easily have 
seen. More down in luck than even Scott’s Last Minstrel, 
he had not even an orphan boy to carry his ballads. We com- 
mitted the extravagance of paying a penny for each of our hal- 
lads on these two somewhat sad occasions, and passed on. The 
investment was not a good one; our purchases proved so feeble 
that we have not yet assigned them any place-in our collection. 
If the ballad-singer is disappearing from our streets, as would 
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seem to be the case, we may be excused for giving him a parting 
notice in consideration of his past career. We therefore pro- 
pose to spend an hour with such readers as will follow us 
amongst our street ballads ; but we should be very sorry to take 
them with us on false pretences. Let us say, therefore, at once, 
that we can promise them nothing either very wise or very 
witty. They will scarcely find a gleam of poetic power to 
repay them for weltering in whole seas of slip-slop. Neither 
will they much increase their store of available knowledge of 
“things not generally known” by accompanying us. We have not 
got the statistics of the whole ballad business in all its branches 
nicely done up and labelled in packets, and ready to be carried 
off and added to any person’s stock of facts. Such glimpses of 
light on the subject as have come to us we will impart, but it 
must be on the understanding that we do not guarantee their 
accuracy, for we know too well the unreliable nature of many of 
our sources of information. In short, after years of familiarity 
with modern street ballads, and of acquaintance (for our relations 
have never risen to intimacy) with several of the persons engaged 
in the profession, we are still ina state of much uncertainty upon 
the subject generally. We live in a mysterious haze, which is not 
without attraction to us personally, and which we should not al- 
together rejoice in having to surrender to Mr. Horace Mann, or 
any other energetic son of science, who would seize on tlie whole 
matter, and reduce it to a tabular form in no time. No; we con- 
fess that we have very indistinct notions indeed as to who wriie 
the ballads, who buy them, why they buy them, how many are 
sold, in what places, and under what circumstances. But if 
there is any reader who is inclined for an autumnal easy-going 
vacational article, which, if it doesn’t improve his mind, will at 
any rate not call upon him for much intellectual exertion, or 
hurt his morals, and may amuse him, let him come along fear- 
lessly. We have this further to urge in favour of our subject. 
It is one of those windows through which we may get a glimpse 
at that very large body of our fellow-citizens of whom we know 
so little ; and a better reason we do not care to find or to give. 
In our opinion there can be no better; one half of our world 
knows nothing of how the other half is living, what it thinks 
about, reads, takes pleasure in. We have no idea how the events 
which interest us are looked on by the half to which we do not 
belong. Any thing that will help us to a fuller knowledge in 
these matters must be very good for us; and reading street bal- 
lads will do something, if not much, towards it: for they arealmost 
all written by persons of the class to which they are addressed ; 
and the very sameness of them, the family likeness which runs 
through each separate branch of them, shows that they are 
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adapted to and meet the wants and views of that class. Let any 
reader of the National Review invest sixpence in the first dozen 
he can lay his hands on, and, after perusing them, just consider 
for a minute the enormous gulf which must lie between the 
thousand buyers and readers of Tennyson, and the tens of thou- 
sand serious buyers and readers of these broad-sheets, and we 
believe that several new thoughts will be suggested to him. 
We are strictly within the mark in saying tens of thousands ; 
for though ballad-singing is dying out in London, and the broad- 
sheet ballad business generally is not what it used to be, it is 
still enormous. 

Ballads still form an important, perhaps the chief part of the 
reading of a large class of our population. One London firm 
alone, the successors of Catnach the Great, have on stock half a 
million of ballads, more than 900 reams of them; and even in 
these degenerate days, when a ballad makes a real hit, from 
20,000 to 30,000 copies of it will go off in a very short time. 
Then it finds its way into a book for town consumption. The 
chief circulation of the broad-sheet is in the country, where the 
conservative instinct is strong in this as in all other matters. 
The penny song-books, which have to a great extent super- 
seded the broad-sheet in London, are not valued in the shires. 
“They hold too much,” we have been told; “the country peo- 
ple consider them too big, sir, and that it can’t be all correct 
that’s in them. So they like the sheet better, that they’ve been 
used to.” 

Now let us turn to the ballads themselves. We do not pro- 
pose to notice any which we have not ourselves found in circu- 
lation; but before coming to strictly contemporary productions, 
we must say a few words about those older ones, which every 
ballad-fancier must have found scattered about England. The 
best of the well-known old ballads we have never met with; but 
several of the inferior ones are still in broad-sheet. We have 
bought “ Barbara Allen,” “Gilderoy,” “ Lord Thomas and Lady 
Eleanor,” and several Robin-Hood ballads, within the last few 
years, the text of which differs very slightly from the versions in 
Percy’s Relics, and other collections. Besides these, we have come 
across several local narrative ballads, some of considerable length, 
such as “ Jemmy and Nancy of Yarmouth,” and the “ Berk- 
shire Lady,” in parts, and running to some 200 lines each; others 
much shorter. The following is a specimen of these latter. 
We give it in two versions: the first is copied from the broad- 
sheet ; the second is in the words in which we learnt it by heart 
from hearing it often sung in our youth. The variations are 
curious, and worth remarking. We have found many other 
instances of ballads thus adapted in different counties. Some- 
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times the metre is entirely changed, an expression only remain- 
ing the same here and there. 








°¢TuHe THREE BurcHers. 


It was Ips, Gips, and Johnson, as I have heard many say, 

They had five hundred guineas, all on a market-day ; 

As they rode over Northumberland, as hard as they could ride, 

‘O hark, O hark,’ says Johnson, ‘I hear a woman cry.’ 

Then Johnson, being a valiant man, a man of courage bold, 

He ranged the woods all over, till this woman he did behold. 
‘How came you here ?’ says Johnson, ‘ how came you here, I pray ? 
Tam come here to relieve you, if you will not me betray.’ 


‘There has been ten swaggering blades, has hand and foot me bound, 
And stripped me stark naked, with my hair pinn’d on the ground.’ 
Then Johnson being a valiant man, a man of courage bold, 

He took his coat from off his back, to keep her from the cold. 

As they rode over Northumberland, as hard as they could ride, 

She put her fingers in her ears, and dismally she c: ‘¢ 1; 

Then up starts ten swaggering blades, with weapons .u their hands, 
And riding up to Johuson, they bid him for to stand. 


‘It’s I’ll not stand,’ says Ipson ; ‘then no indeed, not I.’ 

‘Nor I'll not stand,” says Gibson ; ‘1’d sooner live than die.’ 

‘ Then I will stand,’ says Johnson, ‘I'll stand the while I can ; 

I never yet was daunted, nor afraid of any man.’ 

Then Johnson drew his glittering sword with all his might and main, 
So well he laid upon them, that eight of them were slain ; 

As he was fighting the other two, this woman he did not mind, 

She took the knife all from his side, and ripp’d him up behind. 


‘ Now I must fall,’ says Johnson, ‘I must fall unto the ground ; 
For relieving this wicked woman, she gave me my death-wound. 
O base woman, O base woman, what hast thou done ? 

Thou hast killed the finest butcher that ever the sun shone on.’ 
This happened on a market-day, as people was riding by, 

To see this dreadful murder, they gave the hue and cry. 

It’s now this woman’s taken, and bound in irons strong, 

For killing the finest butcher that ever the sun shone on.” 


*¢ THE Jotuy Burcuers. 


Ther’ were three jolly butchers, 
Three butchers gay and free, 

Ther’ was Hillson, ther’ was Gillson, 
And Johnson he made three. 


Now as they rode along the road, 
Their money for to pay, 

‘Lord save our lives,’ says Johnson, 
‘ From evil company.’ 


‘O gentlemen, kind gentlemen, 
Pray pass not by in scorn; 

For ‘tis fie upon the weary day 
As ever I was bern. 
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They whip-péd me, they strip-péd me, 
My hands and feet they bound, 
And left me here all naked 
With my apron to the ground.’ 





Now Johnson was a valiant man, 
And the cold he did not mind; 

So he stripped his coat from off his back, 
To keep her from the wind. 


Now as they rode, a looking out 
So sharp of either hand, 

Three men they jumped from out a hedge, 
And called on them to stand. 


‘T’ll stand, I’ll stand,’ says Johnson, 
‘I'll stand as long as I can ; 

For I was never yet afeard 
Of any mortal man.’ 


Now Johnson was a valiant man, 
And his bullets he let fly ; 

He killéd two out of the three, 
The tother runned away. 


Now as they rode along the road 
As vast as they could ride, 

She boldly came to Johnson, 
And ripped him in the side. 


‘T falls, I falls,’ says Johnson ; 
‘T falls unto the ground; 

For I believe, within my heart, 
She’s gi’n me my death-wound.’” 


In coming to the purely modern ballad, we must give pre- 
cedence to those which have to do with great crimes. They are 
by far the most numerous, and are bought with singular eager- 
ness. There is no great criminal of any note in our day who 
has not been the subject of several ballads. And these are all 
of one character. They are almost always printed on a sheet to 
themselves. If the prisoner made a confession, it is given either 
at the head or foot of the sheet, but no other verses are printed 
on the same sheet; whereas in most other cases a song, or a 
second ballad, is stuck in the corner, to make up the money’s 
worth. The family likeness, of which we have spoken already, 
will be plain at once to the reader from the selections we give 
from the first two or three which come to our hand. 

«A new Song on the recent Poisoning-case with which 
William Palmer stands charged” begins: 


* Oome, all good people, pay attention 
Unto these lines that I indite, 
Of cruel murders I will mention, * 
That will fill your mind with fright : 
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A poisoner, named William Palmer, 
He so many deeds have done, 
Many a wife weeps for her husband, 

Many a mother for her son. 


* * * * # * * * 


Great deeds by poison he contracted ; 

But whether they were great or small, 
He poisoned all his helpless victims, 

O God, thy vengeance on him fall! 
First his wife and then his brother, 

They died almost in health and bloom ; 
The next fell on Mrs. Palmer’s mother, 

Antimony was their doom. 


If Lord George Bentinck he have murdered, 
Which in course of time we all shall see, 
God’s justice it will overtake him, 
Thou canst not from his vengeance flee. 


Chorus. 

So all good people, pray take warning, 
Of false friendship pray take care, 
Remember the crimes of William Palmer, 
Known as the Rugeley poisoner.” 


Our next extract shall be from “The Esher Tragedy,” a 
ballad published at Preston : 


‘* You feeling Christians, give attention, 

Young and old of each degree, 

A tale of sorrow I will mention,— 
Join and sympathise with me: 

It’s of a sad and dreadful murder 
I shall quickly let you hear, 

Which was committed by a mother 
On her six young children dear.” 


After the usual detailed description of the crime, interspersed 
with moral reflections, the ballad ends: 


‘¢ Within the prison’s massive walls 
What anguish will torment her breast, 
When phantoms of her six dear children 
Will disturb her of her rest ! 
Such a sad and dreadful murder, 
On record there is no worse, 
Committed by a cruel mother, 
Once the Prince of Wales’s nurse.” 


“The fate of Robert Marley, for the murder of Richard 
Cope in Parliament Street,’’ published by Rial, of Monmouth 
Court, Seven Dials, is the last we shall quote from: 

‘* Come, all young men, by me take warning, 
To my decease an ear pray lend : 
Approaching is the Monday morning 
When on a tree my life must end ; 
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For murdering my fellow-creature, 
I'm to the gallows doomed to go; 

For me, alas, there is no mercy, 
Not while upon this earth below. 

Chorus. 

My sad name is Robert Marley— 
What a dreadful sight to see— 

For slaying of my fellow-creature, 
Doomed to die on Newgate tree.” 


Then comes the usual history. We quote a portion, which 
will remind readers of Hood’s celebrated lines on Thurtell’s 


‘* His neck they cut from ear to ear, 
His skull they battered in ; 
His name was Mr. William Wear, 
He lived in Lion’s Inn.” 


Marley says : 


‘On the 20th day of last October, 
About the hour of nine o'clock, 
To Parliament Street I wandered over, 
Where soon I caused a dreadful shock : 
A tradesman’s shop I soon did enter, 
Where to gain some plunder I did hope ; 
And with a dreadful life-preserver 
I slew the servant, Richard Cope. 
About the head I cruel beat him,— 
I saw him weltering in his gore,— 
I beat him till I thought I killed him, 
I saw him fall upon the floor, &c. 
* # # % # # # * 
Three weeks in pain my victim lingered, 
My heart was then more hard than steel, 
And when brought in his dying presence, 
I did not for his sufferings feel ; 
But when tried at the bar of Newgate, 
Though I so hardened did appear, 
When the jury found me guilty, 

My conscience smote my breast with fear ; 
And when the judge said, ‘ Robert Marley, 
For you on earth there is no hope— 

The sentence is, that you be hanged, 
For murdering of Richard Cope.’ 
The dreadful moments are approaching 

When I to the scaffold must’ be led, 
Trembling in my dismal dungeon, 

In grief I droop my guilty head. 
For me there's not one spark of pity, 

No sympathy for my sad fate ; 
All my crimes I view before me : 

I see my error now too late.” 


These three ballads come not only from different publishers 
but from distant towns,—London, Birmingham, and Presto 
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but they all have the same stamp. And the whole of the last 
dying speeches and confessions, trials and sentences, from what- 
ever part of the country they come, run in the same form of 
quaint and circumstantial detail: appeals to Heaven, to young 
men, to young women, to Christians in general, and moral reflec- 
tions. We have seldom met with one of a different character ; 
and the ballads on “appalling accidents,” which are also very 
common, are like them. We give one specimen of these before 
quitting this part of our subject. The ballad on the “ appalling 
accident at the Victoria Theatre” is headed with a list of killed 
and wounded. It begins: 


‘¢ On the twenty-seventh of December, 

When every heart was light and gay, 

And which for long we will remember, 
Which did occur on Boxing-day. 

At the Victoria Theatre, 
Numbers there were wounded sore, 

While many fell that dreadful moment 
In death’s cold arms to rise no more. 


Chorus. 
Sixteen killed, and fifty wounded— 
A moment previous all was gay 
At the Victoria Theatre, 
Where they’d gone on Boxing-day. 


We cannot tell what is before us, 
Like those who left their homes so gay, 
Full of mirth, and in enjoyment, 
To banish grief on Boxing-day. 
We know not what may be to-morrow: 
Then trust in Him who reigns on high ; 
All our joy may turn to sorrow, 
Youth as well as age may die.” 


In strange contrast to the monotonous morality of murder- 
and-accident ballads stand out what, for want of a better name, 
we may distinguish as the Cadgers’ ballads. They are not 
numerous, but form such a distinct class that we cannot pass 
them over, although, perhaps, the less said about them the bet- 
ter. One specimen shall suffice. When the St. Giles’s rookery 
was pulled down, some years since, to make room for the New 
Oxford-Street improvements, the event seems to have happened 
which is commemorated in “ The Cadgers’ Ball.” The intention 
of the Government as to their favourite haunt began to be 
known. 

“‘ As soon as it got vind, however, 
Old St. Giles’s vos to fall, 
They all declared, so help their never, 
They'd vind up with a stunnin’ ball. 
Tol lol, &c. 
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Jack Flipflap took the affair in hand, sirs, 
Who understood the thing complete ; 
He’d often danced afore the public, 
On the boards about the streets. 
Old Mother Swankey she consented 
To lend her lodging-house for nix : 
Says she, ‘ The crib comes down to morrow, 
So go it just like beans and bricks.’ 
Tol lol, &e.” 


Jack Flipflap’s arrangements having been completed, the arrival 
of the company is described : 


‘Ragged Jack, wot chalks ‘ Starvation,’ 
Looked quite fat and swellish there ; 
While Dick, wot dumbs it round the nation, 
Had all the jaw among the fair ; 
Limping Ned, wot brought his duchess, 
At home had left his wooden pegs ; 
And Jim, wot cadges it on crutches, 
Vos the nimblest covey on his legs. 
Tol lol, &c. 


The next arrival was old Joe Burn, 
Wot does the fits to Nature chuff ; 
And Fogg, wot’s blind each day in Ho’bern, 
Saw’d his way there clear enough ; 
Mr. Sinniwating Sparrow, 
In corduroys span new and nice, 
Drove up in his pine-apple barrow, 
Vhich he us’d to sell a win a slice. 
Tol lol, &c.”’ 


The dancing is treated of in detail, and then comes the catas- 
trophe: 
‘* They does now set to gallopading, 
And stamp’d with all their might and main, 
They thump’d the floor so precious hard in, 
It split the ancient crib in twain. 
Some pitched into the road bent double, 
Some was smash’d with bricks done brown ; 
So the cadgers sav’d ‘the Crown’ the trouble 
Of sending coves to pull it down. 
Tol lol, &.” 


It is obvious to the meanest capacity that the men who 
write this kind of cadger ballad are quite of another stamp from 
the authors of the other street ballads. They are writing down 
to their readers, and not from a common level. We think their 
hands can also be traced in such comic ballads as “ Bubbs’ 
Evening Party.” These latter are all broad satires on upstartism. 
For instance, the “ Pere Bubbs” is a “respectable Leadenhall 
slaughterman,” who takes a house in Belgravia; and, with a 
view to getting into polite society, gives a great entertainment, 


inserting his invitations in Bell’s Life, hiring nigger melodists, 
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two Punch’s, and making other ludicrous preparations. Joey 
Bubbs, the son, 


‘*Twenty medical students brought home, and some writing men, 
With a giant from Norfolk, Sam Hall, and two fighting men.” 


Of course the entertainment comes to amazing grief, and ends in 
a mill between Sam Hall and the fighting men, during which 


‘The two Punch-and-Judys, at no great amount of pains, 
Stuff’d both their theatres full of linen and counterpanes, 
And vanished away, while old Bubbs the wine sent along, 
Not forgetting to clear out the hall as they went along ; 
In fact, as he swore when he’d found they’d been doing him, 
What was stolen and smashed in the house would half ruin him. 
Next day from Belgravia he moved in disgust with it, 
And vowed a grand party no more he’d be cussed with it.’’ 


The only noteworthy fact about this species is, that they 
almost invariably are attacks upon vulgar attempts to push up 
in the world. One would rather have expected from such a 
quarter attacks on those who are already at the top of the tree. 

It is with some diffidence that we approach the next branch 
of our subject, the political street ballad. It has of late been a 
subject of constant and painful remark to moralists, that the ab- 
sence of reverence is on the increase, and is in fact a growing 
vice of the times in which we live. Without pledging ourselves 
to this belief, we must own that the ballad-singer handles the 
names and doings of those who sit in high places with a fa- 
miliarity scarcely equalled by Mr. Punch himself. Educated 
ourselves to look with a certain awful respect on the men who 
rule us, and desiring as we do that the prefix of “ Right Honour- 
able” should carry with it some such weight of dignity as a third 
tail conferred on a basha in the reign of Chrononhotonthologus, 
we would gladly have passed over this ground with a light foot. 
But, after all, statesmen are but men, even the greatest of them. 
Many years ago we had a young friend, an orphan boy, much 
given to ruminating, who was brought up by an uncle and aunt. 
The uncle was a person of great dignity, and bore rule in his 
household in an impressive manner. The aunt, in teaching our 
friend out of some book of rudimentary instruction, had occasion 
to impress upon him the fact that all human beings were worms. 
The discovery was somewhat startling to his youthful notions of 
natural history, but after pondering some minutes he seemed to 
have partially mastered it. “Then, aunt, I am a worm?” he said 
without effort. “Ofcourse, my dear.” “ And you area worm, 
aunt?” “Yes, my dear.” “ And the king, then, is a worm, 
aunt ?”’ he inquired after a pause (a king then ruled these 
realms). ‘ Yes, my dear, we are all worms,” was the reply 
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again. ‘ But, aunt,” he asked for the last time, with a great 
effort, and looking full in her face with wondering eyes, “ then 
is Uncle Joe a worm?” Yes; even Uncle Joe was a worm; 
our friend had to let the lesson sink into him, as we all must. 
Statesmen and the great of the carth are but as the rest of us 
at bottom, and must bear their burden of the irreverence of the 
age in which they are born, as well as other men. Perhaps it 
is only skin-deep, after all; at any rate, let us hope so. We 
may enter, then, more in sorrow than anger, on the contempla- 
tion of historical names from the point of view of the street 
ballad-singer and his audience. 

The broadest shoulders should bear the heaviest burden; so 
we will select the most eminent and respectable of living states- 
men to exemplify the manner in which the ballad-singer deals 
with the illustrious amongst his contemporaries. All readers 
will remember Earl Russell’s mission to Vienna, and his seces- 
sion from the Aberdeen Cabinet. About the same time hap- 
pened the disgraceful demonstrations as to the Sunday question, 
when Lord Ebury was threatened, and the mob of boys broke 
some windows in Belgravia. Upon which events the ballad- 
writer, meditating, produces the following : 


*¢Tartie Lorp JoHN out oF SERVICE. 


You lads of this nation, in every station, 
I pray give attention, and listen to me, 
Vm little Jack Russell, a man of great bustle, 
Who served Queen Victoria by land and by sea ; 
They call me a Proosian, an Austrian, a Roosian, 
And off to Vienna they sent me afar ; 
They'd not me believe then, they vowed I’d deceived them, 
And called me Friend of the great Russian Czar. 
Chorus. 
I’m little Jack Russell, a man of great bustle, 
I’m full of vexation, grief, sorrow, and care, 
I have got in disgrace, and am now out of place ; 
But I never broke windows round Bel-ge-rave Square. 


In great London City for me they’ve no pity ; 
And Moon the Lord Mayor to my face told me plain, 
All the freemen would scout me, and old women rout me, 
If ever I went to the City again. 
I’m the son of old Bedford, I’m going to Deptford 
To look for employment, and find out a friend, 
And then I'll come back with a pack on my back, 
Bawling frying-pans, saucepans, and kettles to mend. 


Chorus. Ym, &e. 


I have lost all my riches, I have worn out my breeches, 
I am turned out of place, and have nowhere to go, 

My state is most shocking, great holes in my. stocking, 
And my poor tender toes peeping out of my shoe— 
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Why should they so sarve me, and try for to starve me? 
I fought for my country and stood by my Queen. 
Bad luck to the Prussians, the Austrians, and Russians, 

And jolly bad luck to old Lord Aberdeen. 
Chorus. I’m, &c. 
I went like a wary plenipotentiary 
To the town of Vienna to settle the war, 
Where I saw Francis Joseph, King Peter, and Moses, 
And I fought Alexander, the great Russian Czar ; 
And when I came back they began for to clack, 
They blamed me and gamed me and pulled out my hair, 
They threatened to lick me, and nicely they kicked me, 
Bawling pickled eels’ feet around Bel-ge-rave Square. 
Chorus. I'm, &e. 
I love Queen Victoria, I dearly adore her, 
Although at Vienna I did her displease ; 
I wish all the Russians and Austrians and Prussians 
Were tied in a blanket, and smothered with fleas. 
Oh dear, hey down diddle, I have the Scotch fiddle, 
I know that I caught it of old Aberdeen,— 
Now I will so clever sing England for ever, 
Down with the Russians, and God save the Queen. 


Chorus. ’'m, &c.”’ 


This ballad is one of the few which bear a signature. It is 
signed “John Morgan” in the copy which we possess. For a 
long time we believed this name to be a mere nom-de-plume ; 
but the other day, when making a small purchase in Monmouth 
Court, we were informed, in answer to a casual question, that 
this is the real name of the author of some of the best comic 
ballads. Our informant added, that he is an elderly, we may 
say old, gentleman, living somewhere in Westminster; but the 
exact whereabouts we could not discover. Mr. Morgan followed 
no particular visible calling so far as our informant knew, except 
writing ballads, by which he could not earn much of a liveli- 
hood, as the price of an original ballad, in these buying-cheap 
days, has been screwed down by publishers to somewhere about 
a shilling sterling. Something more like bread-and-butter might 
be made perhaps by poets who were in the habit of singing their 
own ballads, as some of them do, but not Mr. Morgan. Should 
this ever meet the eye of that gentleman (a not very probable 
event, we fear), we beg to apologise for the liberty we have taken 
in using his verses and name, and hope he will excuse us, having 
regard to the subject in which we are his humble fellow-labourers. 
We could scarcely avoid naming him, the fact being that he is 
the only living author of street ballads whose name we know. 
That self-denying mind, indifferent to worldly fame, which cha- 
racterised the architects of our cathedrals and abbeys, would seem 
to have descended on our ballad-writers; and we must be thank- 
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ful, therefore, to be able to embalm and hand down to posterity 
a name here and there, such as William of Wykeham, and John 
Morgan. In answer to our inquiries in this matter, generally 
we have been told, “Oh, any body writes them ;” and with that 
answer we have had to rest satisfied. But in presence of that 
answer, we walk about the streets with a new sense of wonder, 
peering into the faces of those of our fellow-lieges who do not 
carry about with them the external evidence of overflowing ex- 
chequers, and saying to ourselves, “ That man may be a writer 
of ballads.” 

We believe, however, that we are safe in stating that some 
at least of these authors still sing their own productions ; for we 
have not only the word of pinners-up and publishers to this 
effect, but have ourselves noticed a certain sensitiveness among 
the brotherhood, which we are at a loss to account for except 
upon this hypothesis. Nor do we rest on our own observation 
only. A friend of ours, an equal enthusiast with ourselves, and 
at the same time more practical, never would complete his pur- 
chase until he had heard the whole ballad sung at least once 
through. He maintained that ihe flavour was much improved 
for ever after if this rule had been rigorously adhered to at the 
time of purchase. One Saturday afternoon, as he was walking 
near the Old Kent Road, the familiar sounds caught his ear; he 
followed, and was soon close to a ballad-singer, a middle-aged, 
middle-sized, slightly dilapidated person, with no great strength 
about him but his voice. Our friend pulled up, and walked 
slowly along on the pavement by the side of the singer, who was 
just beginning his stave again. He sang two stanzas with his 
eye on the new comer, and then offered him the sheet; but our 
friend shook his head. After one more stanza, the offer was 
repeated, and again declined. “ Presently,” our friend said, 
“presently.” The man upon this continued singing, keeping 
his eye, however, restlessly on his apparently unwelcome com- 
panion; and after selling one or two sheets, and coming to the 
third stanza, again he stopped short. He looked again fuil at 
our friend, and then, seeing no sign of his moving on, dashed 
his old hat more firmly on his head with one hand, clutched his 
bundle of ballads with the other, and rushed into the nearest 
public, exclaiming, “ There be lots more verses; but they be so 
*nation cutting, I can’t sing ’em !” 

But to return to our statesmen. Each of them has his por- 
trait fixed in the street-ballads. The jauntiness of our Premier 
is thoroughly appreciated in the streets ; a very popular ballad, 
entitled “The Wonders of the 19th Century,” asks 


*¢ What do you think of Palmerston 
Since he has had the sack ? 
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He went down Piccadilly, 
Singing ri-fol-la-rol-whack. 
He sold his coat and trousers, 
And his hat for seven bob : 
He got in a jolly row, sir, 
And was nearly sent to quod.” 


The same song inquires— 


‘¢ Now, what is your opinion 
Of old Derby and his crew, 
Old Packington and Walpole, 
And Disraeli the Jew ? 
Why, I think they wanted office, 
And they caused a pretty bother : 
Tories and Whigs are six of one 
And half a dozen of t’other.”’ 


But, on the whole, the ballad-singer is a Liberal, though of an 
old-fashioned kind, and loses no opportunity of telling the Tories 
that he, for his part, does not look upon them as the men whom 
he desires for his rulers. The leaders of the Opposition are 
usually treated somewhat as follows: 
‘Tis of a great sportsman in London did dwell, 
Who had a pet jockey, an Israelite swell, 


His name was Ben Dizzy, as I have been told, 
With plenty of brass, and some silver and gold.” 


The lord and the jockey hold discourse as to how to get the 
horse (John Bull) safe in their stable, but 


‘As Johnny was pacing the back-garden round, 
A searching for grub as was wholesome and sound, 
He twigged Master Ben, and what sore did him rile, 
With a new Reform Bill, in the old Tory style.” 


So John Bull kicks over the Tory jockey, runs over his owner, 
and Darbee and Dizzey both lie buried in one (political) grave. 
A worthy moral concludes the piece : 


‘* Now, all you great statesmen, be warned by their fate, 
Or you'll find your mistake, and repent when too late ; 
And all you bold jockeys, mind what tricks you tries on 
John Bull, who abhors and detests ‘em like pison.”’ 


But though the character of the rest of our statesmen is 
pretty well stereotyped by the ballad-singer, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer alone seems to puzzle him completely, and is some- 
times at the height of popularity, and sometimes the object of 
the roundest abuse. Take, for instance, the following contrast : 

(1860) ‘‘ Britannia seems delighted now 

Some good our members has done, 


We will unite, and boldly fight, 
And stick by Billy Gladstone ; 
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He has proved himself the poor man’s friend, 


Some clever thoughts instil him,— 


May Billy Gladstone never die, 


And nobody never kill him,” &e. 


(1861) ‘*O Billy, Billy Gladstone, 


May you in the river jump, 


And have nothing stronger 


Than the running at the pump. 


May you fall down like a donkey, 


And a ditch be tumbled in. 


What right had you at all, I say, 


To tax old women’s gin?” &c. 


The political ballads are all in this rollicking doggrel, which 
bubbles over into defiance when they touch on foreign questions. 
The idea of a French invasion excites any thing but a panic in 


‘¢ Always, sir, speak what is true: 


We was not licked at Waterloo ; 

You may whistle cock a-doodle-doo, 

Said Farmer Bull to Napoleon. 

Poor Palmerston now licked has been ; 

He went a-crying to England’s Queen, 

They kicked me out by just nineteen 
Through Mr. Louis Napoleon. 


Old England ever shall be free, 

By no one we will frightened be, 

We'll banish all the refugees, 

And send them far across the seas. 

We wish you all a very good night, 

And always do the thing that’s right : 

Shake hands; we do not want to fight, 
Said Old John Bull to Napoleon.” 


The temper of the ballads on such questions as strikes and 
lock-outs has struck us as singularly fair and moderate, and very 
creditable to the streets. In the middle of the bitter struggle of 
the last three years in the building-trade, we find nothing really 
violent or objectionable. 

Out of the mass it is not easy to choose, but perhaps the fol- 
lowing extracts, from “The great Lock-out; or the Masters’ 
Rights and nothing more, the Men’s Rights and nothing less,” 
and from “ The glorious Strike of the Builders,” are as fair 
specimens as any we could give: 


‘They locked us out without a cause,— 


Our rights was our desires, — 


We'll work for Trollope, Peto, Lucas, 


For all the world, and Myers. 


If we can only have our rights, 


We will go to work more stronger : 


Nine hours a day, that’s what we say, 


And not a moment longer, 
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We'll stand it out and look about ; 
The masters we don’t heed ’em,— 

Nine hours a day, a fair day’s pay, 
Britannia’s rights and freedom. 

Assistance does come pouring in, 
And it will pour in faster, 

Till the master does respect the men, 
And the men respect the master. 


Here’s a health unto the builder’s men, 
The bricklayers and plasterers ; 
If the masters cannot beat the men, 
The men will lick the masters. 
Justice now is all they seek, 
And they must have it very quick, 
Or all the masters in a week 
Will be took up for lunatic.” 


The next quotation is from a ballad which came out later in 
the autumn, when the contest was in another phase. The mas- 
ters were trying to fill their shops with non-society men, and 
the feeling was much more bitter than at first. Under the cir- 
cumstances we cannot help wondering at the continued good 
temper of the ballads, which, it must be remembered, would be 
absolute failures and losses if they did not jump with the hu- 
mour of the moment, and are therefore a very fair test of what 
that feeling must have been at the time amongst the mass of the 
work-people : 

‘¢ Let all those crawlers go in and work— 
They’re not used to handle a knife and fork ; 


You love them like a Jew loves pork,— 
Hearts of oak are the builders. 


Let them employ non-society men, 

They don’t know a roof from a gable-end, 

They scarcely know a cock from a hen, 
They are but slop-made builders. 


They did begrudge to pay the smart ; 

To work like men they’ve got no heart ; 

They’ll slave for three bob a day or part— 
Not so the united builders. 


Then be good-tempered to a man, 

Don’t let your masters you trepan ; 

To do without you they never can— 
Success attend the builders.” 


The contrast between the spirit and temper of the ballads of 
the present day on the questions as to which one would expect 
the most bitter feeling to prevail, and those of fifteen or twenty 
years ago, is certainly both remarkable and encouraging. With- 
out putting their evidence at more than it is worth, so far as 
it goes it is unmistakable proof of a very much better state of 
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things. In no department is this more apparent than in Church 
matters, which are now handled in the sireets in a spirit of con- 
servative Protestantism. The ballads come out by shoals when 
any ecclesiastical event of more than common interest is stirring, 
such as the Pope’s celebrated move which produced the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, and the riots at St. George’s-in-the-East. 
The following chorus from one of the ballads on the former topic 
may be taken as a fair specimen : 
‘Old England does not care a fig 

For Rome or cardinal, pope or pig. 

Foolish Pius, go the rig, 

And sell your crucifix and wig. 

Monks and nuns and fools afloat, 

We'll have no bull shoved down our throat. 


Cheer up, and shout, Down with the Pope, 
And his Bishop, Cardinal Wiseman !” 


The ballad-singer has a decided distaste for the confessional 
and “ beautiful garments ;” but even these cannot rouse kim for 
more than a moment or two out of his habitual good-humour. 
It is difficult in the St. George’s ballads to find any thing more 
severe than such verses as the following: 





‘* Come all you sporting parsons, 

And listen to my song, 

About the fight to save our souls, 
I'll not detain you long : 

King Bryan of St George’s, 
He swears by all that’s right, 

In spite of all Whitechapel dogs, 
He'll be a Puseyite. 


* * * * * * * 


Let Hugh Allen then go forward, 
And fight it like a man ; 
Establish the old Church again, 
And we’ll take him by the hand. 
The religion of our forefathers 
Let us all enjoy, 
And reckon old King Bryan 
As a very wicked boy. 


Let no animosity be shown; 
To your religion all stand true, 
Both Protestants and Catholics, 
And you’ll never have cause to rue. 
Let each his own opinion have, 
And no one then annoy ; 
Each to his own church take his way, 
From the old man to the boy.” 


A good deal of painful scandal would have been saved us had 
people in higher positions in life acted on the ballad-writer’s 
principles. . 
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The only distinct classes of ballads which remain are those 
on prize-fights and sporting-matches, and on war topics. The 
former are very poor indeed ; we have seen between thirty and 
forty, for instance, on the fight between Sayers and Heenan, 
not one of which rises to the common average of merit. The 
war ballads are quaint enough, many of them. Havelock and 
Lord Clyde have been the popular heroes in the streets, as else- 
where, but they cannot come near Miss Nightingale. She is 
the heroine of as many ballads as the Cid, from only one of 
which we have space to quote : 


‘‘ When sympathy thy breast did enter, 
Oh, it was a grand idea, 
When through danger you did venture, 
When you fared the great Crimea. 


Noble was thy good intentions ; 
The seas thou braved through storm and gale ; 
And when the blessed name is mentioned 
Of the sweet Miss Nightingale, 
Every heart with joy shall beat then. 
Many a Briton near thee died ; 
You was from danger ne’er retreating, 
When by the suffering soldier’s side. 


By thy care and close attention 
Many a soldier’s life was saved, 
Who but for thee, as I do mention, 
Would now lay in a foreign grave. 
Neglected lay the dying soldier, 
His features ghastly wan and pale, 
Until with joy he did behold her,— 
The lovely sweet Miss Nightingale.” 


Besides the ballads which may be thus roughly classified, 
there are the great mass, which deal with the habits, follies, and 
passing events of the day, of which it is impossible to give any 
idea. But we may safely say, that there is still a very large 
section of the British public, though probably a decreasing one, 
which must and will have life put into doggrel verse for its spe- 
cial delectation. A visit to the stall of a pinner-up, or to the 
place of business of any of the publishers of ballads, will con- 
vince any reader of this fact who may not be willing to take our 
word. For the benefit of such we may say that there is a very 
intelligent pinner-up whose pitch is close by St. Pancras Church 
in the New Road, and perhaps the largest publisher in England 
is Fortey, in Monmouth Court, the successor of the great 
Catnach. Catnach was the Leo X. of street publishers. We 
have often heard, and still believe, though his successors deny the 
fact, that he kept a fiddler day and night ina back room, where 
he used to sit, like Old King Cole, with a pot of ale and a long 
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clay, receiving ballad-writers and singers, and judging of the 
merits of any production which was brought to him by having it 
sung then and there to some popular air played by his fiddler. 
His broad-sheets contain all sorts of songs and ballads, for he had 
a most catholic taste, and introduced the custom of taking, from 
any writer living or dead, whatever he fancied, and printing it 
side by side with the productions of his own clients. He also 
appears to have first filled up the corners of his broad-sheets with 
sentiments, which custom still obtains more or less. We find, 
for instance, the following, amongst others, on some of the last 
sheets we have purchased: 


‘“‘ Honour and affluence to the patrons of trade, liberty, and property.” 

‘‘ Improvement to our arts, and invention to our artists.” 

‘May our commanders have the eye of a Hawke, and the heart ofa 
Wolfe.” 

‘‘ May the meanest Britain scorn the highest slave.” 

‘¢May French principles never corrupt English manners.” 

‘‘May the produce of Britain never exceed her consumption.” 


We cannot echo the last sentiment, which is the only one of at 
all a dangerous tendency we have come across. 

The great Catnach was equally catholic as to the woodcuts 
with which he was wont to adorn his bread-sheets. These are 
taken from any source, with an equal disregard of the laws of 
copyright and fitness. In most cases they have not the slightest 
reference to the ballad of which they form the head-piece. To 
take the first instances at hand, our copy of “Sally Brown” is 
headed by a well-worn cut of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 
riding, with the windmills in the distance, in which we are much 
mistaken if we do not recognise the early hand of George Cruik- 
shank. Tom Bowling comes under an old Dutch cut of a dame 
in a steeple-hat, sitting at a table with four wondrous figures 
before her, one of whom seems to be presenting her with a pug 
dog or some unknown animal, and the others to be applauding 
with uplifted hands; while “ The Poacher” comes under a cut of 
a youth with a large watering-pot tending flowers, in what, from 
the number of cypresses, we take to be a cemetery. 

The decay of the street ballad-singer, which is a fact beyond 
question, and which we attribute more to the establishment of 
such places of amusement as Canterbury Hall and the Oxford, 
and the sale of penny song-books, than to the advance of educa- 
tion or the interference of the police, will probably be followed 
by the disappearance of the broad-sheet, and may silence the 
class of authors who write the street ballads. We do not pre- 
tend to say that they will be any great loss. At the outset we 
told our readers that we had nothing either wise or witty to 
produce to them. But we must say, speaking from a large ac- 
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quaintance with their productions, that, taken as a whole, their 
speech, though often coarse and rude, is honest and right-minded, 
and much less likely to do harm to their readers than most of 
the religious newspapers of our day, or many other organs of 
high repute in the world. And inasmuch as they still form the 
principal light reading of a very large number of our fellow 
countrymen and countrywomen, we cannot think any apology 
is needed for casting a look at them, little as in themselves they 
may be calculated to interest or profit us. 

We have not yet, however, spoken of what is to us the 
most remarkable, as well as the most satisfactory, side of our 
subject. 

The ballad-singer, with his rough broad-sheet, travelled, as 
we have seen, over the whole surface of man’s life, political and 
social. There was one time of the year, however, when he went 
out of his every-day path, and touched on deeper matters than 
accidents, murders, battles, or politics. Christmas brought to 
him, too, and to his audience, its witness of the unity of the great 
family in heaven and earth, its story of the life and death of Him 
in whom that unity stands. The Christmas broad-sheet, of 
which several copies lie before us, has several distinctive marks 
which show that it was an object of more than ordinary care to 
publishers and ballad-singers. In the first place, these Christ- 
mas sheets are double the size of the ordinary broad-sheet, and 
contain four or five carols—generally one long narrative ballad 
of some twenty verses, and three or four short pieces. Each of 
them is headed by a large woodcut roughly coloured (and so far 
as our experience goes, in these alone is colour ever used), of the 
crucifixion, the raising of Lazarus, or some kindred subject, in 
which, although modern Gothic churches and men in strange 
costumes are introduced, there is nothing whatever to shock the 
most reverent Christian. Small woodcuts, also coloured, of the 
ark, the last supper, the resurrection, are scattered over the 
sheet, and the printing is much more careful than usual. 

Looking at these Christmas broad-sheets, it really would seem 
as if the poorest of our brethren claimed their right to higher 
nourishment than common for their minds and souls, as well as 
for their bodies, at the time of year when all Christendom should 
rejoice. And this first impression is confirmed when we ex- 
amine their contents. In all those which we have seen, the only 
piece familiar to us is that noble old carol, “ When shepherds kept 
their flocks by night.”” Where the rest come from, we cannot even 
conjecture; but in the whole of them there is not one which we 
should wish were not there. We have been unable to detect in 
them even a coarse expression; and of the hateful narrowness and 
intolerance, the namby-pamby, the meaningless cant, the flaccid 
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familiarity with holy things, which makes us turn with a shudder 
from so many modern collections of hymns, there is simply no- 
thing. 

Account for it how we will, there is the simple fact. Perhaps 
it may lead us to think somewhat differently of those whom we 
are in the habit of setting down in the mass as little better than 
heathens, We cannot conclude this article better than by giving 
an extract or two from these Christmas broad-sheets. 

“The Saviour’s Garland, a choice Collection of the most 
esteemed Carols,” published about ten years since, so far as we can 
‘learn, has the usual long narrative ballad, which begins: 


“Come, all you faithful Christians 
That dwell upon the earth,— 
Come celebrate the morning 
Of our dear Saviour’s birth : 
This is the happy morning,— 
This is the happy morn 
Whereon, to save our ruined race, 
The Son of God was born.” 


And after telling simply the well-known story, it ends: 


‘‘ Now to Him up ascended, 

Then let your praises be, 

That we His steps may follow, 
And He our pattern be ; 

That when our lives are ended 
We may hear His blessed call : 

‘Come, souls, receive the kingdom 
Preparéd for you all.’ ”’ 


Another, “ The Star of Bethlehem, a Collection of esteemed 
Carols for the present year,” opens its narrative thus: 


** Let all that are to mirth inclined 
Consider well and bear in mind 
What our good God for us has done, 
In sending His belovéd Son. 


Let all our songs and praises be 
Unto His heavenly Majesty ; 

And evermore amongst our mirth 
Remember Christ our Saviour’s birth. 


The twenty-fifth day of December 

We have great reason to remember ; 
In Bethlehem, upon that morn, 

There was a blessed Saviour born,” &c. 


One of the short pieces, by no means the best, we give whole: 


‘¢ With one consent let all the earth 
The praise of God proclaim, 
Who sent the Saviour, by whose birth 
To man salvation came. 
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All nations join and magnify 
The great and wondrous love 

Of Him who left for us the sky, 
And all the joys above. 


But vainly thus in hymns of praise 
We bear a joyful part, 

If while our voices loud we raise, 
We lift not up our heart. 


We, by a holy life alone, 
Our Saviour’s laws fulfil ; 

By those His glory is best shown 
Who best perform His will. 


May we to all His words attend 
With humble, pious care ; 

Then shall our praise to heaven ascend, 
And find acceptance there.” 


We do not suppose that the contents of these Christmas 
broad-sheets are supplied by the same persons who write the 
murder-ballads, or the attacks on crinoline. They may be bor- 
rowed from well-known hymn-books for any thing we know. 
But if they are borrowed, we must still think it much to the cre- 
dit of the selectors, that, where they might have found so much 
that is objectionable and offensive, they should have chosen as 
they have done. We only hope that their successors, whoever 
they may be who will become the caterers for their audiences, 
will set nothing worse before them. 
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Art. VIII.—TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 


I. Religio Laici. By Thomas Hughes, Author of “Tom Brown's 
School-Days.” 
II. Zhe Mote and the Beam: a Clergyman’s Lessons from the Pre- 
sent Panic. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, Incumbent of St. Peter's, 
Vere Street. 
III. The Atonement as a Fact and as a Theory. By the Rev. Francis 
Garden, Sub-Dean of her Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 
IV. The Signs of the Kingdom of Heaven: an Appeal to Scripture 
upon the Question of Miracles. By the Rev. John Llewelyn 
Davies, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, Marylebone. 


V. On Terms of Communion: 
1. The Boundaries of the Church. By the Rev. C. K. P. 
2. The Message of the Church. By J. N. Langley, M.A. 
VI. The Sermon of the Bishop of Oxford on Revelation, and the 
Layman’s Answer. 
1. A Dialogue on Doubt. By J. M. Ludlow. 
2. Morality and Divinity. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, In- 
cumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere Street. 
VII. Two Lay Dialogues. By J. M. Ludlow. 
1. On Laws of Nature, and the Faith therein. 
2. On Positive Philosophy. 
London, Macmillan, 1861. 


Ir is curious to remark the different effect of excitement from 
danger to the State and from danger to the Church. The former 
calls into action, even under absolute governments, generous 
and uniting passions, before which the lines of party disappear, 
and the spirit of forbearance and self-sacrifice rises to the as- 
cendant. The latter, even in a free country, seems at once to 
awaken every dormant ecclesiastical egotism, to widen every 
difference, to intensify all dogmatism, and hoot down the catho- 
lic and charitable temper. In critical moments for the nation, 
Parliament knows how to suspend its inner conflicts, and take 
its measures with reticent dignity. In critical moments for the 
Church, her Councils and Convocations break into a Babel of 
contention, where only one thing is certain,—that new truth 
and gentle wisdom have no chance, but must leave the game to 
the wrangling of schoolmen, the chatter of popular preachers, 
the decorous spite of the scholar, and the arts of ecclesiasti- 
cal diplomats. The recent panic occasioned by the volume of 
Essays and Reviews presents in general no exception to this 
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rule. Every party in the Church, every “denomination” be- 
yond it, has endeavoured to turn the excitement to account, 
and make sectarian “capital” out of it. The Romanist takes 
the phenomenon as a fall of the mask from Protestantism: the 
Anglican, as proving the need of tradition in aid of Scripture : 
the Comtist, as an instalment of Positivism: the Evangelical, 
as betraying the cloven foot of “ Neology :” the Unitarian,—af- 
fectionately embracing in their Oxford dress the daring heresies 
which he has frowned down in his own household,—as a hom- 
age, if not to his doctrines, at least to his method. To the 
“religious newspapers” the book was as great a godsend as a 
Garibaldi expedition or an American civil war to the Zimes in 
the long vacation. They have discussed it according to their 
nature. They are the modern receptacles of such debates as in 
other times found their centre in ecclesiastical assemblies. In 
their columns it is, that, in our days, a Nicolas of Myra must 
plant his fist in Arius’s jaw: there, that an Athanasius must 
rage, and a Eusebius truckle: there, that the orthodox shout is 
raised to expel some obnoxious Theodoret : thence, that peace- 
able folks keep aloof, like Gregory Nazianzen from “the con- 
course of geese and cranes.” They necessarily take the measure 
of every theological phenomenon from their own special and ex- 
clusive point of view ; and, unless from the conflict or halance 
of opposite exaggerations, leave its true proportions no chance 
of coming out. 

The Tracts for Priests and People form, in their whole 
tone and spirit, a marked exception to this disputatious parti- 
zanship. Proceeding from a well-known band of associates,-— 
the ot wept Maurice,—they are not a manifesto in the interests 
of a school ;—not a pious parody and coarse caricature set up 
as an altar-piece ;—but a serious, manly, and large-hearted ex- 
position of Christian faith, in its direct relations to human life. 
In religious depth and moral earnestness, in sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the doubts they would relieve, and in a certain 
openness to truth all round, they stand out in favourable con- 
trast from the mass of literature on this cause célébre. The 
writers, both clerical and lay, are free from the opposite disabi- 
lities of the men of mere thought and the men of mere action. 
Susceptible, like all persons of liberal culture, to the problems 
of the hour, they yet are not enclosed in any scientitic clique or 
academic officina, where questions are got up and intellectual 
formulas hammered into shape ; but are immersed in the real 
life of the world where these things appear in the working ;— 
where distributed scepticism ferments in the actual character 
of the young and thoughtful, preying upon the spirits, unnerv- 
ing the will ;—and where, if class is separated from class, it is 
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not from political injustice, not from social inhumanity, but 
from the want of a common reverence uniting all in God. 
Greatly to the honour of this set of Churchmen it may be said, 
that no school, born so deep in the dim recesses of philosophy, 
ever emerged so soon into the light of action, or took on itself 
so faithfully the yoke of labour: it is truly a paradoxical pa- 
ternity, by which Coleridge, with his subtle intellect and flabby 
will, becomes the father of a “muscular Christianity.” The 
double interest which his representatives thus acquire in the 
religious problems of the day, by mental inheritance and by 
moral experience, gives to their words a peculiar weight. They 
are not intellectual cowards, afraid to face any real lights of 
knowledge, or to scrutinise the passing shades of doubt. Nor 
are they indifferent spectators of the mere play of thought 
among the thinkers; but in contact with its human results, 
nearer than less genial counsellurs can be to the confessional 
of its struggles and its sorrows. In many respects, the T'racts 
speak in a way not unworthy of this advantageous position. 
The characteristic theology of these writers has great re- 
sources for dealing with the wants and questionings of religious 
minds. Itself the product of a spiritual experience, which swept 
in Coleridge through all latitudes, and in Mr. Maurice has tra- 
versed no small arc, it is cognisant of dangers, and aware of 
safe and quiet channels, where a less searching survey fails to 
show them. The higher interpretation which it gives to most 
of the distinctive words and formulas of Church doctrine de- 
livers them from many oppressive difficulties. The well-known 
explanation of the word “eternal,” which lifts it out of the 
sphere of time, completely transforms the whole “heaven and 
hell” theology ; wipes out the contrast between the present and 
the future life; and turns “salvation” into a spiritual emanci- 
pation, whether now or then, from whatever is contrary to God. 
We need not say how many gross pictures, at this single touch, 
vanish into air; how sentient pleasures and pains retire in 
shame before a more solemn reckoning ; and how the suspicion 
falls to the ground at once that religion is but self-interest with 
a long look-out. The pravity of human nature returns within 
the limits of credible fact, when it is no longer “the sin of 
being born,” but is construed into the inherent repugnance of 
Self to higher and rightful claims: and when, further, those 
higher claims themselves, as revealed to the soul within and 
embodied in the moral constitution of the world without, are 
resolved into the Personal communion with us of the Son’s 
Divine Humanity, it becomes a maiter of course to refer all our 
evil to ourselves, and all our good to what is beyond us. And 
if indeed there be this supernatural life underlying the natural, 
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realising the Order of a Perfect Will in the physical world, and 
pleading for its realisation in our free spirits,—if the pheno- 
mena of the visible universe and the march of history are but 
the external scenery and drama of this inner Divine Person- 
ality,—then Revelation is simply the emergence of the reality 
into knowledge: not a making of divine things (which, missed 
or seen, are always there), but a showing of them: not an ex- 
ceptional coup d’état in the administration of the world, but an 
opened sample of its eternal laws. Even that the Son of God 
should take upon him a human individuality is but the mani- 
festing climax of what, as abiding in our nature and originat- 
ing all its good, he for ever partially does. And when his death 
is regarded simply as the uttermost surrender of a holy will, 
when its efficacy is sought, not in the penal virtue of its suffer- 
ings, but in the moral perfection of its obedience, and is found, 
not in the pacifying of God, but in the redeeming force of such 
self-sacrifice on man, the atonement itself does its best to re- 
turn within the shelter of righteous law, and ceases to be a 
forensic insult and browbeating to the Conscience of mankind. 
Observe, finally, the proper meaning of the word “Fazth,” as 
determined by these antecedents. It is personal trust in the 
Divine Guide, who speaks with us in every higher claim ;—a 
trust consciously exercised by the Christian, who discerns in 
the claim a living and a loving eye; unconsciously, by the 
righteous Pagan, who knows not the Person but reveres the 
Law. Salvation by Faith falls thus into coalescence with sal- 
vation by Obedience: only, that its true power first declares 
itself, when the impersonal Law breaks from its cloud and comes 
forth as the living God ; when our surrender is one, not of con- 
straint to a dead statute, but of free affection to an Almighty 
Guardian ; when what else were Morality rises into Divinity. 
How different is this from that Salvation by dogma,—or, at all 
events, not without dogma,—which poisons the heart of almost 
every church, and is little else than Christendom’s standing 
sin against the Holy Ghost! Is it wonderful that Mr. Maurice 
incessantly recurs,—perhaps not always pertinently,—to this 
distinction, radical to all religion, and scattering an infinitude 
of doubts, ‘between opinion as critical assent to a peepeeion, 
and faith as moral reliance on a higher Person ? 

From this theology no more wise and welcome consequence 
flows than the erasure of the false distinction between secular 
and spiritual things. It is a distinction that has no root in 
reality, and lies only i in our blindness or our vision. The world 
is divine, whether we see it or not: its common duties, its 
humblest work, the order of its affections, the hierarchy of its 
relations,—in the home, in the village, in the commonwealth, 
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in the family of nations,—are holy ordinances, the very sacra- 
ments of reality, alive with the Highest Presence: they are 
secular only to those from whom this truth is hid, and whom 
no secret awe deters from making them the field for the selfish 
play of humour, interest, or ambition. “There are not two 
moralities,’"—one for nature, the other for grace : “Conversion” 
does not alter, but only reveal, a man’s spiritual obligations and 
position: it puts him into no divine kingdom, where he was 
not already: he stands in the same universe in which he stood 
before: only the scales have fallen from his eyes. That the 
new experience thus opened is wonderful, nay even a rebirth of 
the spirit, may be asserted with the Evangelical: yet that God’s 
grace is contingent on human consciousness and recognition 
may be denied with the Catholic. In this view, the world and 
the Church, labour and prayer, morals and religion, the life of 
nature and the life in God, merge into each other and are ob- 
jectively one ; and stand apart only through the subjective illu- 
sion of our darkness or our sin. ‘This consecration of the com- 
mon ground and work of our humanity relieves many a heart 
that vainly demands of itself the anguish and raptures of con- 
viction, yet beats with a living pulse of righteousness, and 
flushes the cheek with joy in what is noble, pure, and true. In 
all these respects, the distinctive theology of our new “ Tracta- 
rians” has hold of such deep truths, and stands clear of so many 
protests which strike home elsewhere, as to address itself with 
great advantage to the troubled faith of honest and serious 
minds. There are two forms of religious distress or dearth to 
which, especially, it brings infinite deliverance. First, where, 
as in Scotland, the Genevan “ plan of salvation,”—with its cor- 
responding plan of damnation,—has at last, by long hammer- 
ing, broken through the logical crust, and pierced the heart, of 
humanity ; an insurgent agony has arisen,—a fierce struggle be- 
tween defiant denial and believing despair,—on which the gos- 
pel of this school opens as a tranquillising revelation, permitting 
hope and charity without forfeiture of faith and holiness. And, 
secondly, where a Deistical philosophy or a mere Historical 

theology had virtually set God away from the “here” and 

“now,” and, under prolonged drought and famine of divine 
things, even delivered the prophet’s rod to Carlyle’s hand, to 
bring water from the rock and show the manna on the ground, 
—an unspeakable refreshment was brought by a theology which, 
also lifting the thick veil, showed not only a divine mystery 
and beauty, but the Living God himself, and re-baptised the 
present, not simply in wonder and reverence, but in the com- 
munion of trust and affection. The depth to which Mr. Mau- 
rice’s faith is penetrated with this truth,—of the immediate- 
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ness and perpetuity of the Divine self-witness,—betrays itself 
in a verbal peculiarity pervading his writings. In speaking of 
the acts and dealings of God, he is fond of substituting the con- 
tinuous or progressive tense (is doing, was doing, will be doing) 
for the aorist (does, did, will do) in all the times; as if to pre- 
clude the idea of cessation, and to suspend us ever in the midst 
of the divine activities. Thus it is said, “God is manifesting 
himself,” “is meeting” men, “ is revealing to them what their 
character is” (No. II p.8). The usage seems to be infectious, 
and, in other hands than Mr. Maurice’s, spreads into new con- 
nexions, not without a disagreeable effect on the style of the 
writers. “Christ,’”’ says Mr. Hughes, of the miracles, “seems 
to me to have been asserting the freedom of that law of God by 
suspending these natural laws :” and, of the first chapter of 
Genesis,—“ What impressed me most in it then was, the order 
and harmony of the whole, and the way in which every stage zs 
leading up through man to God” (No. I. pp. 27, 29). The more 
we respect the origin of this habit of speech, the more should 
we regret its degenerating into even the appearance of affec- 
tation. 

The writers of this school, guided by natural genius and the 
special work they have to do, have, with all their individual 
varieties, fallen into a certain method of their own. They are 
men of religious insight, of moral nobleness, of deep personal 
convictions: they have a message to deliver, and they deliver it ; 
leaving it for the most part to bear its own testimony. It is to 
them immediate truth, which wants no mediation of theirs ; let 
it only be laid out side by side with the alternative half-truths, 
or sham-truths, and it will make itself good, by simply being 
what they are not. Its persuasiveness consists in its answer to 
the inner need which it meets, and its faithful interpretation 
of the experience on which it falls. Beyond, therefore, its posi- 
tive announcement, there is little further support given to it 
than a comparative portraiture, often contemptuous enough, of 
doctrines which would dispute its place. What vast power 
there may be in this mere exhibition of some gem of truth sus- 
pended in a gallery of counterfeits, is evident from the effect of 
Mr. Carlyle’s writings, whose procedure is so far essentially the 
same. Such a method is quite adequate to the functions we have 
assigned to the Maurice theology. To the heart parched by the 
arid miseries of Calvinism, the simple offer of this theology is as 
the cup of cold water to the lips of fever. And so, when pure 
and susceptible natures have been permitted to grow up, stiff 
and stunted, in the frosts of Deistical exile, the mere approach 
of a mind charged with the living warmth of the Eternal Light, 
—the very gleam of its thoughts and tone of its words,—will 
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suffice to release and melt them into redemption. But there 
are limits to the force of simple enunciation, even of the highest 
truths. And when our authors, in their recoil from the formal 
dialectic of divinity, propose, as a kind of theory of method, to 
fall back in general on the delivery of a message and the pro- 
clamation of a creed, they overstrain the resources of mere 
statement, and underrate the complex exigencies of modern 
thought. The principle is thus laid down by Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies: 


“Tf there is any truth in the Scriptures, His blessing will rest upon 
those who bring forward His gospel in advance of all arguments or 
traditions, even if they can do nothing but seriously repeat it, and 
trust to its being its own evidence. ‘If I say the truth, why do ye 
not believe me?’ ‘We are his witnesses of these things ; and so is also 
the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them that obey him.’ ‘By 
manifestation of the truth, commending ourselves to every man’s con- 


science in the sight of God.’” (No. IV. p. 33.) 


Though this is justly enough advanced as a reason for not 
staking the gospel-appeal on any management of the miracle- 
argument, it is evident from the following illustration that 
Mr. Davies gives the principle a wider application : 


“Professor Stanley, in his interesting account of the Niczean Coun- 
cil, relates two stories, which, whether they are true, or whether they 
express a conviction in the mind of the Church, are almost equally in- 
structive. Many popular discussions of doctrine took place, he says, 
previously to the formal opening of the Council. In one of these, after 
divines had been endlessly disputing, a layman stepped forward, and 
abruptly said, ‘ Christ and the apostles left us, not a system of logic, 
nor a vain deceit, but a naked truth, to be guarded by faith and good 
works.’ On another occasion, a heathen philosopher had been con- 
tending with learned Christians, and had always slipped, velut anguis 
lubricus, out of the grasp of their arguments. An aged confessor here- 
upon stepped forth to meet him. ‘In the name of Jesus Christ,’ he 
said, ‘hear me, philosopher. There is one God, maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible : Who made all things by 
the power of His Word, and by the holiness of His Holy Spirit. This 
Word, by which name we call the Son of God, took compassion on men 
for their wandering astray, and for their savage condition, and chose 
to be born of a woman, and to converse with men, and to die for them; 
and he shall come again to judge every one for the things done in this 
life. These things we believe without curious inquiry.’ After a few 
more direct words like these, the philosopher yielded. ‘ Hear,’ he said, 

‘my learned friends. So long as it was a matter of words, I opposed 
words to words ; and whatever was spoken, I overthrew by my skill in 
speaking; but when, in the place of words, power came out of the 
speaker's ‘ips, words could no longer resist power, man could no longer 
resist. If any of you felt as I have felt, let him believe in Christ, and 
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let him follow this old man in whom God has spoken.” (astern 
Church, p. 132.) 

It would be foolish, no doubt, to imagine that unbelievers may 
be captured by a coup de main, through the mere reiteration of any 
such simple statements. But it is not foolish to bring out the un- 
speakable importance of giving due prominence to the simplest affirma- 
tion of what God is, and what He has done for men.” (No. IV. p. 33.) 


Notwithstanding the qualifying clause by which the author 
guards his rule, we think the reliance of these Tracts on the 
coup-de-main method quite excessive, and especially unsuited 
to the occasion which has called them forth. They professedly 
deal with the crisis evoked by the Essays and Reviews, and 
cannot but intend to throw some light upon the questions 
which that volume raises. Those questions are all of them 
seated pretty deep in the philosophy of religion, and the re- 
searches of biblical and historical criticism. The relation be- 
tween the inner course of Hebrew history and the outer lines 
of Heathendom ; the real meaning, true or false, of the Mosaic 
account of the Creation; the discord or harmony of science and 
faith ; the existence and purport of Messianic predictions; the 
credibility and function of the Scripture miracles ; the age and 
authorship of the several New Testament books; their consist- 
ency or discrepancy in narrative and doctrine; the right pro- 
cedure for their true interpreter ; the nature and limits of their 
authority :—these are topics on which it is vain to pronounce 
by simple affirmation ; which cannot be referred to the inner 
response of conscience ; which remain undetermined in the face 
of the deepest sense of the Living God; and on which the truth 
can be approached only by the patient skill of the critic, and 
the combinations of a thorough philosophy. Yet in the T’racts 
before us, only one of these questions,—viz. that raised by Mr. 
Baden Powell, as to the relation between Natural and Super- 
natural Order,—is treated with any thing like a reasoned dis- 
cussion,—first, in its relation to the miracles, by Mr. Davies, 
and then, in relation to kosmical law as grounded in Will, by 
Mr. Ludlow. Both these writers show a respectful apprecia- 
tion of their subject, and contribute thoughtful and suggestive 
essays. But from none of their associates will “ Priests and 
People,” puzzled by the Essays and Reviews, gain the slightest 
help, beyond the comfort of knowing what Mr. Hughes be- 
lieves, and what “lessons” Mr. Maurice draws from the seven 
treatises, and the panic, and the quarterly Reviews, and the 
Bishop of Oxford and his Lay Critic, and the remaining ele- 
ments of the crisis. Personal confessions of faith, whatever 
their autobiographical interest, and homiletic comments, how- 
ever true their spirit, on what we want to be told and what we 
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do not want, contribute nothing to the solution of any pending 
difficulty. The influence which they may exert,—that of sym- 
pathy and spiritual response,—can operate only in the way 
of diversion from the problems of fact and thought, whence 
the whole ferment comes. We are perpetually referred to the 
“Living Witness and Interpreter” of Divine things. That 
“Living Witness” we reverently own. But, for all that, the 
chronology and incidents of Matthew’s and Luke’s Introduc- 
tions remain at variance; Galatians and Acts stand at issue as 
before ; the Last Supper cannot both have been and not have 
been the Passover ; and the prophecies of the Second Coming 
passed their date and outlived their meaning without fulfil- 
ment. In such matters there is no diviner interpreter than 
the pure and single eye of a truthful spirit, that can see things 
as they are, and has no optical tricks for either severing the 
harmonious or blending the contradictory. Mr. Maurice, ad- 
dressing his brother clergymen, says : 


“Why waste the short time in which you are able to work in spe- 
culation? Why argue and debate, when you might proclaim good 
news to your fellow-creatures? You talk of the value of testimony 
and antiquity in establishing certain propositions. Cannot you trust 
God to testify of them as He did of old? You say the evidence of 
miracle and prophecy is conclusive. Let it be conclusive. Then speak 
out the conclusion. Set forth the miracles as they are set forth in the 
Gospel, as witnesses of Christ’s kingdom over men. Study the pro- 
phets, and learn what words they spoke to the people in their day 
respecting the living God and His government over men. See whether 
their words are not mightier than all the evidences that have been de- 
duced from them.” (No. II. p. 20.) 


Excellent advice for an undoubting clergy among an un- 
doubting—though it may be a heedless—people !—only, in that 
case, quite superfluous, since such a clergy are not given to 
“speculate,” or at all slow to “proclaim.” But, as a remedy 
for shaken or undetermined belief, as an escape from the per- 
ception of difficulties and the force of discovery, the course re- 
commended is morally irrelevant ;—ineffectual, if applied to a 
questioning people ; if followed by a questioning clergy, dis- 
honest. Were Mr. Maurice consulted by persons in doubt about 
the “Resurrection of the body,”’—still more, had it lost (as is 
understood to be the case with many German divines) its deci- 
sive hold upon his own faith,—we are sure he would not be 
content to go on “proclaiming ;” he would not set aside “anti- 
quity” and its witnesses, in expectation that “God would tes- 
tify ;’ he would have to “argue,” probably even to “ speculate ;” 
and would find that a faith, once disturbed by legitimate in- 
tellectual processes, can be reinstated only by resort to them 
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again. It has been said, in benevolent apology for Mr. Spur- 
geon’s pulpit style, “True, it has its taint of vulgarity: but 
vulgar people exist, and must have their religion.” It seems 
to be forgotten at the other end that men of letters and science 
exist, that hosts of academic and professional youth exist, and, 
being human, must have their religion. The culture of the 
age preoccupies their minds with habits of thought variously 
traversing the “message” of the Church, and with many dis- 
tinct objections to parts of the Bible and the creed. Is no 
notice to be taken of this state of mind? Do you expect that, 
on hearing the message, it will die out of itself? Will you 
treat it as a delirium,—as a mere fretful illusion,—to be coaxed 
into cure by changing the subject and speaking home to ano- 
ther part of the nature? Or is all sympathy to be withheld 
from the mental strife of the intellectual classes? and are they 
to limp on as they can in the rear of a faith, that will not turn 
its face to answer them a word ? 

We should better understand the attitude of our “ Trac- 
tarians” towards questions of critical and scientific theology, if 
their own faith were unconcerned in the issue of such inquiries. 
If they were prepared to say outright, “The Living Witness 
will in any case suffice for us: we want no outward testimony 
from other times to tell us what we know: be the Bible what 
it may, we love it simply because it communes with us in 
spirit and draws from us a deep response: but the revelation 
of God is eternal and depends on no book ;” then certainly, 
critical problems would be indifferent to them; they might 
look past them, as not in the line of their religion ; and very 
properly use such language as the following from the Religio 
Lact : 

“ Men may satisfy themselves,—perhaps, if I have time to give to 
the study, they may satisfy me,—that the Pentateuch was the work of 
twenty men; that Baruch wrote a part of Isaiah ; that David did not 
write the Psalms, or the Evangelists the Gospels; that there are inter- 
polations here and there in the originals; that there are numerous and 
serious errors in our translation. What is all this tome? What do 
I care who wrote them, what is the date of them, what this or that 
passage ought to be? They have told me what I wanted to know. 
Burn every copy in the world to-morrow, you don’t and can’t take 
that knowledge from me, or any man. I find them al/ good for me; 
so, as long as a copy is left, and I can get it, I mean to go on reading 
them all, and believing them all to be inspired.” (No. I. p. 25.) 


If Mr. Hughes can be so independent of the date and au- 
thorship of historical books like the Gospels, he cannot, one 
would suppose, be particular about the trustworthiness of their 
narrative parts: for this surely depends a little upon the age 
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and person of the historian. However much the portraiture 
and words of Christ may carry their own credentials, the record 
of what happened to him,—the birth and infancy, the death 
and resurrection,—owes all its value to the testimony on which 
it rests: and loses its historical character if, instead of being 
contemporary and first-hand, it is the work of later anonymous 
compilers. Yet, with strange inconsistency, the author who 
is so free and easy with the witnesses, and cares not to ask who 
they are, rests his whole faith upon the thing attested—viz. 
that the Son of God became incarnate, being “conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary.” He distinctly 
says, “The Incarnation is for me the support of all personal 
holiness, and the key to human history” (p. 19). Is it nothing 
to him, then, from what hand he receives this key? Does he 
hold it as a mere working hypothesis, which, once started in 
the dark, recommends itself sufficiently by fitting the pheno- 
mena? Or, resting on it as a Divine fact, known historically 
or else not known at all, can he be indifferent to its solidity ? 
Nor, considering the extent of the prophetical element in Scrip- 
ture, can we understand how the “ date” of books can be a 
small matter to an author who evidently identifies prophecy 
with prediction. How but by “date” do we know real fore- 
announcement from vaticinia post eventum? The truth is, 
this school has never succeeded in settling accounts between 
the Eternal Divine facts spiritually revealed by the ever-living 
Witness, and the historical phenomena of the past, which, 
however connected with religion, are cognisable only through 
human testimony. In the joy of having found the former, 
even Mr. Maurice forgets the different tenure of the latter, in- 
volves them in the same feeling and treatment, as if they, too, 
were entities, apprehensible to-day, independently of yesterday, 
and free from the contingencies of probable evidence. He 
wraps up in the same folds of ontological language the purely 
spiritual and the simply historical elements of the creed: with 
the tacit feeling and assumption that the permanent carries 
the transitory not only into being, but into knowledge. The 
Personal life of God in the world, of which his sense is so 
deep, seems to guarantee for him the particular Divine acts 
and manifestations enumerated in the Scriptures or the formu- 
laries of the Church: and his one standing appeal to us is,— 
“ Believe in Him who is signified, and you will believe the 
signs.” Yet it is plain that no prior apprehension of God 
would enable us to divine, before they came, the forms in 
which his agency would express itself; or, after they have 
come and been reported, to separate the threads of reality from 
those of fiction in a narrative of mixed tissue. For knowledge 
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of the Divine events, taken one by one, we are not less de- 
pendent on human attestation, than for the biography of an 
Emperor or an Apostle: and it is vain to treat them as if they 
were deducibles from the primary spiritual truth, and sure to 
stand or fall with it. Frequent as this assumption is in the 
Maurician writings, there are times when the reasoning is just 
inverted ; and we are told that, did we not know the facts 
enumerated in the Apostles’ Creed, we should have no escape 
from atheism or pantheism. If so, the premisses of all religion 
are historical, not spiritual : the most tremendous consequences 
are staked upon the security of the history: and, in place of 
indifference or disparagement towards a testing criticism, a 
consistent believer will rather hang upon its processes with 
vigilance at once anxious and hopeful. Our authors play fast 
and loose with these opposite lines of thought: at one time 
saying, “Let the critics have their way; God lives and will 
witness to Himself ;”’ at another, “Take away from us the story 
of the miraculous conception, and we are stripped of our belief 
in a Living God.” 

It has always been the favourite logic of divines,—“ Take 
your choice: either with us, or without God:” though nine- 
tenths of the thoughtful portion of mankind have variously 
ranged themselves between the atheist and the orthodox, and 
made the interval habitable at innumerable points. Our new 
Tractarians, we regret to observe, are not ashamed of again 
plying the worn-out dilemma, and using the hobgoblin of Posi- 
tivism, to drive people to the asylum of the Nicene Creed. 
“Which you please,” they say to us, “either dead laws, or the 
Incarnation.” Mr. Hughes distinctly asserts,—“ With our*Lord 
must go all belief in a personal God” (p. 14); and what he 
means by “our Lord,” is evident at once from the connexion, 
and from the following paragraph : 


“This loyalty I could never have rendered, no man can ever render, 
I believe, except to a Son of man. He must be perfect man as well 
as perfect God to satisfy us—must have dwelt in a body like ours, 
have felt our sorrows, pains, temptations, weaknesses. He was incar- 
nate by the Spirit of God of the Virgin. In this way I can see how 
he was indeed perfect God and perfect Man. I can conceive of no 
other in which he could have been so. The Incarnation is for me the 
support of all personal holiness, and the key to human history” (p. 19). 


This astounding claim for the Incarnation,—that it alone 
discloses the personality of God,—has often been advanced by 
writers like Dr. Newman (see his University Sermons), who 
make all determinate religion a matter of external authority : 
but comes strangely enough from those who insist on the eter- 
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nal self-witness of God. We protest against its levity and rash- 
ness. If it be true, our escape from “dead laws” is indeed 
precarious. For there is no guarantee for the alternative doc- 
trine except the opening chapters of Matthew and Luke; whose 
narratives contain in themselves, and play off against each other, 
every conceivable difficulty that can bring suspicion on an his- 
torical relation : they contradict each other’s chronology, gene- 
alogy, geography, and whole substance as well as order of both 
natural and supernatural events: they stand at variance with 
authentic secular history: they are without support from the 
other evangelists, even him who had taken Mary to his home ; 
and reappear in no subsequent allusion throughout the New 
Testament writings, not excepting the very gospels in which 
they are found. Narratives of this kind, strongly impressed 
with a legendary character, in which nameable angels appear 
upon the scene, and men and women speak off-hand in original 
hymns, and public as well as private miracles surround the 
person of the future Saviour with an insulating glory, entail, 
if received, insuperable difficulties on the subsequent history, 
or, if critically examined, suffer greatly by comparison with it. 
Not produced till more than half a century from the incidents 
they report, not pretending to come from contemporary wit- 
nesses, though full of detail and speeches which even first-hand 
testimony could scarcely authenticate, they cannot for a moment 
be put upon the same footing with the accounts of the ministry 
of Christ. Yet this is the chosen ground on which to rest the 
foundation of all religion! The assurance of a personal God 
is to stand or fall with the massacre of the Innocents and the 
census of Quirinus ! 

But further, the plainest facts refute this claim for the In- 
carnation. Had the Jewish people, prior to the Advent, no 
knowledge of a personal God? Does the human conscience 
bear no witness to his Moral Government ? and have the wise 
Heathens only dreamt, whom the shadow of guilt or the au- 
thority of goodness has startled into this belief? And surely 
the Apostle Paul was neither pantheist nor atheist: yet there 
is not the slightest reason to attribute to him the doctrine ex- 
pressed in the words, “conceived by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary.” On this point, indeed, there is more than the 
negative evidence of silence. Both of the human lineage of 
Christ, and of the Spirit’s relation to him, the Apostle speaks 
in terms which exclude the idea of miraculous conception : 
“The Son of God,” he says (Rom. i. 3, 4), “sprung from the seed 
of David according to the flesh” (requiring Joseph as connect- 
ing link), and “ declared to be the Son of God in power accord- 
ing to the Spirit of Holiness from the resurrection of the dead.” 
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Here are both the human sonship left to the course of natural 
descent, and the divine sonship through the Spirit referred not 
to the birth, but to the resurrection. In this we have perhaps 
the earliest conception of the union between the divine and the 
human in the person of Christ. By all who received him, he 
was owned under the Messianic title of “Son of God;” and this 
eminence was referred by all to the higher principle within 
him known as the “ Holy Spirit.” But as to the specific time 
and mode in which this higher principle claimed him, and the 
phenomena which most characteristically manifested it, a suc- 
cession of different conceptions are found within the limits of 
the New Testament. First, and naturally with those on whose 
horizon it burst with all its glory, the Resurrection was the date 
and inauguration of his Sonship, the transcendent expression of 
the living and life-giving Spirit within him, by which he be- 
came the Head of an immortal, as Adam of the mortal, hu- 
manity. In this view, nothing prior to the Resurrection need 
have more than a human character and a moral significance. 
We have here the sense in which the greater and indisputable 
epistles of St. Paul were written: later some new elements 
must have entered his doctrine, if the letters to the Philip- 
pians, Ephesians, and Colossians are really his. The position 
of the personal companions of Jesus was different. Looking 
back from their final eminence on that ministry of his, which 
they had been so slow of heart to interpret at the time, they 
could not but remember how many signs it gave forth of the 
same Spirit of holy power which at last broke the bonds of 
death ; and they would take delight in recalling the divine 
gleams that escaped from beneath the folds of his humility, and 
betrayed him as already marked out for the functions awaiting 
him. Hence by them the inaugural point was fetched back to a 
prior date ; and the Spirit was held to have rested on him and 
claimed him as the “Son of God” already at the Baptism. But 
are, then, the previous thirty years to be left on the village level, 
and awaken no surmise and make no sign? Some there were 
who said that his childhood was not without its signal marks of 
grace; who doubted whether his nature was like that of other 
men ; and thought he might have been the “Son of God” from 
the first and in a more literal sense than had hitherto been 
supposed. This idea of a physical Sonship, dispensing with 
one human parent, and involving an exceptional nature, con- 
stitutes a third stage of doctrine ; of which there is no vestige 
in the New Testament except in the introductions to Matthew 
and Luke. Thus far we are still without any hint of a pre- 
existent Sonship ; the interpretations severally select the Re- 
surrection, the Baptism, the Birth; but they remain within 
Fr 
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the limits of this life; even the last, explaining, as it does, by 
what genesis Jesus becomes the “Son of God,” shuts the door 
of the past against that character. The final escape of the title 
from historical date into transcendental preéxistence was ef- 
fected when the doctrine of the Logos had come into contact 
with the recorded life of Christ, and applied its solvent and 
transmuting power upon his words and deeds and person. His 
continued existence in heaven demanded new forms of expres- 
sion to mark his Sonship there. So long as he was on earth, the 
visible Agent and subject of divine acts, it was enough to refer 
to the “ Holy Spirit” as constituting him “Son of God :” the 
more so as he had it “ without measure,” and it centred all in 
him, and to others “it had not come, because he was not yet 
glorified.” The “Holy Spirit,” however, always means the phe- 
nomenal Divine power, as it breaks into immediate conscious- 
ness or expression; and ceases to give an appropriate account 
of one who has been lifted from the world of manifestation to 
the world of eternal realities. Besides, it was the disciples left 
behind who were now the organs of the Holy Spirit: from his 
glorified person it was so far released and sent down upon them, 
that it was now no longer the distinction of his individuality, but 
common to both spheres,—its potential source above, its actual 
work below. In this generalisation and diffusion of the “Spirit,” 
a need arose of some other conception to mark, with strict limita- 
tion to himself, the higher principle which still and for ever con- 
stituted his Sonship. The conception of the Logos supplied the 
want: the expressible nature of God, that whereby he thinks 
and speaks himself into other minds, and especially passes into 
communion with humanity, might well be discerned as the 
Divine side of the exalted Christ by those to whom he had 
made life holy. In this form, his Sonship escaped into supra- 
mundane time,—became a continuous and undated fact,—and 
only dipped down through the shadows of Incarnation, to be the 
link between humanity and God. The Johannine “ Word made 
flesh,” however, involves no miraculous conception, or birth from 
a Virgin. It belongs to a totally different order of ideas. Hu- 
man parentage does not stand in its way. The Logos, the source 
of all life, can pass into possession of this individual life by its 
own ways of silent order. The whole drift of the fourth gospel 
is to blend all spiritual individuals in one, to recognise their 
sameness of nature with Christ, and extend common predi- 
cates to all. Its doctrine turns upon the contrast, not of human 
and divine, but of diabolical and divine; the human being 
the neutral theatre for both. The result, on the other hand, of 
the Incarnation in Luke is the birth of an exceptional being 
contrasted in the composition of his personality with the race 
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to which he comes. They can never be sons of God in the sense 
in which he is: yet this, which Luke’s Incarnation excludes, is 
the sole end contemplated in John’s. 

Thus, within the Christian Scriptures themselves, there are 
no fewer than four different modes of conceiving the union of 
divine and human elements in Christ. Of these, two involve 
no Incarnation, and a third no superhuman birth. On the re- 
maining one, incomparably the most questionable, Mr. Hughes 
rashly seizes, and makes it the sole foundation for that faith 
in a personal God which in fact equally belongs to all the rest. 

Further, we must confess our inability to perceive the logical 
connexion between the assumed fact and the deduced truth. 
What is meant, we presume, is, that in the figure of Jesus 
Christ, historical and human, yet sprung from the Holy Spirit, 
God visibly became a Person. True; but this is so far from im- 
plying an Eternal Personality, that it rather suggests the idea 
of a transitory phase of existence, into which and out of which 
an impersonal Infinite might pass. And accordingly the notion 
of Incarnation has always been distinctive, not of monotheistic 
faiths, which attribute intense character and will to the object 
of worship, but of pantheistic religions, which cannot for ever 
rest in their fundamental negation of personality, but are obliged 
to let their Divine Essence come up now and then, and cul- 
minate in individuality and self-consciousness. Nor is any 
thing more certain in the history of early Christianity than that 
the Athanasian doctrine was the final result of the influx of 
Gentile modes of thought, and was resisted at every stage by the 
rigid Theism of the Judaic Christians, till the last remnant of 
the original Messianic believers was lost. We are far from 
affirming that the infusion of new elements from the Hellenic 
world was, on the whole, a loss rather than a gain of truth. 
But, certainly, its secure hold of the faith in a personal God 
the Christian Church owes to its Jewish descent, and pos- 
sesses, not in consequence, but in spite of, its doctrine of In- 
carnation. 

And now, having set aside what we deem a mistaken claim 
for this doctrine, we are free to acknowledge and define a juster 
one. Belief in it could hardly be so persistent and passion- 
ate, could hardly breathe so continuously through the poetry, 
the art, the devotion of Christendom, had it not roots deeper 
than the accidental soil of tradition. Doubtless, it embodies a 
truth, though Mr. Hughes has named the wrong one; a truth, 
more purely distinctive of Christianity than his. Of Heathen 
religion, the motto, we may say, was God in Nature; of Chris- 
tian, itis God in Man; of Jewish, God over both. The Scrip- 
tures every where—Old and New—place the universal centre 
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of gravity, round which the Providential scheme revolves, not 
in the Kosmos, but in Humanity: only, Man who in the He- 
brew religion is the fabricated creature—the disposable servant 
—of an Almighty Maker, becomes, in the Christian, the filial 
partaker of the Divine nature, and drawn, through the sympa- 
thies of a common righteousness, into communion with God, 
not of outward converse only, but of inward life. The new 
revelation of Him who is “Spirit” presents Him, not separate 
at a sovereign interval from a long hierarchy of distinct species 
of intelligence below, but as the essence of holy life in all minds, 
the light to which they secretly aspire, the spring of love by which 
they break from self to reach it. This truth, this sense of recon- 
ciled approach,—of discovered affinity,—of blended life,—be- 
tween Man and God, is what gives its real interest to the doctrine 
of Incarnation. The ecclesiastical battle respecting it raged ap- 
parently around the person of Christ : but he stood for our hu- 
manity at large: and the claim made for him, that he was the 
meeting-point of two natures,—that his personality was incom- 
pletely thought, unless identified in its ground with God’s es- 
sence, while living all the life of an historical individual,—was 
in reality preferred on our behalf. In him the links were found 
for connecting two extremes, not ready else to detect the joy 
of their immediate relation. Held within the Divine nature, 
on the one hand, and never, as Arius affirmed, detached into 
creaturely existence, he was in absolute union with the Fa- 
ther: having, on the other, the type and experience of Human 
nature, he was joined to us by the hand of brotherhood: and 
the upward and downward sympathy together bound heaven 
and earth by a chain of affinity unfelt before. That which pre- 
vented this double relation from being limited to the indivi- 
duality of Christ,—that which associated our humanity at large 
with it, and made us also of twofold nature,—was the “ Holy 
Spirit,” whereby the Divineness broke away, as it were, from 
exclusive connexion with the person of the Saviour, and spread 
as a flame of new and holy life through the souls of men. The 
fresh fields of consciousness, the large horizon of affection, that 
opened before minds caught in this heavenly contagion, were 
equivalent to the gain of a higher nature,—a rebirth into an- 
other world; though, in truth, there was no objective change 
in the constitution of God’s universe, but simply a waking 
up to wonders that were always there. It is a poor self-know- 
ledge that stops with the knowledge of self: and this nar- 
row bound was now passed, and the discovery made how much 
we must affirm to be human without denying it to be divine ; 
how the shadow of our personal sins will not stay here upon 
the ground, but while clinging to our feet will overshoot the 
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brink into the infinite air ; how the light of our secret conscience 
is but refracted from a flood of Righteousness beyond. This 
truth is the final fruit of the doctrine of Incarnation; short of 
which it yields nothing but a crude and barren wonder; but 
ripening which, its work is done and its season near its close. 
For spiritual truth, once reached, has its own living witness ; 
and having found its eternal strength, turns round and gives 
an interpreting support to the very history or phenomena which 
have served as its germ. The Incarnation is true, not of Christ 
exclusively, but of Man universally, and God everlastingly. He 
bends into the human, to dwell there: and humanity is the 
susceptible organ of the divine. And the spiritual light in us 
which forms our higher life is “of one substance” (duoovcvor) 
with his own Righteousness,—its manifestation, with unaltered 
essence and authority, on the theatre of our nature. All minds 
are of one species,—or rather concur in transcending the limits 
of species; all, as Plato said, feed upon the same aliment, the 
true, the right, the beautiful, the good; and that aliment itself 
is the very “bread of heaven,” the essential life of spirit every 
where, in its Source and in its distribution. And however our 
abstract names may parcel or disguise it, and make it seem like 
a thing or thought of ours, it is God’s eternal imparting of 
Himself to those who may grow into his likeness. Of this 
grand and universal truth Christ became the revealer, not by 
being an exceptional personage (who could be a rule for nothing), 
but by being a signal instance of it, so intense and impressive 
as to set fire to every veil that would longer hide it. He was 
not unnaturally taken for the objective cause of that indwelling 
of the Divine in the human which he revealed, and by reveal- 
ing indefinitely deepened and increased. And it was in the 
interests of this supposition,—in order to qualify his personality 
for so changing the constitution of the moral world,—that the 
theory of the double nature, as special to him, was wrought 
out. Take away its physical elements, remove its speciality, 
affirm it of humanity in general, and of him as its revealing 
representative; and the same truth assumes its permanent form, 
rescued from questionable history and arbitrary dogma, and 
secured by the living testimony of God’s Spirit in the heart of 
man. 

What we find, then, in reading the 7'racts for Priests and 
People is this. The authors have hold of very momentous 
truths; appreciate them justly in their application ; feel them 
deeply in their true ground ; but, in stating or deducing them, 
try to get them out of ecclesiastical premisses so utterly preca- 
rious in themselves and so illogically prefixed, as to endanger 
and perplex the lessons they wish to teach. They read into 
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the Creed many a thought far richer and truer than its words 
contain: and for their private peace and guidance this is well ; 
quickening old and venerable forms; and permitting the fresh 
flow of veracious faith within the consecrated channel. But 
when, for the conviction of others, the thought has to be taken 
out again, it becomes evident that it is not there; that its pre- 
sence has been simulated by a subjective illusion; and that 
when it is summoned to come forth, it is the ventriloquist him- 
self who both gives it the call, and answers to its name. The 
most astonishing instance of this phenomenon is, perhaps, in 
the attempt to extract the Maurician doctrine of Atonement, 
which attributes efficacy to the holy obedience, not to the in- 
curred sufferings of Christ, and expends that efficacy entirely 
upon the human side, from the 2d Church Article, which says 
not a word of either the obedience of Christ or the remedied 
alienation of man, but declares that the Son “truly suffered, 
was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile his Father to us, 
and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also for 
all actual sins of men.” This is not an ambiguous statement : 
and it affirms precisely the propositions which, in defining their 
doctrine, our authors are most careful to disclaim. When, 
again, the 31st Article says that “the offering of Christ once 
made is that perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction, 
for all the sins of the whole world, both original and actual ; 
and there is none other satisfaction for sin, but that alone :” 
when, further, it draws the inference that “the Sacrifice of 
Masses” are “ blasphemous fables ;’—it is plain that the offering 
of Christ is assumed to do at a stroke the very same thing to 
which the Mass pretended day by day,—i.e. propitiate an alien- 
ated God,—by presenting a substitute for human obedience, 
or conversely, a “ satisfaction for” human sin. Can any thing 
be more hopeless than the attempt to expel from this phrase- 
ology the idea of vicarious righteousness, and Divine claims 
bought off? Is not that idea the very pith of all “ orthodox” 
theology? Is not the whole worship of the Western Church an 
attempt of the disciple to screen himself behind an acceptable 
Name, and put forward, as his only plea and protection, an obe- 
dience that has been rendered for him? Yet Mr. Garden, who, 
like Mr. Maurice and Mr. Davies, is in moral revolt against 
this rude and barbarous idea, discovers that its phraseology 
is “expressive of a great truth :” 

“Christ’s sacrifice of Himself was indeed a satisfaction to Divine 
justice, and that in a far higher sense than is furnished by any mere 
notions of paying a debt, or enduring a penalty. The Righteousness 
of God has an entire satisfaction in the work of Christ Jesus. The 
Supreme Reason, the Perfect Mind of the Father, sees there that on 
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which He can pour forth a full tide of complacency and approval. 
There were barriers which the Divine justice no doubt placed between 
God and sinful man ; for perfect justice can never be on terms with 
sin; can never call things other than what they are; can adopt no 
legal fiction in order to treat the sinner as if he were not a sinner. 
Those barriers are broken down by Christ’s sacrifice. Man is thereby 
brought to God. God’s justice sees Man presented to Him, such as 
He designed Man to be, and is satisfied. The sin of the world is 
taken away, and all who will avail themselves of it, can occupy a posi- 
tion in which Man is righteous, and may serve God in holiness and 
righteousness, without fear.” (No. II. p. 21.) 


The word “satisfaction” may undoubtedly be used simply 
for “approval” and “complacency,” or for the object of such 
feeling: and if nothing more were said’ than that the offering 
of Christ was a satisfaction to God, the phrase might mean 
only that God approved the offering. But “satisfaction for” an 
offence is an approval complicated by reference to an antece- 
dent relation: it is a complacency compensating and discharg- 
ing a prior displeasure: and if the displeasure rested upon one 
person, while the complacency is directed on another, the “ of- 
fering” is vicarious. On this point the Article leaves no doubt: 
the sins are Men’s; the offering is Christ’s: the consequent 
transition from displeasure to complacency is God’s. Yet this 
is the text from which Mr. Garden can dislodge all doctrine 
of substitution, and extract a “great truth” completely at vari- 
ance with it! 

We must accept it, however, as a law of theological advance, 
however humbling to our ideal of Christian simplicity, that the 
authoritative text of the past will long be stretched and strained 
with the expanding pressure of new thought, before it sets the 
prisoner free to build around it the organism of its future life. 
If our Tractarians can convince “ priests and people” that the 
Church does not encourage the idea of Christ’s doing our Di- 
vine relations for us, or redeeming us otherwise than by assimi- 
lation to his self-sacrifice, they will abuse the license of inter- 
pretation to good effect, and deliver the religion they teach from 
a reproach else fatal to it. They have repeatedly stated, with 
irresistible force, the moral objections to the theory of “ Satis- 
faction :” and the only question is, whether, in the residuary 
doctrine which they retain, innocent as it is of affront to the 
conscience, there is a real truth for thought and heart to grasp, 
or only a semblance to engage and dignify phraseology that 
cannot be dismissed. That doctrine, if we rightly understand 
our authors’ not very precise expositions of it, is briefly summed 
up in the following propositions. 

Sacrifice, in its essential idea, is simply the offering of a gift, 
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as an expression of homage: the material object presented be- 
ing but the symbol of that self-surrender to a holy will, which 
alone has reality with God. In Christ, symbol and reality 
coalesce: in his hand is no gift save Himself,—himself always, 
utterly, to the last extremity, given up to the all-righteous Will. 
In this—his perfect and unreserved obedience—lies the whole 
essence of his sacrifice. The element of mere suffering—the 
humiliation of the cross—has no separate significance, apart 
from the whole spiritual life of which it is the climax. It 
simply measures the intensity of the self-dedication, or rather, 
shows that its measure could not be found. The offering, as 
proceeding from Christ, was a perfect obedience. 

That such an offering, as received by a Holy God, should 
find acceptance, needs no explanation. But how is it “a pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world”? To this question 
we find the following answer: that which Christ presented 
spotless before his Father was human nature,—for he was hu- 
man: human nature, therefore, now that its ideal was realised, 
became well-pleasing in the sight of God: and we who are 
samples of it are included in this complacency. So far, there 
would seem to be ascribed to the Christian sacrifice an effect 
other than on us, viz. a conciliated sentiment, on the part of 
God, towards humanity as a Kind. 

Yet on this Divine side of the Reconciliation we do not find 
our authors relying for any benefit to us men, so long as we, on 
our part, are unaffected by the persuasive efficacy of Christ’s 
offering. Not till love and faith draw us into a like spirit of 
self-sacrifice are we partakers in its blessing. Redemption 
there is none from penalty while guilt remains; nor may we 
call any one our Saviour, except in so far as he has delivered 
us from the sinful affections that carry their eternal penalties 
within them. So, in its human aspect, the Atonement consists, 
not in any substitution of Christ’s obedience, but in assimila- 
tion to it. 

That this statement is not incorrect will perhaps be suffi- 
ciently apparent from the following extract : 


“ At last comes one in whom the matter of the oblation and the 
form are united; Whose gift is the inward essential sacrifice; Who 
said, Lo, I come to do Thy Will. And He does it perfectly. The 
gift of His own Will and of His own Being to the Will of His Father 
is entire and flawless. There is no point at which the offerer pauses. 
The self-surrender stays not till the very life has been offered. The 
obedience is carried on until it becomes an obedience unto death. 
Short of that point, the sacrifice would not have been complete; there 
would have been something kept back. But all is complete; nothing 
is kept back; all faith in, and all love to the eternal Father, all sym- 
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pathy with the brethren, receive their full expression in the sacrifice 
which began with the utterance, Zo, 7 come; and was consummated 
when Jesus bowed His head and gave up the ghost. In gazing on 
that, we are gazing on the Only Gift ever offered to God, which, for 
its own sake, God could regard with complacency ; in which, for its 
own sake, God could take delight. And we may see how the union of 
Christ with His brethren renders this gift propitiatory in its effects 
upon them. For it is human nature which He has offered up in spot- 
less sacrifice to the Father; the whole race is represented in Him. 
He is the Head and the Root ofall mankind. Therefore, mankind 
now stands accepted before God, and every sharer in the kind may at 
once plead and occupy the righteous position which has been won for 
it by the accepted sacrifice of its great Representative.” (No. II. 


p. 17.) 


Now there are two points which we cannot understand in 
this theory : viz. (1) the place it assigns to the death of Christ ; 
(2) the extension to men in general of God’s complacency in 
him personally. 

(1) The cross, it is admitted, is but the consummation of a 
perfect self-devotion, extending no less through a whole pre- 
vious life, but then at last meeting its supreme test. It is not 
the sentient endurance, but the moral rightness, of that death, 
which constitutes its essence and whole power. What, then, 
made it right, and set it in the pathway of a holy obedience, so 
that it could not righteously be avoided? What Law of God 
required it? It was either voluntary,—positively chosen as an 
end; or involuntary,— negatively incurred, as incident to a 
career having ends that came across it. If the former, the 
Moral claim for it is relinquished: for death, embraced as an 
end, is simply suicide, and, instead of fulfilling, violates the 
Divine Law. If the latter, it needs to be shown under what 
moral exigency, in the discharge of what duty, it was encoun- 
tered. Till this is done, it escapes appreciation by the Con- 
science, and is dishonoured by,vain words of reverence: and 
when this is done, it surely loses the mysterious character 
assigned to it, and becomes simply the supreme case of mar- 
tyrdom. For what zs martyrdom, but death incurred in pre- 
ference to the denial of truth or the evasion of some righteous 
claim? Are our authors content with this description of the 
cross? Placing its sanctity and acceptableness on no magical 
ground, but on the same footing with the whole devoted 
life which preceded it, they ought to set it in the clear 
light of real human obligation; to show what pure affec- 
tion required it, what authoritative call would have been dis- 
regarded in declining it. They seem to us to speak as if self- 
sacrifice had some holy character and efficacy of its own, apart 
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from the righteous claim in fidelity to which it is freely in- 
curred ; as if Christ even made it his end to show us the path 
of self-sacrifice :—an end that must defeat itself; since, by its 
presence, it would convert his act into the empty spectacle of 
throwing himself away; instead of illustrating the solemn con- 
flicts of inward allegiance in which life itself must yield. If 
there is to be any reality in his self-surrender on Calvary, if it 
is to prevail over us by any true appeal, it must have an in- 
telligible character of its own, either as an inseparable part of a 
life faithful to its highest inspiration, or as having some sepa- 
rate end justifying and consecrating the sacrifice. We consult 
our authors in vain for an answer to the question, what was 
the problem which required Christ to die? They reject the 
plain answer of most divines,—“ to divert to himself the penal- 
ties of men’s sins.” They do not really mean to sanction the 
theatrical doctrine of “example.” They would probably shrink 
from reducing the case to that of martyrdom. Yet they throw 
the whole stress of the offering upon its moral element of in- 
trinsic rightness, and recall it from the realm of the magical to 
the region of character. They cut off the mass of arbitrary 
consequences appended by the ordinary forensic theory to the 
death on Calvary: yet transfer to their own simple and spiri- 
tual view the mystic elevation of language which belongs only 
to what they have left behind. They never escape the vicious 
circle: the cross was holy, because it was endured to save man- 
kind: and it saves mankind, by being holy. In the one pro- 
position, they pay homage to theological fiction : in the other, 
to moral and historical truth. It is a vain attempt to serve 
both masters. 

(2) The extension of God’s complacency in Christ’s offering 
over the whole of mankind is unexplained ; and, we venture to 
add, inexplicable without resuming the very principle of sub- 
stitution which has been discarded. He offered, it is said, our 
nature spotless before heaven, and made it acceptable again. 
Yes ; but God’s displeasure was not—no moral displeasure can 
be—against a Nature: it was, and is, and ever must be, only 
against the unfaithful Will: and the Wills of men are not gene- 
ric, but individual: they cannot be fused together into a repre- 
sentative type,—himself also a free personality,—and change 
from deformity to beauty, with the Light of his life. The obe- 
dience of Christ was the obedience, not of humanity, but of a 
man,—of his own individual soul, in dealing with the special 
problems, the incommunicable responsibilities, the lonely sor- 
rows and temptations, of a life particular and even unique : and 
to extend it beyond this personal circle, to speak as if, by merely 
being human, Pontius Pilate and Caligula and Messalina and 
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Borgia acquired a share in it, and lay less deep within the sha- 
dow of God’s disapproval, is to contradict the inalienableness of 
all moral trusts, and make character vicarious. As well might 
you say, conversely, that the guilt of Judas Iscariot was the 
guilt of “‘ human nature,” and must have made us all odious in 
the sight of heaven. There are some departments of thought 
in which, we believe, Mr. Maurice’s Platonic Realism has a just 
application. But against its entrance on the region of the Con- 
science and gathering up our infinitely distributed trusts into 
an incarnate eidos of humanity, we must earnestly protest. 
Obligation cannot be discharged by deputy ; cannot be met but 
in the concrete. Christ, as obedient and holy in his humanity, 
was one man: and we are other men: and no “ propitiation for 
our sins” can be got out of his righteousness, without removing 
the essence of all moral distinctions whatsoever. 

Ia our authors’ doctrine, then, on this ancient subject, we 
find the old phenomenon repeated: it is clear and sound in 
what it removes; confused and incomprehensible in what it 
retains. It is no wonder. Theological literature is one pro- 
tracted testimony to the unmanageableness of this favourite 
topic. It seems to have a fatal fascination in it ;—doubtless 
because to people who think at all it can never offer any real 
repose. One divine after another of powerful intellect ap- 
proaches it, with the same invariable result; that either his 
Logic or his Ethics go to pieces at once. When Butler resorted 
to the plea that, notwithstanding the ill-look of the doctrine, 
there were uglier things to be found in the real world; when 
Jonathan Edwards, with his inexorable reasoning, had to define 
Moral relations in a way to secure their absence from his path ; 
when Magee could only browbeat his opponents, and, as Mr. 
Garden observes, evade the knot of the whole question ; when 
a writer who could so well expound the principles of rea- 
soning as Dr. Thomson in his Outlines of the Laws of Thought, 
could so ill exemplify them in his Bampton Lectures on 
the Atonement ;—we may be excused perhaps for suggesting 
that the solution is still missing; not for want of genius to 
work it out, but because the problem is imaginary, and the 
answer impossible. The doctrine arose out of a picture or pro- 
gramme of the universe and human life which, though still 
hung up on many a church-wali, has no real truth for the 
modern understanding, no daily presence to the inward eye. 
The human sense of sin and consciousness of moral infirmity 
have assumed, if a less passionate, perhaps a deeper and a 
truer form; in which a more discriminating measure is taken 
of guilt, and its purely personal nature is felt to remove it from 
possibilities of exchange. Theories of salvation are always cor- 
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relative with theories of perdition: and since the vision of 
eternal ruin, as the rule for the human race, has passed from 
among credible realities and descended to the rank of ecclesi- 
astical scene-painting, the scheme for exceptional rescue, con- 
structed by divines out of misinterpreted Scripture, is felt to 
be artificial too. So long as men believed themselves helplessly 
sold and made over to some one who meant to torture them, 
—whether to the Devil, as the ancient Church supposed, or to 
a judicial God unable to remit, as modern theology pretends,— 
so long as, in their view, some one’s rights over them had to 
be bought off ere they could be set free for true obedience and 
hope, the language which described “Salvation,” “ Redemp- 
tion,” “ Satisfaction,” “ Propitiation,” as an objective arrange- 
ment or supernatural “expedient” devised on their behalf, had 
an exact and congenial meaning. But now the disciple is told, 
with infinitely deeper truth, that the terrible claimant from 
whom he needs deliverance is himself: and to this inner thral- 
dom, the old programme of an outer rescue negotiated for him 
has no proper application. All that can be said in harmony 
with it is this ;—that he cannot, by any act of volition, be his 
own deliverer ; that, to take him out of himself, he needs a real 
object, better than himself, as well as an inner power higher 
than his will; and that, if ever he is to know the law of self- 
surrender, as the sole reconciliation of the human spirit with 
the Divine, it can only be by the appeal of a realised self-sacri- 
fice, in which life becomes the simple organ giving the Will of 
God a conscious way. As in the case of the “ Incarnation,” so 
in this of the “ Atonement,” the truth which remains on hand 
is not special to the person of Christ, but human and universal, 
revealed to us through its perfect embodiment in him. For 
our humanity there is no way of reconciliation and Divine 
peace, but the path of self-sacrifice: the glory of its sorrows 
and the opening lights at its end, we see in him who entered it 
for us: and all in every age who have faith to follow him re- 
fresh the emblem of the cross with new meanings, and “ fill up 
what remains of the sufferings of Christ.” 

We have followed our Tractarians chiefly in their discus- 
sion of the interior of Christian doctrine ; because it is here 
alone that their characteristics, as a distinct class of theolo- 
gians, come into view. The grand prior question, however,— 
of the possibility and fact of supernatural revelation at all,—is 
treated in two of the J'racts; with especial reference to the cre- 
dibility of Miracles, by Mr. Davies; and to the atheistic con- 
ception of Natural Laws, by Mr. Ludlow. The main positions 
taken up by the former appear to us wisely chosen and well 
defended: that to minds unprepared by faith in a living God, 
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and sympathy with the spiritual elements of the religion of 
Christ, miracles must remain now, what Scripture shows them 
to have been at first, unconvincing prodigies: that when the 
order of persuasion is reversed, and they issue from one al- 
ready recognised, on higher grounds, as Founder of a “ King- 
dom of Heaven,” they cease to encounter any formidable re- 
sistance, but are left in their place as outer “signs” of that 
kingdom: that instead, therefore, of setting them as the base, 
they should rather come in as the crown of faith, not so much 
supporting, as showing conspicuously and far, the form and 
structure of the Divine government to which they belong. 
The theologian who disputes this principle, and insists on the 
logical cogency of the miracles as proofs, ought to explain how 
it is that they do not practically exercise this force,—that they 
are the difficulty rather than the resource of the “ Christian ad- 
vocate” in dealing with doubt,—and that they have come to be 
no longer a real power for aggression, but the chief object of de- 
fence, even with writers on “the Evidences.” Mr. Davies, in com- 
mon with two or three of his coadjutors, attributes the alienation 
of scientific men from the idea of miracle to a false definition of 
it as a violation or suspension of law ; and claims back their alle- 
giance on the plea that, instead of violating, it fulfils law, and 
reveals an order higher than that which it seems to break. He 
regards the “mighty works” of Christ as no less natural to his 
place in the scale of being, and no more wonderful except to 
observers at a lower point, than the brilliant marvels which a 
Faraday might display before an assembly of astonished savages. 
And were it even to prove within the resources of future science 
to repeat at will the very acts recorded in the gospels, their 
Divine character and function would in no way be affected. This 
answer seems to us, we must confess, to miss the point of the 
objector’s scruple: and, in order to render the miracles credi- 
ble, to deprive them of all religious value. If they are merely 
the exercise of a higher art, the anticipation of a skill to be 
learned hereafter by those who marvel at it now, they mani- 
fest nothing but superior knowledge and such command of the 
methods of Nature as might be attainable in a godless world. 
The proper treatment of them in that case would be a close 
scrutiny of the scientific conditions of their performance, till 
the rules were detected by which they gained their end: and, 
the moment this was done, their characteristic impression would 
be lost, and rationalism would have established its case. In 
proportion as the Agent himself was of truthful and earnest 
mind,—a Faraday, or such asa Faraday would revere,—he would 
be eager for this result, eager to explain and impart the method 
of his procedure, and take the seeming mystery and magic away. 
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He would never use his power as an instrument of persuasion 
and authority in matters moral and spiritual with which it had 
no inner connexion. In short, a miracle by scientific process is 
self-condemned ; for the whole religious meaning of miracle 
consists in this,—that it is an immediate creation of Will, as 
distinguished from the mediate elaborations of method: the 
latter being the beaten track of docile intelligence adapting it- 
self to the given usages of nature ; the former the exercise of a 
personal causality transcending those usages, such as the Author 
of them could alone impart. Take away this meaning; and 
how can it any longer be said, that miracles startle and refresh 
the earth with the recovered sense of living Divine Power ? 
That they do this is due to their acceptance as direct products 
of lordly and originating Will, as opposed to the procured re- 
sults of obedient and sequacious intelligence. 

Whether the phenomena thus issued are properly described 
as exceptions to “natural law,” or examples of it, must depend 
on the range of definition given to the word “ Natural,” and 
separating it from “Supernatural.” The word is not of sta- 
tionary and absolute significance, but always has tacit refer- 
ence to some “Nature,” adopted for the moment as a standard: 
and means agreeable to the natwre,—it may be of Gop, or of 
the perceptible Universz, or of Man. With the last of these 
the present question has no concern. To God, as all-compre- 
hending, the miraculous and the ordinary are no doubt “ natu- 
ral” alike, determined into existence conformably with the 
supreme order of his mind, and the spontaneous rules of a Will 
which excludes confusion and caprice. In reference, then, 
to this, the ultimate home of reality, it is perfectly true that 
miracles (assuming their occurrence) must be instances, and 
not violations, of “natural law.” Nobody, we suppose, ever 
imagined the contrary, or sanctioned the idea that God issued 
them on no rule or principle at all. It is not usual, except in 
pantheistic speculation, to carry the word “ Nature” up to that 
height: and not till we limit it to the physical Universe, can 
we reasonably ask what is, and what is not, in conformity 
with “ Natural Law,”—1. e. with the method constituted for the 
given class of cases. There is no way of solving such a ques- 
tion except by comparing the phenomenon with the ascertained 
rule for its usual production, and seeing how far it is en régle. 
By this test, a miracle is surely irreducible to natural law. Its 
very essence is, to be exceptional to the event’s own proper 
law: and whoever affirms it to fall under another, which, how- 
ever, he cannot find and name, does but whisper ‘its super- 
natural character away by a gratuitous surmise. He may 
still, it is true, regard it as a Divine act ; because he may look 
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on all that happens, in the orderly vicissitude of things, as the 
immediate product of God’s living Will, and may regard the 
“Jaws” of the world as only the rules, and its alleged “forces” as 
only the types, of his single Power. But, in thus abolishing the 
distinction between pretended Secondary Causes and the one 
Primary, he leaves unremoved the difference between the usual 
and the exceptional mode of Divine activity. The former is 
what we mean by natural law; the latter, by miracle. In the 
one, God proceeds in fidelity to a method laid down as a 
basis for human expectations: in the other. we conceive him 
to act, pro re natd, out of those moral affections which are 
the real background of all the order of the world, but which 
the custom of things is apt to hide from our dull eye. This free 
agency, straight out of the ultimate springs of the Spirit, un- 
hindered by pledged usage, seems to us to give the true concep- 
tion of the “Supernatural.” Nature is the sphere and system 
of God’s self-prescribed methods of reliable evolution of pheno- 
mena: but above and beyond nature He is Spirit; including 
nature indeed as part ofits expression ; but, instead of being all 
committed to nature, transcending it on every side, and opening 
a life of communion with the spirits that can reflect himself. 
All is thus his agency: Nature, his fixed Will; Spirit, his free 
Will. To take miracle from the latter, and hand it over to the 
former, is to strip it of its special interest as an expression of 
character, while setting up for it an inferior claim which cannot 
possibly be substantiated. We know the law to which the act 
of walking on the sea would present an indisputable exception. 
We know of none which it would exemplify ; and indulge an 
unauthorised fancy in supposing it. 

The anxiety, then, to draw past miracle into the domain of 
future science appears to us mistaken. And after all, it is be- 
yond the reach of any philosophical revision of theory to touch 
the real difficulties of this question. Its decision is practically 
reserved, not for the metaphysician, but for the historical critic; 
and must arise, not sweepingly by the adjustment of an idea, 
but in detail, by patient estimate of narratives, taken one by 
one. “Signs and wonders,” however related to nature and to 
God, are not self-evidencing things ;—but reported facts, whose 
intrinsic credibility, even at the strongest, is liable to be for- 
feited by testimonial defects. It is not when we sit ata vague 
distance, but when we go into the interior detail of Scripture, 
that the real elements of this inquiry present themselves. Who 
are our informants? What were their sources of knowledge? 
Do they agree? Are they free from distorting media of obser- 
vation? Are they all of equal value? or must discrimination 
be exercised upon their mixed material ?—such are the ques- 
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tions on which, for the practical English mind, this controversy 
hinges. On these Mr. Davies does not enter: but it is a good 
service to rid the field of those prejudgments against miracle 
which, too often, intercept the just impression of the sacred 
writings. 

Mr. Ludlow writes in Dialogue; first, a short vindication of 
earnest Doubt ; and then two discussions, forming the seventh 
(and latest) Tract, on Laws of Nature, and on Positive Philo- 
sophy. All these are striking and noble productions, marked 
by the same manliness and moral verve which give character 
to the Religio Laict, with stronger support from an acute and 
reflective intellect. It is the inherent disadvantage of polemic 
dialogue written by one side, that it can hardly do justice to 
both: and the Comtian interlocutor of the seventh Tract suf- 
fers himself to be beaten on such easy terms, that Messrs. Mill 
and Buckle, we fancy, would hardly accept the verdict, but would 
move for a new trial. As a set-off, however, there are conces- 
sions very needlessly, as we think, made to Comte, especially 
to that singular generalisation from his personal psychology, 
the three-fold law; which has always appeared to us to have 
every refutation which history can give to it, and no evidence 
beyond its own compactness. Every thing “three-fold” seems 
to have a charm and mystery ready for Mr. Ludlow, as a new 
outcome of the Trinity: he discovers it in Comte’s law; in the 
Pauline “spirit, soul, and body;” in the relations of “force, law, 
and order” in the Kosmos; and of “power, wisdom, and good- 
ness” in morals. It is the instinct of an imaginative mind to 
trace forests of wonder in the frost-work of abstractions thrown 
upon its window: and it were idle to discuss what a glance 
may create and a breath dissolve. Far deeper things than these 
are brought out by our author’s dialectic. He thoroughly under- 
stands the strong position held by wise defenders of old faiths 
in relation to the new philosophy; viz. that they adopt all its 
affirmations, and question only its denials. He is prepared to 
go along with it through the whole length of its field,—observa- 
tion, induction, grouping and hierarchy of laws ; to allow unre- 
servedly its right of guidance to the furthest verge of perceptible 
phenomena ; to welcome every glimpse it may open into fresh 
reaches of time and space, or unsuspected tissues of relation. 
Only when it begins to build a blind barrier on the confines of 
its own province, and set up its notice that nothing lies be- 
yond but the limbo of vanity, does he limit his allegiance, and, 
while bowing to its Positive science, dispute its Positive om- 
niscience. The whole process of knowledge,—the logic of me- 
thod,—involves in it certain preconceptions of Reason and pos- 
tulates of Faith ; without which Induction could never mount 
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from Fact to Law; in virtue of which the idea of Force steals 
in unseen among the “ uniformities ;’ and, in defiance of pro- 
hibition, the quest of causes, not Efficient only, but Final too, 
insinuates itself into researches which least intend it. The 
several threads of this clue, furnished by the very constitution 
of the human intellect, our author gathers up and traces to 
their ultimate indication of a Supreme and Living Will. He 
draws attention to some of those pathetic traces, which can 
have escaped no careful reader of the Philosophie Positive, of 
an unconscious faith in Comte, deeper than his conscious doc- 
trine. From the exposition of a system which denies purpose 
in nature, and any thing superior to man, it is strange to hear 
that our higher capacities are “the ends for which the organic 
life exists,”"—that there is “a need of eternity inherent in our 
nature,’—that there will always “appear above us a type of 
real perfection below which we must still remain, though it 
invites our persevering efforts to continued approximation ;” 
but such involuntary testimonies are sure to push themselves 
through some crevices of even the compactest logical denial; 
and betray the indestructible seed of spiritual truth where 
there seems neither soil nor dew to let it grow. Of the at- 
tempt, by creating a diversion in favour of outward “expe- 
rience,” to stifle such germs of higher faith, Mr. Ludlow indig- 
nantly asks— 


* Do you think you can silence these obstinate questionings of man’s 
spirit by that parrot-cry of ‘facts!’ ‘ confine yourself to facts’ 1—‘ Con- 
fine myself to facts ? the spirit answers ; ‘why, I struggle to do so, 
but they will not let me; they drive me away from them to where they 
seem facts no longer, but mere shadows and semblances of mightier 
realities, of a world unseen, of a kingdom which cannot be moved. 
Facts! But your participle implies a verb, quis fecit ? Who made these 
facts which you told me to study, and wherefore were they made? You 
bid me observe succession; but where is the first, and where the last ? 
You bid me dwell on similitude, but where is the pattern from whence 
it flows, the standard whereby it is to be measured? You speak of order 
and harmony: I crave for them; I have glimpses of them every now 
and then, never lasting, never satisfying; merely as flashes from a hid- 
den realm of light. But as often that order and harmony seem to have 
entirely vanished amid disorder and confusion inextricable, or else they 
are themselves stern, pitiless, crushing. I cannot believe in them when I 
miss their presence; I cannot cherish them when I feel them grating on 
me and overwhelming me, unless I believe in a quenchless source from 
which they spring, in an unseen sphere wherein they dvvell, in an abid- 
ing Power which uses them with unfailing wisdom, for purposes of all- 
embracing love. Give me that faith, and I shall be able, with the 
great Florentine, to see written on the very gates of everlasting woe the 


words of fire— 
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“ Fecemi la Divina Potestate, 
La somma Sapienza e ’] Primo Amore.” 

Deny me that faith, and if I am to forego all looking before and after ; 
if I am to shut myself up with the everlasting riddle of this universe, 
having no other occupation than to observe the relations between “my 
first,” “ my second,” “ my third,” “my whole,” carefully abstaining from 
the word itself, I tell you that two pennyworth of gin will give me an 
easier and pleasanter anesthesia than all your Positive Philosophy.’ ” 
(No. VII. p. 43.) 


We have no fear of any extensive religious insensibility 
from the influence of the Positive Philosophy. There is a thirst 
in human nature which is not reached by the flat and bitter 
waters of such a Lethe; and which will take men, when its first 
delusive sleep is over, to purer and perennial fountains. We 
have a much more fatal indifference to apprehend from the 
spreading habit of insincere profession and uneasy acquiescence 
than from any exceptional boldness of honest disbelief: The 
crisis which is calling forth these 7’racts is a most serious one ; 
and, with the partial exception of their authors, no one is pre- 
pared to meet it with any appreciation of its real significance. 
The publication and immense diffusion of the Essays and Re- 
views means this,—that the intellectual part of English Society 
is in revolt against the received form of Christianity, and 
snatching at the hope of something truer and deeper. The fact, 
indeed, has long ceased to be a secret. The whole tone of the 
current literature,—the artificial separation of religious books 
into a class by themselvcs,—the decent reticence or ill-concealed 
contempt of public writers and political men,—the increasing 
refusal of an ecclesiastical career by Academic students of high- 
est promise,—the eager welcome of such volumes as Frederick 
Robertson’s by educated people who will read no other theology, 
—are unmistakable symptoms of alienation from the recognised 
standards of belief: To the ripest mind and character of this age, 
the creeds speak a foreign language and reach no home within. 
The studious and learned have come to know that the Scrip- 
tures, though the richest sources of spiritual light, cannot be 
sustained in the oracular position which has been assigned to 
them. The whole theory of life,—silently felt rather than de- 
liberately thought,—has irrevocably changed; consecrating this 
world, disenchanting the other ofa thousand terrors ; soften- 
ing every curse, deepening every trust ; blending the colours 
of nature and of grace; and finding the mysteries of eternity 
already present at every hour of time. No one, we are per- 
suaded, can associate habitually with those classes whose mental 
and moral habitudes are the surest augury of our social future, 
without a profound conviction that the dogmatic Protestantism 
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of the 16th century is fast dying out of the life of the 19th. 
And the ominous peculiarity is this,—that it is apparently dying 
a natural death, without violence, without conspiracy, without 
ill-will,—nay, amid the embraces and the tears of those from 
whose hearts it is torn, and whose childhood it nurtured. To 
charge this class—which grows in the atmosphere of letters, 
science, and moral refinement—with any wilful alienation,— 
with the offences of “impiety” and “ infidelity” so ready on the 
ecclesiastic tongue,—is a futile injury. Amid the decay of for- 
mulated doctrine among them, a true reverence, we believe, pre- 
vailingly remains for the great moral and spiritual character- 
istics of the Christian faith, and an open susceptibility to any 
Divine light that goes home to the veracities of thought and 
conscience. Is this state of things to have no meaning and give 
no warning? Are those who, like the authors of Essays and 
Reviews, recognise it and try to disengage the imperishable 
spirit from the transitory form of faith, to be refuted by Canon 
Law, and removed from a Church which has no room for living 
thought? Then it will be understood that the Church of the 
Nation excommunicates the Intellect of the Nation, and is con- 
tent to rest on the Squirarchy, the Farmers, and a portion of the 
Tradesmen, relying on its social stability and not on its spiritual 
power. Such a severance we cannot but regard as degrading 
while it lasts and fatal in its end. The Religion which cannot 
encompass and vivify the whole of life, glorifying its thought, 
refining its art, sweetening its poetry, as well as ordering its 
affections and ennobling its action, is no longer the true ex- 
pression of Him without whom nothing is; and in losing its 
transcendency, parts with its essence and abdicates its power. 


Art. IX.—IS COTTON KING? 
Neill Brothers and Co.’s Circular. Manchester, August 21, 1861. 


THE supply of cotton, on which so important a branch of our in- 
dustry depends, is jeopardised to a greater or less degree by the 
deplorable civil war which now desolates America. So much 
alarm is felt at the prospect of a cotton-famine, and so many 
suggestions have been made for averting or mitigating the im- 
minent calamity, that it is desirable to ascertain how far the 
fears entertained are excessive, and how far the remedies pro- 
posed are applicable and effective. There can be no doubt that 
the matter is a very serious one, not only for cotton-spinners 
and importers, but for the hundreds of thousands, not to say 
millions, of working men and women whose daily bread is 
threatened by the crisis; and not only for them, but for the 
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Government, on which devolves the difficult task of maintain- 
ing peace and order in periods of severe distress ; and not only 
for the Government, but for every class and denomination of 
Englishmen, who cannot fail to suffer when the masses are 
unemployed, and who will be called upon both to sympathise 
in their privations, and to sacrifice much for their relief. We 
must therefore devote a few pages to a brief statement of the 
real facts of the case; in which, without making light of what 
is an unquestionable danger, we shall endeavour to reduce the 
nebulous terror to definite outlines, and to its true dimensions. 
We shall speak in round numbers and in general terms, avoid- 
ing all elaborate figures and all tedious and technical details. 

In the infancy of the cotton-trade, we drew our raw mate- 
rial chiefly from the West Indies and Asia. During the last 
fifty years, however, by far the largest portion, and an increas- 
ing portion, of our supply has come from the United States. 
Brazil sends us some ; Egypt sends us some; India sends us a 
great deal; but America usually furnishes 75 per cent of our 
aggregate consumption. We are now threatened with the en- 
tire withholding of this large proportion. It is grown exclu- 
sively in the seceding States, whose ports are now blockaded ; 
and the Federalists declare that not a bale shall be exported, 
if their utmost vigilance can prevent its shipment. Under 
these circumstances, we have two inquiries to make :—/first, 
What shall we do if we really receive no cotton from Ame- 
rica? and, secondly, What probability is there that we really 
shall receive none? Let us take the first question to begin 
with, and face the worst that can befall us. 

The quantity we require to enable all our mills to work 
full time is about two millions and a quarter of bales. As soon 
as it becomes apparent or probable that America will send us 
little or none (and the possibility at least of such a catastrophe 
has now made its way to most minds), all other countries may 
be expected to strain their utmost powers to send us as much 
as they can gather. The advance of price and the consequent 
action of enterprising merchants will probably insure this, How 
much, then, can the other cotton-growing countries of the world 
export? Certainly, at least as much as they ever have done in 
their most productive and in owr most necessitous years. Now 
the most they have ever done for us is this: 


Egypt sent . ‘ 1852 ‘ ; 189,000 bales. 
Brazil _,, " ‘ 1857 ‘ ‘ 168,000 _,, 
West Indies, &e. sent Ks : , 11,000 __,, 
India sent. ‘ 5 F : 680,000 __,, 


* 1,048,000 
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There is no chance of our being able to draw much more from 
the first three quarters than we did in the years quoted above, 
when a partial failure in the American crop stimulated them 
to their best exertions. But we know that India can, on an 
emergency, send us much more than she did then—much more 
than she has ever done yet. She is known to grow an enor- 
mous quantity every year; part of which is sent to China, part 
to Europe; but far the largest portion is consumed by the native 
manufacturers. The entire amount produced is variously esti- 
mated by the most qualified authorities at from two millions 
to seven millions of bales. Nothing definite, however, is actually 
known. But we may fairly assume that the average Indian is 
at least equal to the average American crop, which now reaches 
from four to five millions of bales a year. Thus much is grown: 
how much of it can we get ? 

The most careful inquiry into the question does not enable 
us to do more than guess. It is purely a question of price and 
roads. If the price rises high enough, there is no doubt the 
natives will send us all they can,—all, that is, that can be 
transported to the port of shipment, and carried thence to 
Liverpool, on such terms as to leave a handsome profit when 
it reaches England. We shall, of course, drain all the districts 
within practicable distance from the coast.* It is confidently 
believed by the best-informed merchants that, if prices rise as 
fast and as far as seems probable, India will this year send us 
at least a million of bales. And we should indorse this calcu- 
lation with every feeling of security, were it not precisely the 
amount promised with confidence by Sir Charles Wood, whose 
figures are always wrong, and whose confidence is never justified 
by the result. This quantity, added to about 400,000 bales from 
other miscellaneous quarters, would insure a total supply of 
1,400,000 bales, to meet a calculated requirement of 2,250,000 
bales, as above mentioned. 

There are, however, certain considerations which may 
materially modify this calculation, and diminish the figures 

* The practical difficulty which stands in the way of our obtaining any very 
large and very sudden increase of supply from India lies in the fact that there 
exist in the cotton-districts but scanty means of water-conveyance, and that 
land-carriage, whether by bullocks or by railways, is enormously expensive, es- 
pecially for so bulky an article as cotton. The present rate by railway in India 
is about 13d. per ton per mile, and by river nearly 3d, The cost of water-carriage 
in America (and little else is employed) rarely exceeds 3d. per ton per mile. The 
charge on a bale of cotton brought from 500 miles in the interior would there- 
fore be only about 5s. in the United States, while it would vary from 15s. to 30s. 
in India. Any suddenly augmented supply which we expect from India must 
in consequence be obtained by thoroughly draining the districts near the coast, 
and by diverting the usual exports to China, rather than by obtaining any con- 


siderable quantities from the remoter fields of the interior. And, accordingly, we 
find that it was in this way the unusual amount exported in 1857 was procured. 
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we have named, and which, though conjectural only, must 
not be overlooked. We are not the sole manufacturing coun- 
tries of the Old World. France, Switzerland, Austria, and 
Italy consume large quantities of cotton. Out of 5,000,000 
bales used in 1860, it is estimated that Great Britain took 
2,500,000, the United States 800,000, and the several countries 
of Europe 1,700,000. This country is the great emporium 
where most of the cotton grown is sent, either for consumption 
or distribution. In ordinary years we reéxport to the Con- 
tinent considerable quantities of all sorts. We have assumed 
in the above calculation that, as Great Britain is certainly the 
best market in the world, and as the importance and impera- 
tive necessities of our manufacturing industry are greater than 
those of any other country, we should be able (under such ex- 
ceptional circumstances as we are discussing and expecting) to 
retain for our own use the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
cotton we import. Probably, if matters were left to take their 
natural course, this would be the case, with certain incon- 
siderable exceptions. At the same time we must bear in mind 
that countries whose native manufactures are protected by 
very high duties, or by actual prohibitive tariffs, may be able 
so to raise the prices of the manufactured article, as to be able 
to give very high rates for the raw material. People must 
have a certain amount of cotton-goods, whatever the cost be; 
and if their government will not let them procure it from 
abroad, they must employ their own manufacturers to produce 
it, and must pay them such a remunerative price as will enable 
them to purchase the raw cotton. We have very lately had 
a startling reminder of this truth in the circumstance that 
Boston manufacturers and New-York merchants have actually 
been purchasing in Liverpool the cotton which they cannot do 
without, but can no longer procure from New Orleans and 
Mobile. The quantities are small, no doubt; but the fact is 
significant enough. 

Still, if there were no interference with the operation of 
natural causes, we should probably be able so far to outbid 
other countries as to keep most of the arriving cotton for our 
own consumption. But can we feel confident that there will 
be no such interference? Scarcely. We have two neighbours 
and rivals, whose proceedings are sometimes very anomalous, 
and who are governed by different principles of commercial 
policy from those adopted by ourselves. It is possible that 
the United States may resolve upon entirely excluding British 
cotton-goods by a tariff even more decidedly prohibitive than 
the present one, and thus virtually giving such a bounty to the 
New-England manufacturers as shall enable them to give arti- 
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ficial prices for the raw material in the Liverpool market. In 
this case, unless we so far depart from our established policy as 
to lay a corresponding export-duty upon cotton, we may find a 
considerable portion of the supply on which we had reckoned 
gradually drained away. Again, Louis Napoleon is notorious 
for his irregular and incalculable commercial operations. He 
has before now purchased silver in this country at a price 
which financially could not pay; and the proceeding sorely 
perplexed the most experienced moneyed men. He is known 
to dread above every thing that discontent among the masses 
which invariably accompanies want of work and want of wages, 
and which in France is so apt to take the form of political dis- 
turbance. Suppose he were to resolve that he will not run the 
risk of having the manufacturing operatives of Rouen and the 
Alsace thrown out of employment, aud that he will secure a 
supply of cotton to France whatever it may cost. He might 
then either offer a bounty of a penny or twopence a pound on 
every bale imported; or he might employ agents at Liverpool, 
at Alexandria, and at Bombay to purchase cotton on behalf of 
the Government, which he would afterwards retail to his sub- 
jects below cost-price. He is quite capable of either enter- 
prise, and he will adopt which ever shall seem the cheaper 
and more promising. It is quite upon the cards that he may 
fancy that five millions of (borrowed) money could not be more 
profitably employed. And, considering what Frenchmen are, 
and in what relation he stands towards them, it is by no means 
clear that his fancy would be wrong. 

The various suggestions so freely offered by zealous amateurs 
as to the numberless countries from which cotton could be ob- 
tained are well meant and intelligent enough, but are quite 
irrelevant to the present crisis. There is no doubt that cotton 
may be grown almost any where in the warmer portions of the 
temperate, and in many of the tropical, regions of the globe. 
It can be produced in abundance, so far as soil and climate are 
concerned, in Haiti, in Jamaica, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, in Australia, and on the coast of Africa, as well as in 
America and Hindostan. Nay more,—it is already cultivated 
to some extent in all these countries in moderate quantities 
and of fair quality. If America were to be sunk in the sea, or 
if any circumstances made it clear or probable that we should 
never receive another bale from that quarter, English enterprise 
and English demand would in three or four years secure us an 
adequate supply from some part or other of the world. But 
this would be a work of time, of arrangement, of vast capital 
laid out with a view to future returns. We have to meet an 
immediate, not a prospective, deficiency. Our necessities are 
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imminent, but they are temporary. Long before the new sources 
of supply that have been suggested became productive, the old 
source will be ayain available, and will be pouring in abundant 
quantities at prices (probably) with which no more recently and 
artificially-established cultivation can compete. We must bear 
this point carefully and constantly in mind. What we have to 
do to meet the actual emergency is, not to set about growing 
cotton elsewhere, but to procure as large a supply as possible 
from quarters where it is already grown. We shall lack cotton in 
1862, and most likely only then ; and it is idle to tell us whence 
and how we may procure it by 1864 and 1865. 

We need not complicate our inquiry by dwelling on the 
various qualities of the cotton we require, because the difficulties 
arising thence may and must be got over. The character of 
American cotton is peculiar, and is only paralleled by that of 
native African growth. It is as a rule not so long in fibre as 
the Egyptian or the Brazilian; but it is softer, silkier, whiter, 
and more kindly to work. On the other hand, the East-Indian 
cotcon (Surat, as it is usually termed) is shorter, drier, dirtier, 
and harsher than the American, but of a richer and creamier 
colour. The American cotton is available for all purposes ; the 
Egyptian and Brazilian is available only for the finer yarns, 
and for the warp, as it is technically called,—7.e. the longi- 
tudinal threads of the woven cloth ; while the Surat is available 
only, or chiefly, for the coarser yarns, and for the weft, or trans- 
verse threads of the fabric. The American article, therefore, 
can, on an emergency, be dispensed with, and its place supplied, 
though inconveniently and imperfectly, by the other qualities. 
Difficulty exists, no doubt ; but with a little management, and a 
slight modification of the machinery employed, it can and will 
be got over. We may, therefore, dismiss this branch of the sub- 
ject from our minds, and recur to the question of the quantity 
of our supply. 

That quantity, we have seen, may fairly be calculated— 
apart from forcible interference with the regular operation of 
commercial influences—at 1,400,000 bales, to meet an estimated 
requirement of 2,300,000. The deficiency appears a large one. 
But it will be mitigated by a process familiar to all conversant 
with the trade. Most mills have a potential range of produc- 
tion of from thirty to fifty per cent; that is to say, according 
to the finer or coarser character of the yarn or the fabric they 
are making, they will consume sometimes 150 bales a week, 
and sometimes only 100. Now the obvious and natural effect 
of a high price of the raw material is to drive every manufac- 
turer upon the finest sort of fabric which -his machinery is 
readily capable of producing and which he is able to dispose 
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of,—by way of using as little of the raw material as possible. 
Thus a manufacturer who, when “ Middling Orleans” is to be 
had at 6d. per lb., spins No. 24s., and weaves “domestics,” will, 
when the same cotton costs 9d. per lb., spin No. 40s., and weave 
shirtings. By this means he keeps his machinery at work and 
his people employed, but uses up much less cotton than before. 
The variation in the demand caused by the same high price of 
the raw material favours, and, indeed, suggests, this operation. 
In some articles the cotton forms two-thirds of the entire value ; 
in others, not above one-third, or even much less. It is obvious 
that the selling-price of the former will be much more enhanced 
by a rise in the cost of the raw material than that of the latter. 
The demand for the former, therefore, will be much more checked 
than that of the latter, and the preferential production of the 
latter will be stimulated. Thus, if 2,300,000 bales would (as 
we have seen) be necessary to keep all mills working full time 
on their ordinary class of fabrics, probably not more than 
1,800,000 or 1,900,000 will be needed when they have all turned 
to as fine articles as they can produce and sell. 

If the figures we have given are approximatively true (and 
though liable, as we have said, to be overset by artificial inter- 
ference, and certainly not gloomy, we do not think they can be 
regarded as unduly sanguine), then we shall want, say, 1,850,000 
bales, and shall obtain 1,400,000. That is, we shall have enough 
to enable our mills to work three-quarters time, or more than 
four days a week. That is, our operatives, who now earn, say, 
12s. a week on an average, or about 24s. or 30s. per family (for 
several in a family, we must remember, are often employed), will 
have to be content with 8s. or 9s. each, or 16s. to 25s. per 
household. This will press heavily upon them, no doubt, and 
will affect the Excise and Customs’ Revenue; but it is not 
ruin. It is privation, but it is a long way off misery or desti- 
tution. 

This calculation, however, it must be observed, proceeds 
upon two assumptions: first, that short time is worked through- 
out the whole year (or other period) during which the cotton 
scarcity lasts; and secondly, that the supply is fairly appor- 
tioned among all the manufacturers of the country. Nether 
assumption is correct. For a considerable time after the scarcity 
declared itself, or at least became a decided prospect,—indeed 
nearly to the present time,—most mills have worked as long 
hours as usual. And while some manufacturers are well stocked 
with cotton, and prefer to keep all their machinery employed, 
and have capital enough toe do so even at a heavy loss, other 
and poorer men are ill-supplied, and will probably ere long be 
reduced to the necessity of stopping altogether. Although, 
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therefore, the aggregate amount of earnings which we have es- 
timated will really be distributed among the operative classes, 
it will be distributed unequally : practically, many will have 
full employment and full pay ; many will have only half work ; 
and considerable numbers, we fear, will be thrown out of em- 
ployment altogether. 


There is yet one other element of uncertainty in reference 
to the supply on which we have calculated,—an element so 
serious that it would be dangerous to keep it out of view. We 
have shown that if prices rise as fast and as high as the with- 
drawal or certain and prolonged withholding of the American 
crop would warrant and insure,—those prices will bring from 
miscellaneous quarters a supply of 1,400,000 bales. But will 
prices be thus affected ? What appearance of such advance 
have they hitherto shown? The answer, it must be confessed, 
is somewhat disquieting. Prices have not advanced in any 
thing approaching the degree they ought to have done in the 
expectation that 75 per cent of our ordinary cotton-import 
would not come forward. ‘ Middling Orleans,” which stood at 
7d. in November and December last, has only reached 93d. now. 
Surat, which was 44d. in November, was quoted at 6d. in the 
middle of September. It is obvious, then, that merchants and 
manufacturers do not entertain the expectation in question. 
They do not believe that the entire American crop will be with- 
held. They cling to the hope that somehow, and within some 
reasonable time, the whole or a considerable portion of that 
crop will be available. If the crop had been destroyed, the 
price would have risen 100 or 150 per cent at once, and India, 
Egypt, and Brazil would have poured in every bale they could 
scrape together. But as it is merely withheld, and may be 
liberated and come forward any day, the price has only crept 
up in the course of ten months about 30 per cent, and the needed 
stimulus to foreign countries has been only partially and lan- 
guidly applied. The truth is, that the future of cotton is so 
thoroughly and hopelessly incalculable,—its sale or purchase is 
so much a mere gambling transaction,—that prudent men, es- 
pecially prudent men who remember the frightful fluctuations 
of 1825, dare not operate with any boldness. Cotton stands at 
9d., not because it would not run up to 1s. if we were certain 
that the war and the blockade would continue for a year, but 
because it would fall to 6d. to-morrow if tidings came of an 
armistice and an accommodation. Herein lies our most serious 
danger. The scarcity is still considered so problematic, that 
the price which would avert or remedy that scarcity cannot be 
attained. : 
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Our speculations thus far have proceeded on the assumption 
that we shall not receive any portion of the American crop 
during the coming year ; which is the menaced calamity that 
is held over our heads. Both parties on the other side the 
water profess to be equally determined on this head. The 
United States say that no cotton shall leave the ports. The 
Confederate States say that none shall even leave the planta- 
tions. We have now, therefore, to examine the second question 
which we specified at the commencement of this article, and to 
inquire how far the above assumption is well founded and 
likely to be realised. This inquiry at once obviously divides 
itself into two branches,—“ Will the blockade be an effective 
one?” and, “ Will the war last?’ These are really the only two 
points for consideration; for the notion that the planting States 
will voluntarily and persistently withhold their cotton, whatever 
they may now threaten or pretend, we regard as simply absurd. 
At present they are very angry, very magniloquent, and very 
foolish. No doubt they abhor the idea of any of their produce 
going to employ Northern spinners, and are resolved not to help 
and comfort their enemies in this way if they can help. No 
doubt a shallow, unfounded conception has taken possession 
of their minds that “Cotton is King ;” that by starving New- 
England manufacturers they will bring the North to reason ; 
that Great Britain and France are entirely dependent on the 
American supply for the employment of their capital, the pro- 
fits of their trade, and the subsistence and tranquillity of their 
industrial populations ; and that their wants and their fears 
will soon force both Governments to interfere and compel the 
Federal Republic to abandon the blockade. No doubt, also, 
they are well aware that the threat they have sent forth to the 
world, of not allowing a single bale of cotton or tobacco to leave 
the plantations, is one which, while it sownds very terrible, can 
at present be carried out without the slightest inconvenience to 
themselves, as well as without the slightest practical effect of 
any sort; inasmuch as there is not now, and will not be for 
some time to come, any cotton (nor much tobacco) to go for- 
ward,—the old crop having been already exported, and the new 
one not being yet gathered. Moreover, not only are there no 
cargoes to be shipped, but there are no vessels in harbour to 
receive them even if there were. But as soon as the leaders of 
the Southern Confederacy have had leisure and calmness to 
inquire and to reflect, they will become aware, first, that Eng- 
land and France, having recognised the indisputable belligerent 
rights of the North, have far too strong a sense of the require- 
ments of international law, decency, and usage to dream of 
such an act of direct and unwarrantabie hostility against the 
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United States as a forcible violation of the blockade; and 
secondly, that cotton and tobacco are themselves neither food, 
clothing, nor warlike stores, though they may be exchangeable 
for such; and that a poor Confederacy, in want of many things, 
and dependent on foreigners for most things, cannot out of 
mere spite and bravado keep at home 50,000,000/. of produce 
without crippling their own resources and ruining their own 
cause. This queer delusion, then,—if indeed it be a delusion 
at all, and not a mere blustering endeavour to throw dust into 
European eyes,—will soon pass, and the South will be just as 
anxious to sell their cotton as Europe is to buy it. We recur, 
therefore, to the practical question: “Can the blockade be 
made thoroughly effective and complete, so as to prevent any 
cotton from being exported from the Southern States ?” 

That the Federal Government will use the greatest exertions 
to seal up the harbours of the planting States as hermetically 
as possible, there can be no doubt. It is quite their most 
powerful and secure weapon in the war they have undertaken. 
Hitherto the work has been most languidly and inefficiently 
done; but many signs show that a new energy has been re- 
cently infused into their movements; and we know that the 
blockading force has been largely increased. But in the first 
place, the military navy of the North is not large, ror is it 
particularly well officered, since most of the commanders were 
of Southern extraction, and have surrendered their Federal 
commissions, and gone to serve their native States. At the 
same time the coast to be watched is of enormous extent, rang- 
ing from Chesapeake Bay to Matamoros, and measuring 2500 
miles. The harbours habitually used for the export of cotton are, 
it is true, few, and the entire number of regularly established 
ports does not exceed thirty ; but, what is much more import- 
ant, the whole seaboard abounds in creeks, inlets, sheltered and 
concealed inner waters, wherein small vessels of light draught 
might be easily laden, and whence they could issue by night or 
in fogs, and evade the vigilance of the blockading squadron. 
It is equally impcrtant to notice, that nearly every part of the 
coast is connected with the interior by water-communication 
of some sort. Cotton is a bulky article, no doubt, and small 
craft could only carry moderate quantities; but these craft 
could run to Havana or Matanzas in a few days,—sometimes, 
and from some quarters, in twenty-four hours,—and, once there, 
could tranship their cargoes into larger ships fitted for Atlantic 
navigation. The coast to be guarded, moreover, is peculiarly 
subject at certain seasons to fogs and squalls, during which the 
blockading squadron is liable to be blown. off shore, or com- 
pelled to put to sea for safety ; and numbérs of merchant-ves- 
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sels would always be waiting to take advantage of these golden 
opportunities. It would seem probable, therefore, that the num- 
ber of cargoes that would escape unseen, or that even, if chased, 
would evade capture, must in the end be considerable. 

Then it is to be considered that the stricter the blockade 
the stronger are the pecuniary motives to break or run it, the 
greater the risks that merchants are willing to encounter, and 
the more numerous the captures they are able to bear. The 
same interruption to the regular course of trade—the same ef- 
fective blockade—which raises the price of cotton at Liverpool, 
where it is thirsted for, lowers the price at New Orleans, where 
it isa drug. In ordinary times, perhaps, the article is worth 
4d. a pound in America and 6d. a pound in England, and 
leaves a good profit at those rates. The blockade may make 
the same article worth 1s. in England, and only 2d. in Ame- 
rica. In that case it is obvious that the profits upon a suc- 
cessful venture would be so enormous as to compensate for the 
loss upon two unsuccessful ones, as in the case of the Cuban 
slave-trade. The moment the relative prices on the two sides 
of the Atlantic reach any thing iike the figures we have named, 
we may be perfectly sure that every bale of cotton that can 
will endeavour to run the blockade, and will sometimes, per- 
haps often, succeed in doing so. And, whether it succeeds or 
not, the result, as far as the supply of our markets is con- 
cerned, will be the same. Whether the cargo gets away un- 
captured, or is seized by the United States cruisers, does not 
signify a straw to us. It is equally available for manufacture. 
In the one case we purchase it from the exporter, in the other 
case from the captor ; that is all. It either comes to Liverpool, 
or it prevents an equal quantity going from Liverpool to Boston. 
If, therefore, prices give a sufficient inducement for English 
ships to endeavour to run‘into, and run out of, the blockaded 
harbours, cotton in certain quantities will reach us through 
some channel or other. 

There is yet another consideration to be noted. The Federal 
squadron will have no motive for preventing the egress of 
vessels from the ports they are watching. They want prize- 
money, and their fellow-citizens want cotton. If they hermeti- 
cally seal the ports, they deprive themselves of both. They in- 
jure their enemies, but they do not benefit themselves. If, on 
the other hand, they connive at the vessels coming out, and cap- 
ture them when they appear, they effect all three objects : they 
spoil and harm their antagonists more thoroughly than by 
merely shutting up their produce ; they supply the Northern 
manufactures with the raw material they want ; and they rea- 
lise rich pickings for themselves. Can we doubt which course 
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shrewd and hungry Yankees will pursue? We are greatly mis- 
taken if the blockading squadron do not ere long exchange the 
tedious occupation of the gaoler for the wild excitement of the 
chase. Cotton will come forward as before, though in scantier 
quantities, and at prices enhanced by enormous premiums paid 
to the insurance-offices, which will encounter gambling risks, 
and pocket gambling profits. The only mode, as it seems to us, 
by which this issue can be prevented, is by the Confederate 
Government really doing as they threaten, and insisting on all 
produce being retained on the plantations ; but this, in vulgar 
phrase, would be (as we have shown) “ cutting off their nose to 
spite their face.” The cotton, whether captured or not, if sold, 
would be paid for by English merchants or by English insurers, 
and the proceeds would be equally available for the needs of 
the Secessionist Government. 


It now only remains to consider the last question, viz. 
“What is the prospect of an early termination of the war?” 
This offers a wide field for conjecture, but for conjecture only. 
No one—perhaps not even the leaders on either side—knows any 
thing upon the subject. No prudent man will give a confident 
opinion of any sort. All we can do is to state dispassionately 
the conflicting probabilities. In favour of an obstinate continu- 
ance of the struggle, it may be urged that the passions of both 
parties are fearfully exasperated ; that the South believes itself 
to be fighting for independence and for safety; that the North 
feels itself to be fighting for empire and to avoid humiliation ; 
and that the slavery question is beginning to exacerbate the 
strife by the fanaticism of abolition on the one side, and the 
phrensy of personal peril and menaced proprietorship on the 
other. The Southerners are confident, contemptuous, and have 
no dream of yielding one iota of their demand. The North- 
erners have only been stimulated to renewed and more serious 
efforts by the disaster of Bull’s Run—the disgrace and mortifi- 
cation of which must be wiped away before terms of accommo- 
dation can even be listened to. The war-party in the North, 
too, are swelled and strengtliened, and their antagonists silenced, 
by a large number of active, energetic, rascally politicians, who 
have vast sinister and pecuniary interests in the prolongation 
of hostilities. There may be a large peace-party ; but if so, it 
is cowed most effectually for the present. Lastly, the very mag- 
nitude and difficulty of the questions which would have to be 
settled by negotiation, tend to discourage the first proposals for 
accommodation. The mighty and complicated issues in refer- 
ence to the division of the territory, and the apportionment of 
money obligations, could be arranged with comparative facility 
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if either party were decidedly victorious, and in a position to 
dictate terms ; but seem almost to defy a settlement when each 
belligerent is, or fancies itself, fully a match for its antagonist. 
On the other hand, and in order to show that a compromise 
would be wise and is very probable, considerations as numerous, 
and apparently more cogent, are alleged. The conquest of the 
South by the North would seem to be impossible, and we believe 
is felt to be so by all whose passions have not blinded their per- 
ceptions. Any thing short of conquest will not meet the os- 
tensible purpose of the war; and for no other or minor purpose 
does it seem rational or decent that so deplorable a conflict 
should be prolonged. The resources of the North, however 
wasted or mismanaged, are incomparably and incontestibly 
greater than those of their antagonists, whom they may injure 
and impoverish frightfully, but cannot subdue. Now to injure 
and impoverish gratuitously twelve millions of men who were 
recently fellow-citizens, and who have hitherto been, and must 
again become, clients, customers, and debtors, appears too foolish 
a course for any but men irrationally angry to pursue. The 
South-ask only to be suffered to secede in peace, and to govern 
themselves in their own way ; and will of course be ready to lay 
down their arms as soon as this privilege is granted: in the 
North there must be thousands—and these amongst the richest 
and the wisest men—who see that it must come to this, and 
think it much the best that it should be allowed to come to this 
at once. The expenses of the war are frightful; the taxation 
that it will necessitate must be burdensome in the extreme ; and 
the Western States abominate a protectionist tariff nearly as 
much as the Eastern ones abhor direct‘imposts. The losses and 
sufferings of the merchants of Philadelphia, Boston, and New 
York, and of those who are dependent upon them, are grievous 
and unparalleled, and must continue so while the war lasts, In 
addition to these considerations, there are two contingencies 
which may any day bring about a crisis and an abrupt termina- 
tion of hostilities. A series of discomfitures so vexatious and dis- 
heartening as to discourage the Federalists, yet not so signal or 
disgraceful as to infuriate them and goad them to persistence,— 
or a series of operations, or a period of feeble and tedious inaction, 
which shall impress on the public mind a general and disgustful 
conviction of the incapacity of the Federal Government or the 
gloomy prospects of the Federal cause,—may give courage to all 
the malcontents to speak their minds and to show their strength ; 
and it may then appear that those really inclined for peace 
are in fact, and have long been, more numerous than those 
virulently bent on war, but have been bullied and terrified into 
ucquiescence until now. Or, the proclamation of General F're- 
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mont, of unconditional emancipation to the slaves of rebel 
masters (that is, to nine-tenths of the whole number), if ratified 
and adopted by the Federal authorities, may awaken such North- 
ern citizens as are still cool enough for reflection and regret 
to a conviction that the conflict is now assuming the. gigantic 
dimensions, and involving the tremendous and incalculable con- 
sequences, ofan Anti-Slavery struggle,—a situation which they 
did not foresee, and for which the great majority of them are 
assuredly not yet prepared. The recoil consequent upon finding 
themselves, by the mismanagement of incapable rulers and 
eager partisans, thus suddenly brought face to face with the im- 
mediate prospect of Negro insurrection, servile war, suspended 
cultivation, desolated territories, and the possibility of even 
worse calamities contingent upon the anarchy that would ensue, 
—may give them spirit to speak out at once, and compel the 
Government to offer terms of accommodation, before the policy 
just inaugurated can have spread, and while the probable issues 
of it are still preventible. 

All these considerations seem to render the long continuance 
of the civil conflict extremely problematic. There is yet one 
other contingency to be adverted to, which is not wholly out of 
the question. The Washington Government from the very out- 
set have spoken and acted towards this country with a degree 
of arrogance which almost implied that they had lost their 
heads, and were well enough inclined to provoke a quarrel. 
Hitherto we have made great allowance for natural irritation 
and excitement, and, we trust, shall continue to do so. But it 
may well be that the commanders of the United States navy, 
if they remain actuated by the same spirit, and proceed in the 
same cavalier fashion as heretofore in their blockading opera- 
tions and their behaviour to British merchant-ships, may over- 
step the usages and amenities of civilised international practice 
in a measure which neither we nor France can overlook. In 
this case, though nothing would induce either Government to 
break or prohibit the blockade merely for their own conveni- 
ence, both may find it necessary, for the protection and due rights 
of their own subjects, to place the blockading squadron under 
severe restrictions and under strong coercion, if not even to 
exact prompt reparation for unquestioned wrong. We sincerely 
trust that nothing of the sort may occur; but it would be idle 
to exclude such an event from our review of possible contin- 
gencies. 

To sum up the whole “situation,” as our neighbours would 
say,—there is not much certainty and not much brightness in 
the prospect before us; but neither is it as gloomy as some 
would paint it. We do not believe the war will last long, and 
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we do not believe that the blockade will be strict. We expect 
that muck cotton will filter through, and that all will be liberated 
before many months are over. Even if no American cotton 
reached this country, yet if we are convinced that none will 
reach us, high prices will attract sufficient quantities from other 
quarters to relieve us from an actual famine,—provided, that is, 
no artificial proceedings on the part of other Governments shall 
extract from us the supply we have secured. And if our manu- 
facturers work short time soon enough and universally enough, 
there will be an ample amount of employment on the whole to 
afford two-thirds wages to the operative population. But if, 
relying on indefinite hopes, they should defer this needful pre- 
caution, and should use up their stock too rapidly, or dis- 
seminate it too unequally, we may endure much misery and 
some starvation. And if the Americans shall continue their 
strife with inveteracy and with obstinacy, and succeed among 
them in sealing up their production for the year, yet should be 
unable to persuade our merchants that such will be the case,— 
prices will advance too slowly to attract from India the million 
of bales that we require. And if, in addition to all this, France 
and America, or either of them, should, in defiance of political 
economy and regardless of cost, adopt contrivances and bounties 
to drain away from us a portion of our scanty stocks, then our 
condition may become very serious indeed. Such a combina- 
tion of unfavourable possibilities, however, we feel bound to say, 
we see no reason for anticipating. But every thing is harass- 
ingly uncertain. 





Arr. X.—THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION AT THE 
PRESENT CRISIS. 


Causes of the Civil War in America. By J. Lothrop Motley. Man- 
waring. 


Ir is not at first easy for an ordinary Englishman to appreciate 
adequately the favourite arguments which the most cultivated 
and best American writers use at the present juncture. It 
seems to him that they are arguments befitting lawyers, not 
arcuments befitting statesmen. They appear only to prove 
that a certain written document, called the Constitution of 
the United States, expressly forbids the conduct which the 
Southern States are consistently pursuing, and that therefore 
such conduct is culpable as well as illegal. Very few English- 
men will deny either the premiss or the conclusion considered 
It is certain that the Constitution does forbid 
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what the slave States are doing; it is equally certain, that 
their policy is as mean, as unjustifiable, and every way as dis- 
creditable, as was ever pursued by any public bodies equally 
powerful and equally cultivated. But nevertheless an argu- 
ment from the mere letter of a written Constitution will hardly 
convince any Englishman. He knows that all written docu- 
ments must be very meagre; that the best of them must often 
be unsatisfactory ; that most of them contain many errors; that 
the best of them are remarkable for strange omissions; that all 
of them will fail utterly when applied to a state of things dif- 
ferent from any which its authors ever imagined. The com- 
plexity of politics is thoroughly comprehended by every Eng- 
lishman,—the complexity of our history has engraved it on our 
mind; the complexity of our polity is a daily memento of it,— 
and no one in England will be much impressed by any argu- 
ments which tacitly assume that the limited clauses of an old 
State-paper can provide for all coming cases, and for ever regu- 
late the future. 

It is worth while, however, to examine the American Con- 
stitution at the present juncture. No remarkable aspect of the 
great events which are occurring among our nearest national 
kindred and our most important trading connexions in our own 
times, can be wisely neglected; and it will be easy to show that 
the Constitution of the United States is now failing from the 
necessary consequence of an inherent ineradicable defect ; that 
more than one of its thoughtful framers perceived that it must 
fail under similar circumstances; and that the irremediable re- 
sults of this latent defect have been aggravated partly by the 
corruptions which the Constitution has contracted in the pro- 
gress of time, and yet more by certain elaborate provisions which 
weré believed to be the best attainable safeguards against analo- 
gous dangers and difficulties. 

Like most of the great products of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
the American Constitution was the result of a pressing neces- 
sity, and was a compromise between two extreme plans for 
meeting that necessity. It was framed in a time of gloom and 
confusion. The “revolted colonies,” as Englishmen then called 
them, had been successful in their revolt; but they had been 
successful in nothing else. They had thrown off the yoke of 
the English Government; but they had founded no efficient or 
solid government of their own. They had been united by a 
temporary common sentiment,—by a common antipathy to the 
interference of the mother country ; but the binding efficacy of 
that feeling ceased when their independence of the mother coun- 
try had been definitively recognised. Nor was there any other 
strong bond of union which could supply its place. The Ame- 
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rican colonies had been founded by very different kinds of per- 
sons, at very different periods of English history. They had 
respectively taken the impress of the class of Englishmen who 
had framed them: Virginia had the mark of the aristocratic 
class; Massachusetts of the Puritan; Pennsylvania of the Qua- 
kers. The modern colonies of England are ofa single type; 
they are founded by a single class, from a single motive. Those 
who now leave England are, with some exceptions, but still for the 
most part and as a rule, a rough and energetic race, who feel that 
they cannot earn as much money as they wish in England, and 
who hope and believe that they will be able to earn that money 
elsewhere. They are driven from home by the want of a satisfac- 
tory subsistenc~, and that subsistence is all they care or seek to 
find elsewhere. To every other class but this, England is too 
pleasant a residence for them to dream of leaving it for the anti- 
podes. With our early colonies it was otherwise. When they 
were founded, England was a very unpleasant place for very 
many people. As long as the now-balanced structure of our 
composite society was in the process of formation, one class ob- 
tained a temporary ascendency at one time, and another class at 
another time. At each period they made England an uncomfort- 
able place of residence for all who did not coincide in their no- 
tions of politics, and who would not subscribe to their tenets of 
religion. At such periods the dissident class threw off a swarm 
to settle in America; and thus our old colonies were first formed. 

No one can be surprised that communities with such a 
beginning should have acquired strong antipathies to one ano- 
ther. Even at the present day, the antipathy of the inhabit- 
ants of South Carolina to the people of Boston, the dislike of 
Kentuckians to New Yorkers, has surprised attentive observers. 
But when their independence was first recognised, such feel- 
ings were infinitely more intense. The original founders of 
the colonies had hated one another at home. Those colonies 
were near neighbours in a rude country, and the occasional 
collision of petty interests had kept alive the original anti- 
pathy of each class to its antagonistic class, of each sect to its 
antagonistic sect. M. de Tocqueville remarked, that even 
in his time there was no national patriotism in America, but 
only a State patriotism ; and though, in 1833, this remark was 
perhaps exaggerated, it would have been, fifty years before, only 
the literal expression of an indisputable fact. ‘The name “ Ame- 
rican” had scarcely as yet any political signification,—it was 
a “ geographical expression.” 

Grave practical difficulties of detail, too, oppressed the new 
community. The war with England had been commenced by a 
body calling itself a Congress, but very different from the ela- 
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borate and composite body which we now know by that name. 
It was a simple committee of delegates from the different States, 
which could recommend to those States whatever military mea- 
sures it thought advisable, but had no greater power or func- 
tion whatever. It was in no sense a government. It had no 
coercive jurisdiction, could compel nothing, and enforce nothing. 
It was an advising council, which had no resources of its own, 
and could only rely on its dignified position, and the obvious 
necessity of united opposition to the common enemy. But, as 
might be anticipated, so frail an organisation was entirely in- 
adequate to the rough purposes of revolutionary warfare. It 
could not meet a pressing difficulty; and it did not meet it. 
It worked well when it was not wanted,—when all the States 
were unanimous; but it was insufficient when the States began 
to disagree,—at the very moment for which it was required. 

The responsible leaders of the revolutionary struggle felt 
the necessity of a closer bond; and in March 1781, nearly five 
years after the Declaration of Independence, the first real Ame- 
rican Government was formed. It was called the Confederation, 
and was very simple in its structure. There was no complicated 
apparatus of President and Vice-president, such as we are now 
familiar with; no Supreme Court, no House of Representatives. 
The Confederation rather resembled what existed previously 
than what exists at present. There was, as before, a committee 
of delegates from the different States, and there was nothing else: 
this was the whole government; but this was not, as before, sim- 
ply a committee with powers of recommendation. It could by 
its own authority make peace and war, establish armies, contract 
debts, coin money, issue a paper currency, and send a:abassa- 
dors to foreign nations. It could in theory, and according to its 
letter, perform all the ordinary acts and functions of sovereignty. 
It did, in fact, perform the greatest act of sovereignty, as a law- 
yer would reckon it, that could be conceived. By signing a 
peace with England, it secured zts own existence. Being a loose 
ageregate of revolted colonies, it obtained a recognition by the 
mother country against which these colonies had revolted. In 
the face of Europe, and in the face of England more especially, 
it maintained the appearance of an organised, regular, and ade- 
quate government. 

It really was, however, very inadequate. Some one has 
said that the true way to test the practical operation of any con- 
stitution is to ask, “How do you get money under it?” This is 
certainly an American mode of testing a polity, and according 
to this criterion the “perpetual Confederation” was an egre- 
gious failure. “ You could not get dollars by means of it at 
all.” The national Congress could incur liabilities, but it 
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could not impose taxation. It could, as we have explained, 
raise an army, contract a debt, issue a credit currency ; but it 
could not of itself, and by its own authority, levy a penny. 
The States had retained in their own hands the exclusive 
power of imposing taxes. Congress could only require the 
several States to find certain quotas of money, and in the 
event of their not finding them could go to war with them. As 
a theorist would anticipate, the simplest alternative happened. 
The States did not find the money, and the Congress did not 
go to war with them. The debts of the Union were undis- 
charged; the soldiers, even the French soldiers, who had achieved 
its independence, were unpaid;*and the financial conditions of 
the Treaty of Independence with England were unfulfilled. 
Congress could do nothing, and the States would do nothing. 
Other smaller difficulties, too, were accumulating. The large 
unoccupied territory of the American continent required care; 
England was irritated at the non-completion or the infraction 
of several of the articles of peace; petty quarrels between the 
States on vexing minutie were constantly beginning, and were 
rarely ending. ‘The impotence of Congress was becoming pro- 
verbial, and the entire country was discouraged. In the cor- 
respondence of Washington and those around him, it is evident 
that they asked themselves with doubt and despondency, “After 
all, will America be a nation ?” 

Two schemes floated in the public mind for remedying these 
evils. It was the opinion of some of the wisest American states- 
men, and especially of Hamilton, the greatest political philo- 
sopher among them, that it would be better to establish an 
omnipotent Federal Government, which should be to America 
what the English Government was to England, which should 
have the full legislative, the full executive, the full judicial power 
which a sovereign government possesses in ordinary States.* 


* As Hamilton’s plan is not easily accessible in this country, and may have 
some interest at the present moment, when some persons, at least, are desirous of 
attempting a similar experiment, we give it at length. 


“The following Paper was read by Col. Hamilton, as containiny his ideas of a 
suitable plan of Government for the United States. 

“1. The supreme legislative power of the United States ef America to be vested 
in two distinct bodies of men, the one to be called the assembly, the other the 
senate, who, together, shall form the legislature of the United States, with power 
to pass all laws whatsoever, subject to the negative hereafter mentioned. 

“2. The assembly te consist of persons elected by the people, to serve for three 

years, 

sia 3. The senate to consist of persons elected to serve during good behaviour ; 
their election to be made by electors chosen for that purpose by the people. In 
order to this, the States to be divided into election districts. On the death, remo- 
val, or resignation of any senator, his place to be filled out of the district from 
which he came. 

“4, The supreme executive authority of the United States to be vested in a 
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Hamilton proposed that the “supreme legislative power of 
the United States should be vested in two distinct bodies of 
men,” who should have power to pass all laws whatever, subject 
to a veto in a governor or first magistrate. For the choice of 
the members of these bodies, he would have divided the country 
into electoral districts, and no State as such would have elected 
a single representative to the united legislature, or have been 
capable of any function or voice in the Constitution of the 
Union. “All laws of the particular States contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the Union or laws of the United States were to be 
utterly void.” And “the better to prevent such laws being 
passed, the governor or president of each State” was to be ap- 
pointed by the general Government, was to have a negative 
upon all laws “about to be passed therein.” No State was to 
have any forces, land or naval; and the militia of all the States 
were to be under the exclusive direction of the general Govern- 
ment of the United States, which alone was to appoint and 


governor, to be elected to serve during good behaviour. His election to be made 
by electors chosen by electors, chosen by the poueee, in the election districts 
aforesaid. His authorities and functions to be as follows : 

“To have a negative upon all laws about to be passed, and the execution of all 
laws passed ; to have the entire direction of war, when authorised, or begun ; to 
have, with the advice and approbation of the senate, the power of making all 
treaties ; to have the sole appointment of the heads or chief officers of the depart- 
ments of finance, war, and foreign affairs; to have the nomination of all other 
officers (ambassadors to foreign nations included) subject to the approbation or 
rejection of the senate; to have the power of pardoning all offences, except trea- 
son, which he shall not pardon without the approbation of the senate. 

“5. On the death, resignation, or removal of the governor, his authorities to be 
exercised by the president of the senate, until a successor be appointed. 

“6, The senate to have the sole power of declaring war ; the power of advising 
and approving all treaties ; the power of approving or rejecting all appointments 
of officers, except the heads or chiefs of the departments of finance, war, and 
foreign affairs. 

“7, The supreme judicial authority of the United States to be vested in 
judges, to hold their offices during good behaviour, with adequate and permanent 
salaries. This court to have original jurisdiction in all causes of capture, and 
an appellative jurisdiction in all causes in which the revenues of the general 
government, or the citizens of foreign nations, are concerned. 

“8, The legislature of the United States to have power to institute courts in 
each State, for the determination of all matters of general concern. 

“9, The governors, senators, and all officers of the United States to be liable 
to impeachment for mal and corrupt conduct; and, upon conviction, to be re- 
moved from office, and disqualified from holding any place of trust or profit. 
All impeachments to be tried by a court to consist of the chief, or senior judge of 
the superior court of law in each’ State; provided that such judge hold his place 
during good behaviour, and have a permanent salary. 

“10. All laws of the particular States contrary to the constitution or laws of 
the United States to be utterly void. And the better to prevent such laws bein 
passed, the governor or president of each State shall be appointed by the genera. 
government, and shall have a negative upon the laws about. to be passed in the 
State of which he is governor, or president. 

“11. No State to have any forces, land or naval; and the militia ‘of all the 
States to be under the sole and exclusive direction of the United States; the 
officers of which to be appointed and commissioned by them.” 
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commission their officers. In practice this scheme would have 
reduced the existing States to the condition of mere munici- 
palities; they would have retained extensive powers of interior 
regulation, but they would have lost all the higher functions of 
government, all control over any matters not exclusively their 
own; they would have continued to be, so to say, County Boards 
for county matters, but they would have had no share in the 
sovereign direction of general affairs. They would have been 
as restricted, as isolated, as the Corporations of Liverpool and 
Bristol are under the Constitution of England. 

A theorist would perhaps be inclined to regret that some 
such plan as that of Hamilton was not eventually chosen. At 
the present moment political speculators in England are singu- 
larly inclined to schemes of political unity. ‘The striking ex- 
ample of Italy has given a natural stimulus to them. We 
have seen a great nation which had long been divided com- 
bine into what, we hope, will be a permanent State at the 
bidding of a few able and active men, and, as it seems to the 
many, by a kind of political enchantment. The change, when 
regarded from a distance, has appeared so easy, that we under- 
rate its real difficulties, and are inclined to erect one of the most 
exceptional events in history into an ordinary precedent and ex- 
ample. But the state of America eighty years since may easily 
show us why such events have been rare in history; why locality 
has been called an instinct in the human mind; why large 
States haye almost always been produced by the constraining 
vigour of some single conquering power. Lach of the States of 
North America was a little commonwealth, with a vigorous 
political life. Each one of them had its ministry, its opposi- 
tion, its elections, its local questions; each had its own po- 
litical atmosphere, each its peculiar ambitions. Even if the 
different States had been well disposed to one another, it would 
have been difficult to induce all of them—especially to induce 
the smaller among them—to give up this local political anima- 
tion. The Italian States seem to have relinquished it; but, in 
truth, they had little to relinquish. They were despotically 
governed. None of them had within their own boundaries that 
vast accumulation of ideas and sentiments and hopes, of love 
and hatred, which we call a “ political life.” The best men in 
Tuscany were not sacrificing a cherished career or an accus- 
tomed existence in favouring the expulsion of the Grand Duke; 
for so long as he remained they had no influence. After 
his expulsion the question of national unity or of local divi- 
sion could be considered fairly and impartially. It was not 
so in America: there were in every one of the States men 
who must have relinquished evident power, attainable prox- 
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imate ambition,—the dearest of ambitions, the power of go- 
verning the persons whom they had known all their lives, and 
with whom they had all their lives been in actual political 
competition,—for the sake of an unknown “general govern- 
ment ;” which was an abstraction which could have excited no 
living attachment, in which but a very few could take a promi- 
nent or gratifying share. Nor, as we have explained, were 
the different States mutually well disposed. The differences of 
their origin still embittered, and long seemed likély to embitter, 
the local squabbles of years. The saying of the Swiss Anti- 
federalist, ‘‘ My shirt is dearer to me than my coat,” was the 
animating spirit of nine-tenths of North America. The little 
State of Delaware refused even to consider the abolition of the 
fifth article of the Confederation, which preserved the separate 
existence and the primitive equality of the separate States by 
enacting that each should have one vote only. The plan of 
Hamilton could not be carried, and he was too wise a statesman 
to regard it as much better than a tempting dream. 

The second extreme suggestion for amending the “ perpetual 
Confederation” would have been equivalent in practice to a 
continuance of that Confederation very much as it was. Its 
theoretical letter proposed indeed to give additional powers to 
the central Congress, but the States were to be still the com- 
ponent elements in the Constitution. The Congress was still 
to have no other power than that of requiring from these States 
what money it needed. It would still be compelled to declare 
war against them if that money was in arrear. It would still 
have been in the condition graphically delineated by a contem- 
porary statesman: “ By this political compact the United States 
in Congress have exclusive power for the following purposes, 
without being able to execute one of them. They may make 
and conclude treaties; but can only recommend the observance 
of them. They may appoint ambassadors; but cannot defray 
even the expenses of their tables. They may borrow money in 
their own name on the faith of the Union; but cannot pay a 
dollar. They may coin money; but they cannot purchase an 
ounce of bullion. They may make war, and determine what 
number of troops are necessary ; but cannot raise a single soldier. 
In short, they may declare every thing, but do nothing.” Thus 
the second suggestion for remedying the pressing evils of Ame- 
rica was as inefficient as the first had been impracticable. 

The selected Constitution wasa mean between the tio. As 
the State Governments could not be abolished, and could not be 
entirely divested of their sovereign rights, a new Government 
was created, superior to them in certain specified mattets, and 
having independent means of action with reference to those 
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matters, but in all other things leaving their previous functions 
unrestricted, and their actual authority unimpaired. By the 
active Constitution the central Congress has the right of impos- 
ing certain specified revenues, and the power of collecting them 
throughout each State by officers of its exclusive appointment. 
It has, as under the Confederation, the power of making peace 
and proclaiming war,—of engaging soldiers and contracting 
debts; but it now has likewise a power of collecting a revenue 
to remunerate those soldiers, and to pay those debts by its own 
authority, and without the consent of any subordinate body. 
It has not now to require obedience from the States in their 
corporate capacity, but to compel the obedience of individuals 
throughout those States in their natural isolation, and accord- 
ing to the ordinary custom of Governments. 

We can now understand the answer of an American architect 
who was asked the difference between a Federation and Union. 
“ Why,” he said, “a Federation is a Union with a top to tt.” 
There is inthe United States, not simply an assemblage of indi- 
vidual sovereign States, but also a super-sovereign State, which 
has its officers side by side with theirs, its revenue side by side 
with theirs, its law-courts side by side with theirs, its authority 
on a limited number of enumerated points superior even to theirs. 
No political invention has been more praised than this one. It 
has been truly described as the most valuable addition to the 
resources of political philosophy ever made by professed con- 
stitution-makers. Greater things have grown up among great 
nations; studious thinkers have speculated on better devices ; 
but nothing so remarkable was perhaps ever struck out on the 
impulse of the moment by persons actually charged with the 
practical duty of making a Constitution. American writers are 
naturally proud of it; and it would be easy to collect from 
European writers of eminence an imposing series of encomiums 
upon its excellence. 

Yet now that we have before us the pointed illustration of 
recent events, it is not difficult to see that such an institution is 
only adapted to circumstances exceptionally favourable, and that 
under a very probable train of circumstances it must fail from 
inherent defect. It is essentially a collection of imperia in tin- 
perto. It rather displays than conceals the grave disadvantages 
which have made that name so very unpopular. Each State is 
a subordinate Republic, and yet the entire Union is but a single 
Republic. Each State in some sense a centre of disunion. 
Each State attracts to itself a share of political attachment, has 
separate interests, real or supposed, has a separate set of public 
men anxious to increase its importance,—upon which their own 
depends,—anxious to weaken the power of the United Goyern- 
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ment, by which theirs is overshadowed. At every critical 
period the sinister influence of the imperium in imperto will be 
felt; at every such period the cry of each subordinate aggregate 
will be, “ Our interests are threatened, our authority diminished, 
our rights attacked.” 

A presidential election is the very event of all others to 
excite these dangerous sentiments. It places the entire policy 
of the Union upon a single hazard. A particular moment is 
selected when the ruler for a term of years is to be chosen. That 
ruler has very substantial power of various kinds; he has im- 
mense patronage, a legislative veto, great executive authority, 
and, what is yet more to the present purpose, he has a supreme 
position in society, which indefinitely attracts this popular choice, 
and indefinitely aggravates the intensity of the canvass. A ho- 
mogeneous and simple State, with no subordinate rivals within 
its frontiers, might well fear to encounter sucha struggle. What, 
then, must be the certain result in a Federal Union whenever 
a large minority of the States should consider their rights and 
their interests to be identified with the election or with the rejec- 
tion of any one presidential candidate? What can we anticipate 
when the greatest dividing force, the overt choice of a supreme 
ruler, after canvass and struggle and controversy,—is applied to 
the most separable of political communities,—to a disjointed ag- 
gregate of States, whose local importance has been legally fos- 
tered, whose separate existence has been heedfully cherished, 
whose political vitality is older and more powerful than the bond 
of constitutional union? Surely, according to every canon of 
probability, we must confidently anticipate a separation when- 
ever the sinister interest of a large and unconquerable section 
of the States shall be attacked, or be conceived to be attacked, by 
the selection ofa supreme head for the whole nation. Indepen- 
dently of matters of detail, independently of the actual power 
which every supreme magistrate possesses, it is too much to ex- 
pect that a considerable number of vigorous and active communi- 
ties will, if they can help it, be governed by a person who is the 
symbol of the doctrine that they must hate and fear, and who is 
just elected by their special foes precisely because he is that 
symbol. 

More than one of the most discerning of the framers of the 
American Constitution seems not only to have perceived the in- 
herent defects of the work in which he had participated, but to 
have had a prevision of the real source from which ultimate dan- 
ger was to be foreboded. Most of the controversies in the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution had turned, in several 
forms, on the various consequences of the very different magni- 
tude of the States which were about to join.. The large States 
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were anxious to be strong; the small States were fearful of 
being weak. But Mr. Madison, one of the most judicious 
men of that time, clearly perceived that, though this was natu- 
rally the principal difficulty in securing the voluntary adoption 
by the several States of any proposed Constitution, it would not 
be an equally menacing danger to the continuance of the Union 
when that Constitution was once established. The small States 
shrank from binding themselves to a Union, exactly because 
they felt that they must remain in it if they entered. If they 
once contracted to combine with stronger countries, the superior 
power of those countries would enforce an adherence to the 
bargain. The really formidable danger which threatened the 
American Union was the possibility of a difference of opinion 
between classes of States of which no one was immeasurably 
stronger than the other. This Madison saw. He observed :— 

«*T would always exclude inconsistent principles in framing 
a system of government. The difficulty of getting its defects 
amended are great, and sometimes insurmountable. The Vir- 
ginia State government was the first which was made, and though 
its defects are evident to every person, we cannot get it amended. 
The Dutch have made four several attempts to amend their 
system without success. The few alterations made in it were by 
tumult and faction, and for the worse. If there was real danger, 
I would give the smaller States the defensive weapons; but there 
is none from that quarter. The great danger to our general 
government ts the great Southern and Northern interests of the 
continent being opposed to each other. Look to the votes in Con- 
gress, and most of them stand divided by the geography of the 
country, not according to the size of the States.” 

It was not, indeed, very difficult for the eye of a practised 
politician to discern the great diversity between the Northern 
and Southern societies. It was even then conspicuous to the 
eye of the least gifted observer. An accomplished French 
writer, whose essay was written before the perceptions of all 
of us were sharpened by recent events, has thus described it: 
« Au Sud, le sol appartenait a de grands propriétaires entourés 
d’esclaves et de petits cultivateurs. Les substitutions et le 
droit d’ainesse perpétuaient les richesses et le pouvoir dans une 
aristocratie qui occupait presque toutes les fonctions publiques, 
Le culte anglican était celui de Etat. La société et I’Eglise 
étaient constituées d'une facon hiérarchique. Au Nord, au con- 
traire, lesprit d’égalité régnait dans la société comme dans I’ Kg- 
lise: ‘ Je crains beaucoup les effets de cette diversité de mceurs 
et d’'institutions,’ écrivait John Adams 4 Joseph Hawley, le 25 
novembre 1775; ‘elle deviendra fatale si de part et d’autre on 
ne met beaucoup de prudence, de tolérance, de condescendance. 
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Des changements dans les constitutions du Sud seront nécessaires 
si la guerre continue; ils pourront seuls rapprocher toutes les 
parties du continent.’” Probably, however, no one in those 
times anticipated the rapidity with which those differences would 
develop, for no one apprehended the practical working of slavery. 
Many persons unquestionably understood the immediate benefit 
with which it buys an insidious admission into uncultivated 
countries; but perhaps no one understood at how great price of 
ultimate evil that benefit would probably be purchased. No one 
could be expected to perceive ‘that both the temporary benefit 
and the ultimate disadvantages resembled one another in being 
opposed to the continuance of the newly-formed Union; for 
even at the present day, and after a very painful experience, it 
is not steadily perceived by all of us. 

Slavery is the one institution which effectually counteracts the 
assimilative force to which all new countries are subject,—that 
force which makes all men alike there, and which stamps upon 
the communities themselves so many common features, In such 
countries men are struggling with the wilderness; they are in 
daily conflict with the rough powers of nature, and from them 
they acquire a hardness and a roughness somewhat like their own. 
They cannot cultivate the luxuries of leisure, for they have no 
leisure. They must be mending their fences, or cooking their 
victuals, or mending their clothes. They cannot be expected to 
excel in the graces of refinement, for these require fastidious me- 
ditation and access to great examples, and neither of these are 
possible to hard-worked men at the end of the earth. A certain 
democracy in such circumstances rises like a natural growth of 
the soil. An even equality in mind and manners, if not in 
political institutions, is inevitably forced upon those whose cha- 
racter is pressed upon by the same rude forces, who have sub- 
stantially the same difficulties, who lead in all material points 
the same life. All are struggling with the primitive difficulties 
of uncivilised existence, and all are retarded by that struggle at 
the same low level of instruction and refinement. 

Slavery breaks this dead level, and it is the only available 
device that does so. The owner of a few slaves, partly employed 
in the service of his house and partly in the cultivation of his 
land, has a good deal of leisure, and is not exposed to any very 
brutalising temptation. It is his interest to treat his slaves well, 
and in ordinary circumstances he does treat them well. They 
give him the means of refinement, and the opportunities of 
culture: they receive from him good clothing, a protective swr- 
veillance, and some little moral improvement. Washington was 
such a slave-owner, and it is probable that at Mount Vernon 
what may be called the temptation of slavery presented itself in 
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its strongest and most attractive form. © At all events, it is cer- 
tain that, by the irresistible influence of superior leisure and 
superior culture, the Virginian slave-owner acquired a singular 
preéminence in the revolutionary struggle, moved the bitter 
jealousy of all his contemporaries, and bestowed an indefinite 
benefit upon posterity. But even this beneficial effect of sla- 
very, momentary as it was, was not beneficial to the Union as 
such: it did not strengthen, but weakened the uniting bond; 
it introduced an element of difference between State and State, 
which stimulated bitter envy, and suggested constant division. 
In the correspondence of the first race of Northern statesmen, 
a dangerous jealousy of the superior political abilities of the 
South is frequently to be traced. 

The immense price, however, which has been paid for the 
short-lived benefit of slavery has been immeasurably more dan- 
gerous to the Union than the benefit itself. As we all perceive, 
it is tearing it in two. In the progress of time slave-owning 
becomes an investment of mercantile capital, and slaves are 
regarded, not as personal dependents, but as impersonal things. 
The necessities of modern manufacture require an immense 
production of raw material, and in certain circumstances slaves 
can be beneficially employed on a large scale to raise that 
material. The evils of slavery are developed at once. The 
owner of a few slaves whom he sees every day will commonly 
treat them kindly enough; but the owner of several gangs, on 
several different plantations, has no similar motive. His good 
feelings are not much appealed to in their favour; he does not 
know them by name, he does nct know them by sight; they 
are to him instruments of production, which he bought at such 
and such a price, which cost so many dollars, which must be 
made to yield so many dollars. He is often brutalised by work- 
ing them cruelly; he is still oftener brutalised in other ways 
by the infinite temptations which a large mass of subject men 
and subject women inevitably offer to tyranny and tolust. Nor 
in such a state of society does slavery monopolise the charin 
which at first attracted men to it. When large: capitals have 
been accumulated, there will be without it sufficient oppor- 
tunities for moderate leisure and for reasonable refinement. 
Slavery buys its admission with the attractions of Mount 
Vernon; it develops its awful consequences in lonely plan- 
tations on the banks of the Mississippi, whose owner wants 
cotton, and wants only cotton; where he himself, or some man- 
ager whom he pays, employs himselfin brutalities to black men, 
and enjoys himself in brutalities to black women. The events 
of this year exhibit the result. The probable disunion of the 
South and the North is but the inevitable consequence of the 
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existing moral contrast. It is not possible to retain in voluntary 
combination such a community as Massachusetts and commu- 
nities whose ruling element is such a slavery as that we have 
described. 

We see, therefore, from this brief survey, that we have no 
cause to wonder even at the almost magical consequences of Mr. 
Lincoln’s election. It was the sort of event which was most 
likely to producesuch consequences. A Republic of United States, 
which put up the first magistracy to periodical popular election, 
was most likely to part asunder when fundamental contrasts in 
character, ideas, and habits had long been growing rapidly be- 
tween two very large classes of States, and when one of these 
classes persisted in electing to the first place in the Republic the 
very person who embodied the aim and tendencies most odious 
to the other class. It is evident, too, that the Northern and 
Southern States cannot hope to continue united under the pre- 
sent Constitution, or to form parts of the same Federal Republic 
under any Constitution whatever. No free State can rule an un- 
willing dependency of large size, except by excluding that depen- 
dency from all share in its own freedom, If Ireland unanimously 
wished to withdraw from the government of England, we could not 
rule it without excluding its representatives from Parliament. We 
know what the Irish members are now: we know that they are 
not very convenient; we know that they seem invented to give 
trouble; but who can imagine a House of Commons in which 
one hundred eager Irish members were united by a consistent 
intention to make an English government impossible? who can 
imagine the Parliamentary consequences of so great a voting 
power, used not for the purposes of construction, but exclusively 
for those of destruction ? who can suppose that during a series of 
years we could keep any firm administration at all with so pow- 
erful a force ever ready to combine with every one who desired to 
pull down, and never ready to combine with any one who wished 
to set up? Yet this is a faint example of what the American 
Congress would be with a regularly organised Southern opposi- 
tion retained within the Union by force, but desirous to leave it, 
anxious to destroy it; never voting for any thing except with this 
object; never voting against any thing save on that account. And 
such would be the inevitable result of the victory of the North. 
The Southern States are sure to preserve an intense local feel- 
ing for many years. History shows that they have always had 
it; the occupations and the habits of such bodies insure their 
having it. ven if the North were to conquer them now, their 
whole political force for many years would unquestionably be de- 
voted to the attainment of disunion. Who can doubt that they 
would eventually obtain it by rendering all government impossi- 
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ble upon any lesser conditions? A free union is essentially volun- 
tary. Sir Creswell Creswell may decree the restitution of matri- 
monial rights ; but even he would not venture to decree the en- 
forcement on an unwilling State of a promise to combine with 
another into a Parliamentary union. 

Some of the framers of the American Constitution, as we 
have seen, foresaw its principal danger, and they did all which 
they could to provide against it. They erected a Supreme Court, 
a preéminent judicial tribunal, which is empowered to decide 
causes between State and State, and between any State and the 
Federal Government. And on many small, and on some import- 
ant, matters, this Court has worked very well; it has given able, 
if not always satisfactory, judgments on various points of State 
controversy; it has provided a tolerably fair umpire, and has 
thus prevented many small guestiuncule from growing into 
grave questions. It was excellent upon minor points; it has 
been useless upon the greatest. When, as recently, great pas- 
sions have been aroused, great interests at stake, great issues 
clearly drawn out, a reference to the Supreme Court has not 
even been contemplated. No judicial establishment could, in- 
deed, be useful in an extra-judicial matter ; no law decide what 
is beyond the competence of law; no supplementary provision, 
however ingenious, cure the essential and inseparable defects of 
a Federal Union. 

The steadily augmenting power of the lower orders in Ame- 
rica has naturally augmented the dangers of their Federal Union. 
In almost all the States there was, at the time the Constitution 
of the Union was originally framed, a property qualification, 
in some States a high one, requisite for the possession of the 
most popular form of suffrage. Almost all these qualifications 
have now been swept away, and a dead level of universal suf- 
frage runs, more or less, over the whole length of the United 
States. The external consequences, as we all know, have not 
been beneficial : the foreign policy of the Union has been a per- 
plexing difficulty to European nations, and especially to Eng- 
land, for many years. Nor have the internal consequences been 
better. The most enthusiastic advocates of a democratic govern- 
ment will admit that it is both an impulsive and a contentious 
government. Its special characteristic is, that it places the en- 
tire control over the political action of the whole State in the 
hands of the common labourers, who are of all classes the least 
instructed—of all the most aggressive—of all the most likely to 
be influenced by local animosity—of all the most likely to ex- 
aggerate every momentary sentiment—of all the least likely to 
be capable of a considerable toleration for the constant opposi- 
tions of opinion, the not unfrequent differences of interest, and 
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the occasional unreasonableness of other States. In democracies, 
local feuds are commonly more lasting and more bitter than in 
States of other kinds; and those enmities commonly become 
more bitter in proportion to the greater nearness of relation, 
the greater closeness of political connexion, and the greater 
contrast of disposition, temper, and internal circumstances. 
What intensity of bitterness was then to be anticipated in a 
so-called Union, in which two distinct sets of democracies—the 
Southern and the Northern, the slave-holding and the non- 
slave-holding—have been for many years augmenting in con- 
trast to, and increasing in antipathy to, one another! The 
existing crisis is only the natural consequence, the inevitavle 
development, of a long antagonism between these two species 
of Republics, in both of which the most intolerant members are 
absolute rulers, and each of which presented characteristics 
which the hidden instincts of the other, even more than its con- 
scious opinion, regarded first as irritating and then as dangerous. 
The progress of democracy has affected not only the State Go- 
vernment, but the Federal Government. The House of Repre- 
sentatives in the latter is elected by the same persons who choose 
the most popular branch of the legislature in the former. As 
the State Governments have become more democratic, the Fede- 
ral Government has inevitably become more so likewise. To 
this gradual corruption of the American democracy it is princi- 
pally owing that Europe at large, and England especially, have 
not.grieved much at the close proximity of its probable fall, but 
perhaps rejoiced at the prospect of some marked change from 
a policy which was so inconyenient to its neighbours, which 
must be attended to because its range was so wide, and the 
physical force under its direction was so large, but of which the 
events were mean, the actors base, and the working inexplicable. 
A low vulgarity, indefinable but undeniable, has deeply displeased 
the cultivated mind of Europe; and the American Union will 
fall, if it does fall, little regretted even by those whose race is 
akin, whose language is identical, whose weightiest opinions are 
on most subjects the same as theirs. The unpleasantness of 
mob government has never before been exemplified so conspicu- 
ously, for it never before has worked upon so large a scene. 
These latter truths are very familiar. The evils of demo- 
cracy and the dangers of democracy are great commonplaces in 
our speculation, though also formidable perils in our practice. 
But it is not commonplace to observe, that the existing crisis in 
America has been intensified almost as much by the precau- 
tions which the original founders of the Constitution took to 
ward off what they well knew to be the characteristic evils of 
democracy, as by those evils themselves. We have been so 
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much accustomed to hear the “ United States” extolled as the 
special land of democratic liberty, to hear their Constitution 
praised as the unmixed embodiment of uncontrolled popular 
power,—that we have forgotten how many restrictive provisions 
that Constitution contains, and how anxiously its framers en- 
deavoured to provide against the special defects of a purely 
popular polity. 

It is not too much to say that a valuable addition to the 
accumulations of Conservative oratory might be extracted from 
the debates of the Convention which framed the American revo- 
lution. The two objects which its most intelligent framers were 
mainly bent on attaining, were, security against the momen- 
tary caprice of a purely numerical majority, and some effective 
provision for the maintenance of a strong executive. What 
would Mr. Bright say to the following speech of Mr. Morris, not 
by any means the most conservative member of the Convention ? 

*«‘ The two branches, so equally poised, cannot have their due 
weight. It is confessed, on all hands, that the second branch 
ought to be a check on the first ; for without its having this effect 
it is perfectly useless. The first branch, originating from the 
people, will ever be subject to precipitancy, changeability, and 
excess. Experience evinces the truth of this remark without 
having recourse to reading. This can only be checked by ability 
and virtue in the second branch. On your present system, can 
you suppose that one branch will possess it more than the other ? 
The second branch ought to be composed of men of great and 
established property—an aristocracy; men who from pride 
will support consistency and permanency; and to make them 
completely independent, they must be chosen for life, or they 
will be a useless body. Such an aristocratic body will keep down 
the turbulency of democracy. But if you elect them for a 
shorter period, they will be only a name, and we had better be 
without them. Thus constituted, I hope they will show us the 
weight of aristocracy. 

“ History proves, I admit, that the men of large property will 
uniformly endeavour to establish tyranny. How, then, shall we 
ward off this evil? Give them the second branch, and you secure 
their weight for the public good. They become responsible for 
their conduct, and this lust of power will ever be checked by the 
democratic branch, and thus form a stability in your Government. 
But if we continue changing our measures by the breath of de- 
mocracy, who will contide in our engagements? who will trust 
us? Ask any person whether he reposes any confidence in the 
Government of Congress, or that of the State of Pennsylvania ; 
he will readily answer you, no. Ask him the reason; and he 
will tell you it is because he has no confidence in their stability. 
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‘“‘You intend also that the second branch shall be incapable of 
holding any office in the general Government. It is a dangerous 
expedient. They ought to have every inducement to be inter- 
ested in your Government. Deprive them of this right, and they 
will become inattentive to your welfare. .The wealthy will ever 
exist; and you never can be safe unless yon gratify them as a 
body, in the pursuit of honour and profit. Prevent them by 
positive institutions, and they will proceed in some left-handed 
way. A son may want a place—you mean to prevent him from 
promotion. They are not to be paid for their services—they will 
In some way pay themselves; nor is it in your power to prevent 
it. It is good policy that men of property be collected in one 
body, to give them one common influence in your Government. 
Let vacancies be filled up, as they happen, by the executive. Be- 
sides, it is of little consequence, on this plan, whether the States 
are equally represented or not. If the State Governments have 
the division of many of the loaves and fishes, and the general 
Government few, it cannot exist. This Senate would be one of 
the baubles of the general Government. If you choose them for 
seven years, whether chosen by the people or the States,—whether 
by equal suffrage or in any other proportion,—how will they bea 
check? They will still have local and State prejudices. A go- 
vernment by compact is no government at all. You may as well 
go back to your Congressional Federal Government, where, in 
the character of ambassadors, they may form treaties for each 
State. I avow myself the advocate of a strong Government.” 

This speech, striking as it is, is only a single specimen, and 
not, in several respects, the most striking of many which might 
be cited. The predominant feeling of the predominant party in 
the Convention is clearly expressed in the singularly compli- 
cated provisions of the Constitution which they framed. Al- 
most every clause of it bears witness to the anxiety of its com- 
posers for an efficient executive, and for an adequate guard 
against momentary popular feeling. 

Unfortunately they either had not at their disposal, or did 
not avail themselves of, the only effectual instruments for either 
purpose. There is but one sufficient expedient against the 
tyranny of the lower orders, and that is to place the predomin- 
ant (though not necessarily the exclusive) power in the hands 
of the higher orders: There must be some effectual sovereign 
authority in every government. In England, for example, the 
sovereign authority is the diffused respectable higher middle- 
class, which, on the whole, is predominant in the House of 
Commons, and in the constituencies which return it. What- 
ever this class emphatically wills, is immediately enacted. It 
hears representations from the great mass of the orders which 
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are below, it hears other and better-expressed representa- 
tions from the higher classes, which are above it. But it uses 
these only as materials by which to form a better judgment. 
If the House of Commons distinctly expresses an emphatic 
opinion, no other body or person or functionary hopes to oppose 
it, or dreams of doing so. Our security against tyranny is the 
reasonableness, the respectable cultivation, the business-like 
moderation of this governing class itself; if that class did not 
possess those qualities, the rest of the community would be 
always in danger, and very frequently be oppressed. 

The framers of the American Constitution chose a very dif- 
ferent expedient. They placed the predominant power in the 
hands of the numerical majority of the population, and hoped 
to restrain and balance it by paper checks and constitutional 
stratagems. At the present time, almost every one of their 
a devices has aggravated the calamities of their descen- 

ants. 

The mode in which the President of the United States is 
chosen is the most complicated which could well be imagined. 
A reader of the Constitution, uninformed as to the circumstances 
of its origin and the intentions of its framers, would imagine 
that complexity had sometimes been chosen as such, and for its 
own sake. Each, however, of these singular details was intro- 
duced with a very definite object. 

“ Each State,” it is provided, “ shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors equal 
to the whole number of senators and representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no senator or 
representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

“The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote 
by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same State with themselves. And they shall make 
a list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of votes for 
each: which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, 
to the seat of the Government of the United States, directed to 
the President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, 
in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates ; and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having the greatest number of votes shall be the Presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed; and if there be more than one who have 
such majority, and have an equal number of votes, then the 
House of Representatives shall immediately choose by ballot one 
of them for President; and if no person have a majority, then, 
from the five highest on the list, the said House shall in like 
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manner choose the President. But in choosing the President 
the votes shall be taken by States, the representation from each 
State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. In 
every case, after the choice of the President, the person having 
the greatest number of votes of the electors shall be the Vice- 
president. But if there should remain two.or more who have 
equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the 
Vice-president. 

“ The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they. shall give their votes: 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States.” 

“In pursuance of the authority given by the latter clause,” says 
Mr. Justice Story, “ Congress in 1792 passed an act, declaring 
that the electors shall be appointed in each State within thirty- 
four days preceding the first Wednesday in December, in every 
fourth year succeeding the last election of President, according 
to the apportionment of representatives and senators then exist- 
ing. The electors chosen are required to meet and give their t 
votes on the first said Wednesday of December, in every fourth J 
year succeeding the last election of President, according to the h 
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apportionment of representatives and senators then existing. The 
electors chosen are required to meet and give their votes on the 
said first Wednesday of December, at such place in each State v 
as shall be directed by the legislature thereof. They are then 1 
to make and sign three certificates of all the votes by them f 
given, and to seal up the same, certifying on each that a list of t 
the votes of such State for President and Vice-president is con- I 
tained therein; and shall appoint a person to take charge of and 
deliver one of the same certificates to the President of the Senate 
at the seat of Government, before the first Wednesday of Janu- 
ary then next ensuing ; another of the certificates is to be for- 
warded forthwith by the post-office to the President of the Senate 
at the seat of Government; and the third is to be delivered 
to the judge of the district in which the electors assembled. 
Other auxiliary provisions are made by the same act for the due 
transmission and preservation of the electoral votes, and authen- 
ticating the appointment of the electors. The President’s term 
of office is also declared to commence on the fourth day of March 
next succeeding the day on which the votes of the electors shall 
be given.” 

The details of these arrangements are involved, but their 
purpose was simple. The framers wished the President to be 
chosen, not by the primary electors, but by a body of secondary 
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that these chosen choosers would presumably be persons especially 
likely to make a good choice. They likewise intended that an 
absolute majority (a majority, that is, of more than one-half of 
the total number) should be requisite for a valid election; and 
if such majority could not be procured, that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, voting by States, should make the choice (in which 
case an absolute majority of all the States were likewise to be 
necessary); and lastly, they wished that an interval of many 
months—from November in one year to March in the next— 
should be secured for the safe transaction of the entire election. 

Every part of this well-studied arrangement has produced 
most unanticipated results, and none more so than the last part. 
Nothing could be more reasonable than the regulation that a 
long interval should be provided for the whole complicated elec- 
tion ; since, if the choice unexpectedly lapsed to the House of 
Representatives, much delay and consideration would obviously 
be necessary. But the consequences have been disastrous. 

“ At the outset of the quarrel,” observes a recent writer, 
“the Constitution occasioned a needless danger. ‘The South 
threatened to secede because Mr. Lincoln had been elected 
President. Under almost any other free Constitution which 
has ever existed, and certainly under every good one, the exe- 
cutive authority, whose function it was to oppose secession, 
would have been placed exclusively in the hands of those 
who were desirous so to oppose it. At an instant of violent 
irritation, the dissentient minority were anxious to break loose 
from the control of the majority. The majority were at that 
time, whatever may be the case now, by no means fanatical, or 
irritated, or overbearing. They wished to preserve the Union, 
and under a well-framed Constitution they would have had the 
power of using the force of the State to preserve the State. 
But not so under the American. An artificial arrangement 
prolongs the reign of each President many months after the 
election of his successor. In consequence, the executive au- 
thority was, during a considerable and critical interval, in the 
hands of those who by birth, habit, and sympathy were leagued 
with the dissentient minority. Mr. Buchanan and his ministers 
had always been attached to the party of the South, and were 
the last persons to act decisively against it. It is the opinion of 
many well-informed persons that there was a sufficient Unionist 
party in several of the seceding States to have prevented the 
present movement there, if the Federal Government had acted 
with vigour and celerity. And, whether this be so or not, it re- 
mains a singular defect in the working of the American Consti- 
tution, that it gave power at the decisive moment to those least 
likely to use that power well,—that just when a revolt was im- 
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pending, it placed the whole executive influence and the whole 
military force in the unfettered hands of the political associates 
of the revolters.” 

It is now known that the Southern officials purposely dis- 
tributed the fleet of the Union in distant countries, placed stores 
of artillery where Southern rebels could easily take them, pur- 
posely disorganised the Federal army. Nothing else could be 
anticipated from an arrangement which placed the preparations 
for maintaining the Union in the exclusive control of the per- 
sons desirous to break the Union. 

The scheme, too, of a double election has failed of its in- 
tended effect, but has produced grave effects which were not 
intended. The same writer observes: 

*‘ Nor does the accession of Mr. Lincoln place the executive 
power precisely where we should wish to see it. At a crisis 
such as America has never before seen, and as it is not, perhaps, 
probable she will see again, the executive authority should be 
in the hands of one of the most tried, trusted, and experienced 
statesmen of the nation. Mr. Lincoln is a nearly unknown 
man, who has been but little heard of, who has had little experi- 
ence, who may have nerve and judgment, or may not have them, 
whose character, both moral and intellectual, is an unknown 
quantity, who must, from his previous life and defective educa- 
tion, be wanting in the liberal acquirements and mental train- 
ing which are principal elements of an enlarged statesmanship. 
Nor is it true to say that the American people are to blame for 
this—that they chose Mr. Lincoln, and must endure the perni- 
cious results. The Constitution is as much to blame as the 
people, probably even more so. The framers were wisely and 
warmly attached to the principles of liberty, and, like all such 
persons, were extremely anxious to guard against momentary 
gusts of popular opinion. They were especially desirous that 
the President to whom they were intrusting vast power should 
be the representative, not of a small section of the community, 
but ofa really predominant part of it. They not only estab- 

lished a system of double election, in the hope that the ‘ elec- 
toral college’ (of which the electors were chosen by the primary 
electors in each State) would exercise a real discretion in the 
choice of President, and be some check on popular ignorance 
and low violence, but’ they likewise provided that an absolute 
majority of that ‘electoral college’ (a majority, that is, greater 
than one-half of the whole) should give their votes for the elected 
candidate. The effect has been painfully different from the 
design. In reality, the ‘electoral college’ exercises no choice; 
every member of it is selected by the primitive constituency 
because he will vote for a certain presidential candidate (for 
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Mr. Lincoln or Mr. Douglas, and so on), and he does nothing 
but vote accordingly. The provision requiring the consent of 
an absolute majority has had a still worse effect; it has not been 
futile, for it has been pernicious. It has made it very difficult 
to secure any election. * 

If every candidate stood who wished, and every elector voted 
for whom he pleased, there would be no election at all. Each 
little faction would vote for its own particular favourite, and no 
one would obtain the votes of half the whole nation. A very 
complicated apparatus of preliminary meetings, called caucuses, 
is therefore resorted to, and the working of these is singularly 
disastrous. 

Every man of any mark in the whole nation has many ene- 
mies, some private, some public; he is probably the head of 
some section or minor party, and that minor party has its own 
antagonists, its special opponents, who would dislike more than 
any thing else that its head should on a sudden become the head 
of the State. Every statesman who has been long tried in 
public life must have had to alienate many friends, to irritate 
many applicants by necessary refusals, to say many things which 
are rankling in many bosoms. Every great man creates his 
own opposition ; and no great man, therefore, will ever be Pre- 
sident of the United States, except in the rarest and most 
exceptional cases. The object of “ President makers” is to find 
a candidate who will conciliate the greatest number, not the 
person for whom there is most to be said, but the person against 
whom there is least to be said. In the English State, there is 
no great office filled in at all the same way; but in the English 
Church there is. ‘ Depend on it,” said a shrewd banker, not 
remarkable for theological zeal or scholastic learning, “ J would 
have been Archbishop of Canterbury, if I had bzen in the 
Church. Some quiet, tame sort of man is always chosen; and 
I never give offence to any one.” If he did not, he might have 
been President of the United States. The mode in which all 
conspicuous merit is gradually eliminated from the list of candi- 
dates was well illustrated at the election of Mr. Pierce. 

“The candidates on the democratic side were no less than 
eight: General Cass, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Marcy, 
Mr. Butler, Mr. Houston, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Dickenson; all 
men ‘prominently known to their party, and the three first 
supported with great enthusiasm by large sections of that party 
throughout the Union. 

« The Convention appointed by the democratic party in each 
State to decide which among these various candidates should be 
recommended for their votes at the election, assembled at Balti- 

* Economist, June 1, 1861. 
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more for their first meeting on the Ist of June 1852. On that 
day. General Cass obtained the greatest number of votes at the 
first ballot, namely 116, out of the total of 288; but a number 
far below the requisite majority. A few specimens of the man- 
ner in which the votes fluctuated will not be without interest. 
On the ninth ballot the votes were—Cass, 112; Buchanan, 87; 
Douglas, 39; Marcy, 28; Butler, 1; Houston, 8; Lane, 13; 
Dickenson, 1. On the twenty-second ballot—Cass, 33; Doug- 
las 80; Butler, 24; Lane, 13; Buchanan; 101; Marcy, 25; 
Houston, 10; Dickenson, 1. On the twenty-ninth ballot— 
Cass, 27. On the thirty-fifth ballot—Cass, 131; Douglas, 52; 
Buchanan, 32. 

“On this, the sixth day of the meeting (the proceedings of 
and the scenes in which were fully and somewhat graphically 
described by the public press of both parties), a new name ap- 
peared for the first time upon the lists—that of Mr. Pierce, of 
New Hampshire, a gentleman well known to his friends as a 
lawyer of ability ; also as having creditably fulfilled the duties 
of a member of the House of Representatives, and of the Senate 
of the United States; better known, however, as having joined 
the army as a volunteer on the breaking out of the Mexican 
War, and as having commanded with distinction a brigade in 
that war, with the rank of General. It will, nevertheless, imply 
no disrespect towards Mr. Pierce, if I repeat what was the uni- 
versal expression, according to the public prints, throughout the 
Union, that no individual in the United States could have been 
more surprised at Mr. Pierce’s nomination for the exalted and 
responsible office of chief magistrate of the Republic than Mr. 
Pierce himself. On the thirty-fifth ballot, the first in which 
Mr. Pierce’s name appeared, he received 15 votes. On the 
forty-eighth, he received only 55 votes; but on the forty-ninth, 
the numbers voting for him were 283, out of the total of 288,— 
a vote which 5 more would have made unanimous. 

' ©Mr., Pierce was accordingly recommended to the democratic 
constituencies throughout the Union, and was elected by a con- 
siderable majority over his Whig opponent; the numbers being, 
for Mr. Pierce 1,504,471, and for General Scott 1,283,174.” 

What worse mode of electing a ruler could by possibility 
have been selected? Ifthe wit of man had been set to devise 
a system specially calculated to bring to the head of affairs an 
incompetent man at a pressing crisis, it could not have devised 
one more fit; probably it would not have devised one as fit. It 
almost secures the rejection of tried and trained genius, and al- 
most insures the selection of untrained and unknown mediocrity. 

Nor is this the only mode, or even the chief mode in which 
the carefully considered provisions of the American Constitution 
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have, in fact, deprived the American people of the guidance and 
government of great statesmen, just when these were most re- 
quired. It is not too much to say that, under the American 
Constitution, there was no opportunity for a great statesman. 
As we have seen, he had no chance of being chosen President ; 
the artificial clauses of the Constitution, and the natural princi- 
ples of human nature, have combined to prevent that. Nor is 
it worth a great man’s while to be a President’s minister. This 
is not because such a minister would be in apparent subordina- 
tion to the President, who would probably be an inferior man 
to him,—for able men are continually ready to fill subordinate 
posts under constitutional monarchs, who are usually very infe- 
rior men, and even under colonial governors, who are rather 
inferior men,—but because a President’s minister has no parlia- 
mentary career. As we know, the first member of the Crown 
is with us the first man in Parliament, and is the ruler of the 
English nation. In those English colonies which possess popular 
constitutions, the first minister is the most powerful man in the 
State,—far more powerful than the so-called governor. He is so 
because he is the accepted leader of the colonial Parliament. 
In consequence, whenever the English nation, or a free English 
colony, is in peril, the first man in England, or in the colony, at 
least the most trusted man, is raised at once to the most power- 
ful place in the nation. On the Coutinent of Europe, the ad- 
vantage of this insensible machinery is just beginning to be 
understood. Count Cavour well knew and thoroughly showed 
how far the power of a parliamentary Premier, supported by a 
willing and confiding parliament, is superior to all other poli- 
tical powers, whether in despotic governments or in free. The 
American Constitution, however, expressly prohibits the possi- 
bility of such a position. It enacts, “That no person holding 
any office under the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office.” In consequence, the 
position of a great parliamentary member who is responsible 
more or less for the due performance of his own high adminis- 
trative functions, and also of all lesser ones, is in America an 
illegal one. Ifa politician has executive authority, he cannot 
enter Parliament; if he is in Parliament, he cannot possess ex- 
ecutive authority. No man of great talents and high ambition 
has therefore under the Constitution of the United States a 
proper sphere for those talents, or a suitable vista for that ambi- 
tion. He cannot hope to be President, for the President is ea 
officio a poor creature ; he cannot hope to be, mutatis mutandis, 
an English Premier, to be a Sir R. Peel, or a Count Cavour, 
for the American law has declared that in the United States 
there shall be no similar person. 
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It appears that the Constitution-makers of North America 
were not unnaturally misled by the political philosophy of their 
day. It was laid down first that the legislative authority and 
the executive authority ought to be perfectly distinct; and se- 
condly that in the English Constitution those authorities were 
so distinct. Both dogmas had slid into accepted axioms, and 
no one was bold enough to contest them. At that time no 
speculative politician perfectly comprehended that the essence 
of the English Constitution resided in the English Cabinet; that 
so far from the executive power being entirely distinct from the 
legislative power, the primary motive force, the supreme regu- 
lator of every thing, was precisely the same in both. A select 
committee of the legislature chosen by the legislature is the 
highest administrative body, and exercises all the powers of 
the sovereign executive that are tolerated by the law. The ad- 
vantage of this arrangement, though contrary to a very old 
philosophical theory, is very great. The whole State will never 
work in harmony and in vigour while by possibility its two great 
powers—the power of legislating and the power of acting—can 
be declared in opposition to one another; and if they are inde- 
pendent, they will very often be in open antagonism, and be al- 
ways in dread of it when they are not so. No government, it 
may be safely said, can be so strong as it should be when the 
enacting legislature and the acting executive are not subjected 
to a single effectual control. 

The framers of the American Constitution did not perceive 
this cardinal maxim. The admitted theory of that day was that 
the English Constitution was one of “ checks and balances ;” and 
the Americans, who were very willing to take it as their model 
(the monarchical part excepted), hoped to balance their strong 
independent legislature by a strong independent executive. They 
hoped, too, to prevent the introduction into America of that par- 
liamentary corruption—that bribery of popular representatives 
by money and patronage, which filled so large a space in the 
thoughts of politicians of the last century, and so large a space 
in the lives of some of them. But though their intentions were 
excellent and their reasons plausible, the effect of their regula- 
tions has been pernicious. By keeping the two careers of legis- 
lation and of administration distinct, they have rendered the life 
of a high politician, of a great statesman, aspiring to improve 
the laws and to regulate the policy of a great country, with 
them an impossibility. They have divided the greatest depart- 
ment of practical life into two halves, and neither of them is 
worth a man’s having. 

We see the effect. There is no body of respected statesmen 
in America at this moment of their extreme need. It is not a 
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fault that they have no great genius at their head. The few 
marvellous statesmen of the world are of necessity rare, and are 
not manufactured to order even by the bidding of an awful crisis. 
But it is a fault that they have not one or more possible parlia- 
mentary cabinets—several sets of trained men, with considerable 
abilities and known character, whose policy is decided, whose 
worth is tried, who have cast in their lot for years with certain 
ideas, whose names are respected in every household through 
Europe. In consequence of the unfortunate caution of their 
Constitution-makers, America has no such men; and Italy has 
them, or will soon have them; but after a political experience of 
seventy years the United States have none. They have existed 
during two generations as a democracy without ideals; and are 
likely to die now a democracy without champions. 

It is, however, only fair to observe, that the American Con- 
stitution has one great excellence at this moment, not, indeed, as 
compared with the English Constitution, but as compared with 
that degraded imitation of it which exists, for example, in our 
Australian Colonies. In those governments the parliament is 
wholly unfit to choose an executive; it has not patriotism enough 
to give a decent stability to the government ; there are “ minis- 
terial crises” once a week, and actual changes of administration 
once a month. The suffrage has been lowered to such a point 
among the refuse population of the gold colonies, that represen- 
tative government is there a very dubious blessing, if not a cer- 
tain and absolute curse. If such a parliament had met in such 
a crisis as the American Congress lately had to face, it is both 
possible and probable that no stable administration would have 
been formed at all. Every possible ministry would have 
been tried in succession; and every one would have been re- 
jected in succession. We might have witnessed debates as aim- 
less, as absurd, as unpractical in their tenor, as those of certain 
French Parliaments, without the culture and refinement which 
made the latter more tolerable, though it could not make them 
more wise. 

The American Constitution has at least the merit of pre- 
venting this last extreme of political degradation. Having 
placed Mr. Lincoln, though certainly an unknown and probably 
an inferior man, in power, it has at least prevented his being 
superseded, or its being proposed that he should be superseded, 
by some other equally unknown and equally inferior man. The 
American Constitution probably necessitated the choice of some 
second-rate person for the first position at an awful crisis; but 
it has at least settled once for all who he should be; it has com- 
pelled a conclusive choice, which an Australian Constitution 


would not have done. 
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But with this single item the aid which the American 
Constitution has given to Mr. Lincoln in his presidency begins 
and ends. It has put him there, and it has kept him there; but 
it has done no more. He has had to carry on the government 
with new subordinates; for at every change of the American 
President, all the officials, from the cabinet minister to the 
petty post-master, are changed. So far from giving him any 
a powers suitable to a civil war; it authoritatively de- 
clares that the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed; that it shall be illegal “to abridge the free- 
dom of speech or of the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble or to petition for a redress of grievance.” It 
does not permit the punishment of any person, or the confisca- 
tion of his property, except after satisfactory proof before a civil 
tribunal. Even now, at this early state of the civil contest, 
martial law has been declared in Missouri and habeus corpus sus- 
pended in Baltimore; the property (slave-property, certainly, but 
still legal property in America) of Secessionists has been con- 
fiscated; the liberty of speech is almost at an end; the liberty 
of the press has ceased to exist. These last are indeed infrac- 
tions of the law, not by the administration, but by the mob; it 
is they, and not Mr. Lincoln, who have burnt printers’ offices 
and proscribed dissentient individuals. But Mr. Lincoln and 
his ministers have broken, and have been obliged to break, the 
law on almost innumerable occasions, because that law provided 
no suitable procedure for the extreme contingency of a great 
civil war. ‘The framers of the Constitution shrank naturally, 
and perhaps not unwisely, from providing against such an incal- 
culable peril. They may have not unreasonably feared that they 
might augment the probability of such a calamity by recognising 
its possibility, even in order to provide against it. But their 
omission must have been grievously lamented by those who have 
had now to vivlate the law, for it may hereafter expose them to 
imminent danger. The English Parliament, in such an emer- 
gency, could and would condone every well-intentioned and 
beneficial irregularity by an act of indemnity. But the Ameri- 
can Congress cannot do so. Its powers are limited powers, 
defined by the letter of a document ; and in that document there 
is nothing to authorise a bill of indemnity—nor, indeed, could 
there be consistently with the very nature of it. By its funda- 
mental conception, the States should relinquish certain special 
powers to the Federal Government, and those powers only ; if 
the Federal Government could pass a bill of indemnity for in- 
fractions of the law, it would have absolute power ; it would be 
a generally sovereign body, like the King, Lords, and Cora- 
mons of England; it would have over the States of America, 
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and over their people, not a defined and limited superiority, but 
an uncontrolled and unlimited one. Mr. Lincoln is, therefore, 
in peril from the inseparable accidents of the office he holds; he 
is a President under a Constitution which could give him only 
defined powers, and he is in a position requiring indefinite 
powers; he has therefore had to take his life in his hand, and 
violate the law. At present, popular opinion approves of what 
he has done ; but the Republican party, of which he is the head, 
has many bitter enemies. If his announced aim should be suc- 
cessful, and he should reéstablish the Union, those enemies will 
be reinforced by the whole constitutional power of the whole 
South, bitterly hostile to their vanquisher, bitterly aggrieved at 
the means by which they have been vanquished. Against such 
a coalition of enemies it will be difficult to defend the illegal, 
the arbitrary, the impeachable acts (for such, in the eye of 
American law, they are) of which Mr. Lincoln has been guilty. 
We doubt much whether he can succeed in compelling the South 
to return to the Union; but if he should, he will have succeeded 
at his peril, 

It is easy to sum up the results of this long discussion. 
We cannot regard the American Constitution with the defer- 
ence and the admiration with which all Americans used to 
regard it, and with which many Northern Americans still re- 
gard it. We admit that it has been beneficial to the American 
Republic as a bond of union; it has prevented war, it has 
fostered commerce, it has made them a nation to be counted 
with. But it always contained the seeds of disunion. There is 
no chance of saving such a polity when many States wish to 
separate from it, for the simple reason that its whole action 
essentially depends on the voluntary union of all, or of nearly all, 
the States. So far from its being wonderful that the present 
rupture has happened now, it is rather wonderful that it did not 
happen long since. It is rather surprising that a Government, 
which in practice, though not in theory, is dependent on the 
precarious consent of many distinct bodies, should have lasted 
so long, than that it should break asunder now. We see, too, 
that the American Constitution was, in its very essence, framed 
upon an erroneous principle. Its wise founders wished to guard 
against the characteristic evils of democracy; but they relied 
for this purpose upon ingenious devices and superficial subtil- 
ties. They left the essence of the government unchanged; they 
left the sovereign people, sovereign still, As has been shown 
in detail, the effect has been calamitous. Their ingenuities have 
produced painful evils, and aggravated great dangers; but they 
have failed of their intended purpose,—they have neither refined 
the polity, nor restrained the people. 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING- 
SOCIETIES. 


Memoirs to illustrate my own Time. By M. Guizot. Vol. IV. 
Bentley. 


[Contains the negotiations concerning the intervention of France in 
Spain, according to M. Guizot and his Ministry, and the Syrian quar- 
rel with England.) 


Irish History and Irish Character. By Goldwin Smith. J. H. and 
James Parker. 
[An admirable essay, of great graphic power, and showing a clear grasp 
of liberal principles. ] 
The Last Crusader; or, the Life and Times of Cardinal Julian, of the 
House of Cesarini: an Historical Sketch. By Robert C. Jenkins, 


M.A. Bentley. 
{A learned, and on the whole impartial, though not very graphic, book.] 


Secret History of the Court of France under Louis XV. By Dr. 
Challice. Hurst and Blackett. 
[A ot defence of Madame de Pompadour on the most extraordinary 
pleas. 
Henri IV. and Marie de Medici. By Martha Walker Freer. 2 vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 
{A respectable history, and no more. ] 


Lives of the Bachelor Kings of England. By Agnes Strickland. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


{The principle of selection indicates sufficiently the nature of the work.] 


Pictures of Old England. By Dr. Pauli. Longmans. 


[This is the sweepings-up of a good previous book,—a collection of 
literary litter by a learned man, after executing a valuable work in 
which he was unable to use all his materials, It contains, however, 


some fragments of interest.] 

Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, Lady Companion to the 
Princess Charlotte. With Extracts from her Journals and Anec- 
dote-Books. 2 vols. W.H. Allen and Co. 

[An interesting recollection of Court life and gossip. ] 


Scepticism: a Retrogressive Movement in Theology and Philosophy, 
as contrasted with the Church of England, Catholic (at once) and 
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Protestant, Stable and Progressive. Two Letters on points of pre- 
sent interest, addressed to the Rev. W. D. Bryan, M.A., Rector of 
Rodington, and the Hon. Colin Lindsay. By Lord Lindsay. 
Murray. 
{An amiable and learned, but rather ineffectual, production. Lord 
Lindsay wishes to engender conviction by showing the dangerous 
tendencies of all views but his own,—a hopeless kind of task. ] 


The Letters to the Seven Churches. By R.C. Trench, D.D. Parker, 


Son, and Bourn. 


The Prison Chaplain: a Memoir of the Rev. John Clay, B.D., late 
Chaplain of the Preston Gaol. By his Son, the Rev. Walter 
Lowe Clay, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 

[Containing the materials of a most interesting hook in hopeless con- 
fesion,—interspersed with endless dissertation and digression. ] 

Cavour: a Memoir. - By Edward Dicey. Macmillan. 


[An extremely manly and vigorous memoir. ] 


Memoirs of Dr. Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S. By his Widow. Bentley. 
[The memoir of a very good man and very remarkable physiologist, 
spoilt by the wretched taste of strong affection. ] 


Recollections of A. N. Welby Pugin. By Benjamin Ferrey. Stan- 
ford. 
[Valuable and interesting. ] 


A Saunter through the West End. By Leigh Hunt. Hurst and 


Blackett. 
[One of Leigh Hunt’s really characteristic books. ] 


Court Life in Naples in our own Time. By the Author of “La Cava.” 
2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 


Lectures on the Science of Language. By Max Miiller. Longmans. 
[Reviewed in Article VI.] 


On Food. By Dr. Lankester. Hardwick. 

[A very interesting book, popular without being shallow. The only ob- 
jectionable element is the very clap-trap illustrations, usually no 
illustrations at‘all. Thus, for the chapter on “fat, oil, &c.,” we have 
a picture of a prize-pig. ] 

In the Track of the Garibaldians through Italy and Sicily. By Al- 
gernon Sidney Bicknell. Manwaring. 

[A clever and lively book.] 

The Okavargo River: a Narrative of Travel, Exploration, and Adven- 
ture. By Charles John Andersson, Author of “Lake Ngami.” 
With numerous Illustrations. Hurst and Blackett. 

{Very interesting adventures, ] 


The Oxonian in Iceland. By the Rev. F. Metcalfe. Longmans. 
[A vivid description of Ieeland.] 
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Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines ; including some stay in the 
Lebanon, at Palmyra, and in Western Turkey. By Emily A. 


Beaufort. 2 vois. Longmans. 


[Generally interesting. ] 


Social Life in Australia. By a Resident. Longmans. 


Glencreggan; or, a Highland Home in Cantire. By Cuthbert Bede. 


2 vols. Longmans. 
[A deadly-lively book of the most ostentatious kind.] 


The Silver Cord. By Shirley Brooks. 3 vols. Bradbury and Evans. 
[A clever novel, of that highly involved and complicated kind of plot 
which “ A Woman in White” has rendered fashionable. ] 
A Hero in spite of Himself; from the French of Luis de Bellemare. 
By Captain Mayne Reid. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


[Of some interest, but not of the same interest as Captain Mayne Reid’s 
own works, ] 


Miss Gwynne of Woodford. By Garth Rivers, 2 vols. Smith and 
Elder. 


[Contains some clever sketches, but unequal as a whole. ] 


Paul Foster’s Daughter. By Dutton Cook. 3 vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. ; 


My Heart’s in the Highlands. By the Author of the “ Nut-Brown 
Maids.” Parker, Son, and Bourn. 
[Poor.] 


Great ee By Charles Dickens. 3 vols. Chapman and 
Hall. 


{The early part of this book shows Mr. Dickens’s old genius; but he 
quickly relapses into the theatrical tone of later days. To the last, 
however, it has gleams of genuine humour. ] 


Notice to Quit. By W.G. Wills. 8 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


[A novel of very considerable power. ] 


Edwin of Deira. By Alexander Smith. Macmillan. 


[Shows much less of the spasmodic element than Mr. Smith’s early 

poems; but the sensation-element is not replaced by thought or poetic 
sentiment, It is a very poor poem, with sentences here and there of 
very great beauty.] 
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The Publishers respectfully invite the attention of Heads of Schools, 
Parents, and all Persons interested in Education—-together with that of 
the general Public—to the Series of Works described in this Catalogue, 


which they believe to offer a greater facility and range of choice, in regard 





to Collections of Mars, brought up in every respect to the advanced 





Geographical knowledge of ile present day, than is afforded by any other 


source of supply. 
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GHEORGHE PHILIP & SON’S 


@ 


DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE OF ATLASES 


THE PAMILY ATLAS. 


PHILIPS’ FAMILY ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, GENERAL, AND 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY: a Series of 57 Maps, Imperial 4to., 
printed in colors ; accompanied by Hlustrative Letter-press, describing 
the Natural Features, Climate, Productions, and Political Divisions of 
each Country, with its Statistics, brought down to the latest period, 
and a copious Consuiting Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 


Price, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or half-bonnd Turkey moracco, 
gilt edges, 42s. 


Family Atlas aims at supplying the numerous Geographical wants which the varied and 
widely-extended circle of events, at home and abroad, calls into existence in the present 
day. A good Atlas—at once comprehexsive, and of convenient size for reference—is now justly 
regarded as an indispensable accompaniment to every household. The use of Maps is no longer 
a matter of luxury, but a thing of daily, almost hourly, necessity. Without their aid the cursory 
reader of the intelligence which the public prints supply cannot adequately comprehend the 
events that are passing around; still less can he follow the changes of foreign diplomacy, the 
movements of armies, and the wanderings of the pilgrim in distant lands, or form a sound opinion 
upon suggested routes of commercial intercourse by land or sea, the disputed boundaries of 
nations, or the numerous circumstances which are brought under notice with every mail that 
veaches our shores. This is no vague assertion. Events that are in course of transaction in 
Italy, China, the United States, New Zealand and elsewhere, supply evidence of its truthfulness ; 
and the names of Livingstone, Burton, and Speke, Macdougall Stuart, M‘Clintock, and other 
adventurous travellers. might be further quoted in its support. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the present collection of Maps will be found (relatively 
to size and price) to embody the most complete compendium of geographical information that has 
ever been placed before the public. The Maps are executed in the first style of art, and have 
been engraved throughout from original drawings, either executed personally by the hand of 
the Editor, or produced under his immediate superintendence. No expense has been spared in 
the effort to give completeness to the volume, which it has been earnestly sought to render in 
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THE FAMILY ATLAS—Conrinvep. 


every way worthy of an age in which Geographical science has deservedly assumed an important 
place in the circle of knowledge. 





The first edition of the Family Atlas—issued in 1858—met with a success in the highest 
degree gratifying to those engaged in its production. Besides a careful revision bestowed upon 
the work (both plates and text) throughout, the present edition embodies some important 
additions and improvements. Amongst these are, the addition of a Map, showing the entire 
extent of the British Empire, and the substitution of Double Maps of England and France for 
those previously given. The General Maps of Europe and Asia, and the Maps of Canada and 
the United States of America, have been entirely re-engraved. Thé introductory treatise on 
Physical Geography has been re-written by the Editor, with special reference to the place 
occupied by that branch of science in the present day, and the Index has been entively 


reconstructed. 











The subjoined List of Maps contained in the Family Atlas serves to show the comprehensive 
nature of its contents :— | 





Physical Maps. 


Physical Map of the World (No. 1) showing 
the Natural Divisions and Features of 


| 
Asia—General Map 
Turkey in Asia 
Russia in Asia, including Siberia and Trans- 








| 
| 
ASIA. | | 





the Land and Water ! satiiaate 
Physical Map of the World (No, 2) illustrating Persia, with Afghanistan and Beloochistan 
the Climates of different Regions, with India | 








he Principal Hydrographic Basins of 
either Continent 


Physical Map of the World (No.3) illustrating 
the Distribution of Vegetable Life in 
different Regions, and as affected by 
Conditions of Climate 

Physical Map of the British Islands 


Modern Maps. 


THE WORLD. 


The World in Hemispheres—Double Map 
World, on Mereator's Projection — Double 
The British Empire, at one view. | Map 


EUROPE, 


Europe—General Map 

The British Islands—(Political) 

England and Wales—Double Map 

Seotland 

Treland 

France, in Provinces 

France, in Departments—Donble Map 

Belgium 

Holland 

Prussia 

The former Kingdom of Poland 
Sweden and Norway 
Denmark, with Iceland and Faroe Islands { 
Russia in Europe ; 
Minor States of Germany 

Austrian Empire 

Switzerland 

Spain and Portugal 
Turkey in Europe, and Greece i 


The Empires of China and Japan | 


Australia and New Zealand 

New South Wales, Victoria, and the settled 
portions of South Australia 

East Indian Archipelago 

New Zealand, and the smaller Island-groups 
of Polynesia 


AFRICA. 


Africa—General Map 
Egypt and Arabia Petrea, with Nubia and 
Abyssinia 
Northern and Southern Africa, including the 
Barbary States, with the Cape Colony and 
Natal 


AMERICA, 


North America 

United States—Double Map 

Canada, and the adjoining Provinces of 
British North America 

Mexioo and Yucatan 

The West Indies, and the States of Central 
America 

South America 


Ancient Raps. 


Palestine 

The World, as known to the Ancients 
The Roman Empire—Woestern half 
The Roman Empire—Eastern hhilf 
Greece, with the Islands of the i ywan 





Diagram showing the comparative Heivhts 
of Mountains and Lengths of Rivers 
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THE LIBRARY ATLAS, 


PHILIPS’ LIBRARY ATLAS OF ANCIENT’ AND MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY: a Series of 47 Maps, printed in colors, Imperial 
4to.; accompanied by a copious Consulting Index. Edited by 
W. Hughes, F.R.G.S, 


Price, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 15s.; or with the Maps interleaved 
and elegantly half-bound Turkey morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 21s. 


> ie Maps constituting the Library Atlas are the same that are included in the Family 

Atlas—omitting only those of the number, which are of less value for the purpose of popular 
reference. The letterpress description, which is a distinguishing feature of the larger work, 
is also omitted in the present case. Tl: solection of Maps contained in the Library Atlas will 
be found, however, eminently characterised, by utility, for the purposes of general and familiar 


THE POPULAR ATLAS, 


PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS OF THE WORLD: a Series of 42 
Maps, Imperial 4to.; with a copious Consulting Index. Edited by 
W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Price, handsomely bound in extra cloth, lettered, 12s. 6d. 


HE Popular Atlas embodies a selection of the Maps comprehended within the Family Atlas, 

inade, (as the title implies) with a view to strictly popular use. It includes those Maps 

to which reference is demanded by the current necessities of the day, while such as more 
especially il!ustrate the history of former times are omitted. 


THE CABINET ATLAS, 


PHILIPS’ CABINET ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: a 
Series of 84 Maps, Imperial 4to., colored; with a copious Consulting 
Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

Price, handsomely bound in extra cloth, lettered, 10s. 6d. 


= selection, from the Maps of the Family Atlas, is made with a view to meet the demand 

for further economy on the part of such purchasers as desire to possess an epitome of Map 
knowledge,—attractive in form, compendious in character, and moderate in price. The Cabinet 
Atlas of Modern Geography lays claim to supply such a want, and includes all the Maps 
thst are necessary to the due comprehension of passing events, at home and abroad. 


THE SELECT ATLAS. 


PHILIPS’ SELECT ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; a Series 
of 24 Maps, Imperial 4to., coloured; with a copious Consulting 
Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

Price, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d.; or in octavo form, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NHE Select Atlas carries still further, on the scale of reduction, the principle acted on in 

the case of the volume previously noticed. It claims to rank as a standard work of useful 

popular reference, at least so far as the more important localities of modern geography are 
concerned. 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL ATLAS. 


PHILIPS’ COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN | 
AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, comprising 85 Modern and 5 | 
Ancient Maps, printed in colors; with a copious Index, Edited by || 
W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

Price, strongly bound in cloth, Imperial 8vo., 108. 6d. 





) igor volume includesa larger number of Maps than are usually contained in an Atlas intended 
for School use. The publishers feel amply warranted in the assertion, that it will be 
| found to constitute (as the title implies) a School Atlas of more truly comprehensive character, | H 
than any other that is before the public. It includes elaborate and rigidly accurate Maps, which || 
show the features and modern divisions of every country on the globe, with, in addition, such | 
Ancient Maps as are sufficient for the ordinary purposes of the reader of the history of past ages. 

The Comprehensive School Atlas lays claim, not merely to more fulness, but to higher | 
accuracy of detail, combined with artistic beauty of execution, than has hitherto been exhibited | 
in works of this class. The Maps of Germany (19,) of Turkey in Asia (26,) of India (29,) or of the 
World as known to the Ancients (45,) may, amongst others, be pointed to in support of the claim. H 
This consideration is one of no mean importance. A School Atlas, in even higher measure than 
all other Atlases, should possess strict accuracy; for the teachings which it is intended to 
illustrate will form the foundation of all after-knowledge of geography, and if correct ideas of 
distance, magnitude, and special locality, be not acquired in early life, there is strong probability 
that they never will be acquired. The lowness of price, which is often put forth as the chief | 
claim to notice on the part of Atlases that are offered for use in educstion, is in reality, as the | 
judicious instructor well knows, a fallacious recommendation. But while it is undoubtedly true | 

! 
i 
| 


that mere cheapness, in the case of such works, constitutes a very inefficient standard of their 


deserts, the publishers of the Comprehensive School Atlas yet feel warranted in adding to its 
other claims on the notice of teachers the further merit of economy in cost. It may with 
confidence be asserted, that no other School Atlas is at once so comprehensive in design, so 


elaborate in execution, and so moderate in price. if 
1] 

| ' 
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THE INTRODUCTORY SCHOOL ATLAS. 


! PHILIPS’ INTRODUCTORY SCHOOL ATLAS, comprising Eighteen 
Maps, printed in colors; with a copious Index. Edited by W. 


| 

Hughes, F.R.G.S. | 
| 

| 

| 














Price, bound in cloth, Imperial 8vo., 5s. 
HE Introductory School Atlas is a selection from the Maps contained in the Comprehensive 
School Atlas, made with a view to iess advanced classes, and in reference to Modern | 
Geography only. Its price is proportionately reduced, and the volume may, it is believed, 
be advantageously compared with any other work of the kind. 


| THE STUDENT'S ATLAS. 


| 
PHILIPS’ STUDENT'S ATLAS, comprising Eighteen Maps, printed | 
in colors. 





Price, bound in cloth, Imperial 4to., 3s. 6d. 


es Student’s Atlas consists of the same number of Maps as the Introductory School Atlas. 
It chiefly differs from that work in the absence of an Index, and in the adoption of a quarto 
instead of an octavo size in the binding. The reduction of price which is thereby effected, Ij 
enables Masters of Schools to select one of the works, which may seem best calculated to meet | 
li 

i 


i 
i 
| the special requirements of their own particular cases. 
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THE YOUNG SCHOLARS ATLAS. 


PHILIPS’ YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ATLAS, comprising Maps of the 
World (in Hemispheres,) of the Continental Divisions of the Globe 
(Europe, &c.,) with England, Scotland, Ireland, France, and 
Palestine. Twelve Maps, printed in colors. 

Price, bound in cloth, Imperial 4to., 2s. 6d. 


THE SHILLING ATLAS. 


PHILIPS’ SHILLING ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
containing Maps of the World (Kastern and Western Hemispheres,) 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Price, Imperial 4to., illustrated cover, 1s. 


THE ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS: comprising Twenty-four Maps 
(crown quarto in size,) constructed and engraved expressly for this 
work by John Bartholomew, I'.R.G.S., and carefully printed in 


colors. 
Price, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


\ aes Atlas for Beginners possesses several features which lay claim to special notice. It is 

more complete, and at the same time more compact in form, than any work of corres- 
ponding price. It includes (besides the ordinary general Maps, exhibiting the Continental 
Divisions of the Globe) special Maps of the different countries of Europe, of India and China, 
Palestine, the Australian Colonies, the United States, and Canada. These Maps, while con- 
taining all that is really necessary to the purposes of the beginner, are not over-crowded with 
names (the common, indeed all but uniform, fault of works of this class,) and are hence clear 
and intelligible in an unusual degree. The coloring, which exhibits the boundaries of states and 
provinces in strong relief, adds to their clearness. 

Another distinctive feature of this work is, that, while capable of use as a companion to the 
study of any good elementary school-book of geography, it is especially adapted as a companion 
to Hughes’s “Elementary Class Book of Modern Geography,” published by Philip and Son, 
price 1s.6d. Every name contained in the pages of that work will be found in the Maps of the 
Atlas for Beginners. This will be at once recognised by all teachers who are familiar with the 
use of the volume referred to, as a feature of the highest value, and it will (the publishers 
confidently believe) be uniformly accepted as evidence, that no place of any essential importance 
to the learner is omitted from the Maps of which the Atlas itself consists. 


THE FIRST SCHOOL ATLAS, 


PHILIPS’ FIRST SCHOOL ATLAS, price 6d. plain, or with the 
Maps colored, 1s. Contains 10 Maps, selected from the Atlas for 
. Beginners. These consist of the World (in Hemispheres,) the 
Continental Divisions of the Globe (Europe, &c.,) England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Palestine. Size—Crown 4to., with illustrated cover. 





























THE “NATIONAL SCHOOL ATLAS. 


PHILIPS’ NATIONAL-SCHOOL ATLAS, price 8d. plain, or with the | | 
Maps colored, 1s. 2d.: consists of 10 Maps, the same that arecon- | i| 
tained in the last-mentioned work. Its distinctive Title is adopted with 
a. view to its use in the popular Schools established for the purposes | 
of strictly elementary education. Size—Crown 4to., bound in cloth. 


THE INITIATORY ATLAS. i 


PHILIPS’ INITIATORY ATLAS FOR YOUNG LEARNERS, con- 
taining Twelve Maps, constructed from the best Authorities, and 
clearly and accurately engraved. 

Imperial 16mo., illustrated cover, plain Maps, price 3d.; or with the Maps colored, 6d. 


THE MINIATURE ATLAS, 


PHILIPS’ MINIATURE ATLAS FOR THE YOUNG: asuitableGift | 
Book for all Seasons. ‘Twelve Maps, beautifully printed in colors, and | | 
handsomely bound in cloth elegant, gilt edges. i| 

Imperial 16mo., price ls. 6d. | 


THE HISTORIC GEOGRAPHICAL ATLAS. 


PHILIPS’ HISTORIC GEOGRAPHICAL ATLAS of the Middle and 
Modern ages. A Series of Maps and Plans, chronologically arranged, 
delineating the Migrations of the German and Asiatic Nations, and 
the Rise and Fall of all the States, Kingdoms, and Empires founded 
by them in Europe, Western Asia, Northern Africa, and America, | 
from the Fall of the Western Roman Empire, to the Abdication of | 
Napoleon. With Special Maps illustrative of English History. | | 


Folio, handsomely bound, 25s. 


CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND SCRIPTURAL 
ATLAS. 


PHILIPS’ CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, 
illustrating the Ancient Classics, Historians, and Poets ; a Series of Forty- 
nine Maps, engraved in the best style, and forming a complete vade 
mecum for the Classical Student, and an interesting book of referetice 
to the lover of General Literature. Complete in one large volume. 

Imperial folio, half bound turkey morocco, gilt edges, £8 3s. | 


| 
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THE TRAINING-SCHOOL 


ATLAS. 


By W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 


New Edition, medium folio, the Maps colored, bound in cloth, price 15s. Od. 


‘ Training-School Atlas is a work altogether distinct in character from any of those 


previously described. 


It consists of a series of Maps (sixteen in number) designed to 


illustrate, on a scale of large size, and in a strictly clear and methodical manner, the leading 
features in Physical Geography.—Ist of the World at large; 2ndly of the Great Divisions of the 
Globe (Europe, &c.): 8rdly of the British Islands; and lastly, of the Holy Land. The political 
divisions of the earth at the present time are embodied upon the information thus afforded, 
but in such a manner as not to interfere with its clear and distinct exposition. 


The subjoined list of the Maps contained in the Training-Schoo] Atlas will best show how the 


design of the work is carried ont :— 


1 Physical Map of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
with Isothermal Lines, Sections of the 
Land, &e. 

~ Physical Map of the Western Hemisphere, 
ditto, ditto 

#@ Physical Map of Europe, colored accord- 
ing to the Drainage of its different Seas, 
with Isotherms of Mean Smnumer and 
Winter Temperature, &c. 

4 Europe (Political Map) 

5 Physical Map of Asia 

6 Physical Map of Africa 

7 Physical Map of North America 

8 Physical Map of South Amorica 


10 Physical Map of the British Islands, with 
Section of the Land, Heights of Moun- 
tains, Co-tidal Lines, Depth of Seas, &e. 

11 Geological Map of the British Islands, 
with the various Coalfields, &c. 

2 England and Wales, with the Railways, 
and the Towns classified according to 
their population 

13 Scotland, ditto, ditto 

1+ Ireland, ditio, ditto 

15 Physical Map of Palestine, with the Sinai 
Peninsula, &c. 

16 The World, stereographically projected on 
the plane of the Horizon of London 


9 Map of Australia and New Zealand j 
The Physical Maps contained in the Training-School Atlas distinguish clearly the various 
mountain-ranges, with their elevations; the table-lands, plains, valleys, steppes, and marshes ; 
the length of rivers, and the extent to which they are navigable; the elevation of the lakes, &c., 
above the sea; while sections are added to show the principal comparative elevations and 
depressions of the land. 


The Geological Map of the British Islands embodies information which has not hitherte been 
offered to the educational public in so methodised and popular a form; and will be found of 
essential service in illustrating the bearings of physical geography and geology upon the 
industrial pursuits of our country. The coalyields are all clearly distinguished, and the coinci- 
dence between the external features of the land and the various characteristics of the subjacent 
strata is strikingly brought into view. 


The aim of the Training-School Atlas is such as to commend it to the special notice of 
geographical students, belonging to the Institutions to which its title refers, together with Pupil 
Teachers and the higher classes of learnersin general. It has been in the highest degree 
gratifying, alike to the author and the publishers, to observe the marked approval which the work 
has experienced in each of these directions (and especially in the case of that first adverted 
to.) The present edition—to which separate Maps of Scotland and Ireland (correspondent 
in design to that of Eagland and Wales) are for the first time added—will be found, it is confi- 
dently believed, even more worthy of patronage than its predecessors. Size of Maps—22 inches 


by 17 inches. 
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|. ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


PHILIPS’ SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; || | 
Comprising a Series of Maps and Diagrams in illustration of the 
Features, Climates, Various Productions, and Chief Natural 
Phenomena of the Globe. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S., and 
designed as a Companion to Hughes’s ‘‘Class-book of Physical 








, 


| Geography.” 
Size—Imperial 8vo., hound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 


‘HE design and scope of the Atlas of Physical Geography will be best understood by 2 
reference to the contents of the volume. The Publishers believe that it will be found 
calculated to fill an important place amongst the educational means and appliances of the 
present day, and to conduce (in even higher meesure than any work of its class hitherto 
placed before the public) towards the promotion of the study of Physical Geography in our i 
schools. It is an admitted truth of the present age, that Physical Geography underlies all 
Geography; and that the facts (almost infinitely varied) of which it is the record, instead of 
being kept back to the later stages of tuition, should be treated as the basis of all Geographical | 
| 
{ 








knowledge—even the most elementary. It is by such treatment alone that Geography can be 
made attractive to the youthful mind—ever ready to receive the record of strange and varied 
phenomena, of diversified scenery and climate, yet more diverse phases of vegetable and anima! 
life, which a description of the natural world embraces. To illustrate these truths, in clear 
and natural sequence, and with the most comprehensive regard of the entire subject, in its 
fullest meaning, has been the object sought in the present volume. 


ae ree” 


12 Map of the World, illustrating the Distri- 

bution of Vegetable Life in different 

: Regions, and as affected by Conditions of 
| Climate 

| 18 Geographical Distribution of Plants 

} throughout the Globe, with the Limits of 

Cultivation of the principal Food Plants 

14 Diagrams illustrating the Perpendicular 


1 The World (in Hemispheres), showing the 
Distribution of Land and Water, with the | 
Contour and Comparative Relief of the, 

| Land 
2 The World (on Mercator’s Projection), 
F illustrating the Chief Natural Divisions 
i of the Land, with the Ocean Currents. 
' 1 8 The Geological Structure of the Earth: 

| according to Amie Boué | 
4 Map illustrating the Phenomena of Vol- 





| 

| 

! 

} 

| 

! 

LIST OF PLATES. | 
| 

} 

| 

' 

| 

| 

| 


Growth of Plants in the Torrid, Tem- | 
perate, and Frigid Zones | 
canic Action, and showing the Re-action | 15 Zoological Map, showing the Geographical F 
of the Interior of the Earth upon its Divisions and Distributions of the Prin- | 
External Surface cipal Mammiferous Animals over the | 
{j 5 Map of the Mountain Chains and River Earth | 
' Systems of Europe, with Sections of the 16 Diagrams illustrating the Perpendicular | 
H Distribution of Animals in the Torrid, H 


| Land | 
| 6 Map of the Mountain Chains and River | Temperate, and Frigid Zones 
; Systems of Asia, with Sections | 17 Zoological Map, showing the Geographical 


re Division and Distribution of the Principal 

| Birds and Reptiles over the Earth 

18 Map showing the Distribution of Man 
over the Globe, according to Differences 
of Race; with the Comparative Popula- | 
tion of various Countrics, and the | 
Division of Mankind according to || 
Religious Belief 1 | | 


of Africa, with Sections 
| 8 The Mountain Chains and River Systems 
| of North America, &c. 
| { 9 The Mountain Chains and River Systems 
} 
| 
{ 


| 7 The Mountain Chains and River Systems 
| 








of South America, &c. 
10 Map of the World, illustrating the Climates 
of different Regions, and showing the 


| 
Principal Hydrographic Basins of either | 19 Map showing the Industrial Productions 
Continent, with the regions of the Trade of various Countries ; with the Principal 
| Winds, Monsoons, Isothermal Lines, | Trade Routes between the different 

Regions of the Globe 


| Rain Map, &c. 
20 Physical Map of the British-Islands 


11 Co-tical Lines, and Curves of Fqual | | 
Magnetic Variation. | 
| 
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SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS AND BLANK 
PROJECTIONS. | 


‘HE use of Outline Maps has always been recognised as a valuable adjunct in the business 
of Education. When prepared with care—so as to show clearly and truthfully the natural 
features of various countries, the names only béing omitted—they serve purposes of high 
importance, alike to the teacher and the learner. To the latter, they afford material assistanc:: 
(by aid of frequent repetition and exercise, combined with practice in filling in the names 
with the pen or pencil,) in fixing the essential truths of Geography in the memory; and to 
the former, they supply at once the simplest and most satisfactory means of testing, by means | 
of questions, the pupil’s progress. 
The various series of such Maps, differing in size and correspondently in price, which are 
published by Messrs. Philip & Son, afford Masters and Mistresses of Schools, an opportunity 
of such selection as may meet the wants of learners of every class. 


HUGHES'S OUTLINE ATLAS. 


A Series of large Maps, correspondent in number anid size to the Maps 
contained in the ‘‘ TRamntnc-Scuoor Arzas,” and exhibiting the 
Natura Fratures clearly and accurately delineated. By W. 
Hughes, F.R.G.S. Printed on Drawing Paper. 


Size of the Maps, 22 inches by 17 inches. Price of the Thirteen Maps, done up as an 
Atlas, bound in cloth, 7s. 6d.; in single sheets, 6d. each. 


HUGHES'S ATLAS OF BLANK PROJECTIONS. 


Uniform in size and number with the Maps contained in the “ Trarnine- 
Scnoor Arias,” and to the correspondent series of Outline Maps. 


a Projections contain only the Parallels and Meridians required for the purpose of Map 

Drawing, to the practice of which—indispensable as an adjunct to Geographical tuition, and 
never to be neglected when the time necessary for its pursuit is available to the learner—they 
are in the highest degree valuable. 


LIST OF HUGHES'S OUTLINE MAIS AND BLANK PROJECTIONS. 


The Eastern Hemisphere Australia and New Zealand 
The Western Hemisphere The British Islands 
Europe England and Wales 

Asia Scotland 

Africa Treland 

North America Palestine 


South America 


Size, 22 inches by 17. Price of the Thirteen Projections done up as an Atlas, and bound 
in cloth, 7s. 6d.; in single sheets, 6d. each. 
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PHILIPS’ OUTLINE ATLAS, 


Corresponding in size and scale with the Maps in the ‘‘ CompREHENSIVE 
Scnoot Atuas.”’ Size of Maps, 13 inches by 11 inches. Printed 
on Drawing Paper. 


| ‘Three Series, each containing Thirteen Maps, neatly bound in stiff cover, each 3s.; or the 
| Maps separately, price 3d. each. ” 





PHILIPS’ ATLAS OF BLANK PROJECTIONS. 


Uniform, in form and size, with the Maps in the ‘‘ CompreHeNsIve Scuoot: | 
Atuas” and the correspondent series of Outline Maps. Printed on 
Drawing Paper. 

Three Series, each containing Thirteen Projections, (the same as in the “Outline Atlas”), 

neatly bound in stiff cover, each 3s.; or the Maps separately, 3d. each. 


LIST OF PHILIPS’ OUTLINE MAPS AND BLANK PROJECTIONS. { 





Sirst Series. 


Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, Europe, England, Scotland, Ireland, France in 
Departments, Asia, Australia and New Zealand, Africa, Norti America, South America, 
Palestine. 





Second Series. 


British Islands, Denmark, Russia in Europe, Minor States of Germany, Austria, Switzcrland, 
Spain and Portugal, Italy, Turkey in Europe, India, United States, Canada, &c., the West 
Indies, and Central America. 


Third Series. {| 


Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Sweden and Norway, Turkey in Asia, Russia in Asia, China 1] 
and Japan; New South Wales, Victoria, &c.; Egypt, Arabia, Nubia and Abyssinia; the World | 
as known to the Ancients; the Roman Empire, Western Half; the Roman Empire, Eastern 
Half; Greece, with the Islands of the A:gezan. 

These Maps contain the Outlines of the Countries orly, without the Natural Features. 


PHILIPS’ INITIATORY OUTLINE ATLAS FOR 
YOUNG LEARNERS. 


Uniform, in form and size, with the Maps in the ‘‘Inrrratory Arias.” | 
Size, 8 inches by 6 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. 


SAE TTD tS AE SREP! ONSITE OTE DE ESSRUPEES aoe 


Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover, price 6d. 


Ears 


ga 


LIST OF MAPS. | 
The World —Furope— Asia—Africa — North America— South America—England—Scotland-— 
Treland—France—India— Palestine. 


NS Ee 
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PHILIPS’ OUTLINE ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. 


Uniform, in form and size, with the Maps in the ‘‘ Arias ror Bea@invers.” 
Constructed by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Size, 10 inches by 
8 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. 


Two Series, each containing Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover, each ls.; or the Maps 
separately, price 1d. each. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS OF BLANK PROJECTICNS 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


Uniform, in size and scale, with the Maps contained in the ‘‘ Arias ror 
Bueinners,” and the correspondent ‘ Ournine Artas.” Printed on 
Drawing Paper. 

Two Series, each containing Twelve Projections (the same as in the “ Outline Atlas,”) 

stitched in 11eat cover, each 1s.; or the Maps separately, 1d. each. 


LIST OF THE OUM@NE MAPS AND BLANK PROJECTIONS FOR BEGINNERS. 


First Series. 


World, in Hemispheres--Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South America, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Holland and Belgium, Palestine. 


Second Series. 


Prussia aad Germany, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, Russia, Austria, Italy, Turkey in Europe 
and Greece, Spain and Portugal, India and China, Australia, New South Wales and Victoria, 
United States, Canada. 


PHILIPS’ EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 


1 SERINS OF LARGE SIXPENNY MAPS 

2 CABINET SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL MAPS 

3 SERIES OF CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND SCRIPTURAL MAPS 
4 SERIES OF PENNY AND TWOPENNY MAPS 

5 SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL MAPS FOR BEGINNERS 

6 SERIES OF PHYSICAL MAPS, BY W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 


*.* Detailed Lists of the above Maps may be obtained from the Publishers. A 
Single Map of any Series may be had without difficulty. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. 


PHILIPS’ SERIES OF LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS, with the 
Physical Features boldly and distinctly delineated, and the Political 
Boundaries carefully colored. Constructed by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Size—5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 6 inches; mounted on 
rollers and varnished. 


LIST OF THE MAPS 
8. 


s. 

The World,in Hemispheres 16 0 | Scotland - . - 16 

Europe - - -16 O | Ireland - - - 16 

Asia - - . -16 0 | Palestine - > - 16 

Africa - - - -16 0 | The World, on Mercator’ 8} 91 
0 


North America’s - - 16 Projection - 
South America - - 16 4 | British Islands = - - 21 


Australia and NewZealand 16 0 | India- - - -Qi 
England and Wales- - 16 | 


HE Publishers were led to undertake this Series from a conviction of the inadequacy of any 
of the like Maps, already extant, to represent fairly the Geographical knowledge of the 
present day, and their consequent failure to supply the wants of the educational community. 

The necessity for the extensive employment of Maps, in teaching Geography, has long since 
been universally admitted: yet the full value of a really good Map, as an adjunct to the labours 
of the Teacher, has perhaps, even yet, been hardly recognised. It has been too commonly the 
practice—owing, perhaps, to the limited field of selection in regard to such works, which, until 
within a recent period, was alone open to the Teacher—to regard any Map, of the requisite 
proportions, as sufficiently calculated to answer the ordinary requirements of the school-room. 
This under-estimate (for such it really is) of the true value of Maps, and of the place in Education 
which they are calculated to fill, is undoubtedly an error, and one of no slight magnitude. 

A really good Map is a geographical document of the highest value. Its qualities as such cannot 
be too forcibly impressed on the mind of Teacher and Learner alike. It must be looked on, 
not as a mere thing of lines and colors, but as the embodiment of vital truths, affecting the 
condition of mankind in all ages. And it is only a really good Map—one in which the great 
features of natural Geography are brought prominently into view—that can justly be so regarded. 
‘the truths that are taught by the aid of such a Map, pointed out to the comprehension of the 
learner as embodied within it, and to be educed thence by diligent and appreciative study, will 
remain in after-life as landmarks in the record of mental progress. 

The Publishers of the present Series are content to rest their claims to notice upon their 
merits alone, and they invite the attention of all persons interested in Education to the 


particular Maps which it embraces. 


COMPANION TEXT-BOOK TO SCHOOL-ROOM MAP OF 


EUROPE, 
_ With Examination Questions. By W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth, Is 


« , ig useful little volume is not a manual on geographical science, but that which its name 

implies, a companion to the Map of Europe. As Mr. Hughes truthfully observes, ‘A good 
map is capable of becoming, in the hands of an intelligent master, an instrument for teaching a 
great deal more than is commenly learned from it,’ and this is, in our opinion, a very successful 
attempt to show how this may be done. The plan is to take the map, and after giving the pupil 
8 general idea of the continent, to go into the details of the subject, and treat the climate, drainage, 
geological formations, populations, &c., briefly but sufficiently. A series of.well-put examination 
questions concludes the book, which may be safely recommended to those who are preparing 
for the ordeal of a civil service examination.”—Critic. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 


By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S., 


Author of a ‘ Manual of Geography.” 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, with Examination 


Questions. 
16m0o., pp. 362, cloth, boards, price 3s. 6d. 


Tt is sought in this volume to make a knowledge of the chicf natural features and productions 

of the globe the basis of what is commonly understood by Geography. In the absence of 
such a foundation for the popular facts of geography—such as the divisions of countries, the 
positions of towns, &c.—the subject is too often (and not unnaturally) regarded as a dry study— 
unxttractive to teacher and learner alike. This frequently-expressed reproach is, in the belief of 
the present writer, altogether unwarranted by the real conditions of the case, and he has sought 
in the “Class-book of Modern Geography” to show how geographical facts may be allied with 
information of a character so varied, and at the same time instructive, as to attract the attention 
of the intelligent learner, of either sex. The natural features, productions, and climate, of each 
country, as it is successively described, supply tho foundation upon which it is sought to 
rear the superstructure of geographical knowledge. The inquiring and reasoning faculties 
of the learner—not the memory only—are cultivated. 

The Examination Questions, appended to each section, are drawn from the results of much 
experience in tuition on the part of the writer, and will, it is believed, be found to add con- 
siderably to the value of the work as a Class-book for popular School use. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


16mo., pp. 188, cloth, boards, price 1s. 6d. 
NVHIS volume is abridged from the larger Class-Book described above, and is designed for the 
use of young or less ndvanced pupils. The Examination Questions are omitted. But the 
Elementary Class-book contains all the essential facts of Modern Geography, and may be confi 
dently recommended for use in popular tuition. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; with numerous 
Diagrams. 
16mo., pp. 244, cloth, boards, price 2s. 6d. 
1 ew growing attention bestowed in the present day upon Physical Geography has scemed 
to justify the preparation of a school-book (moderate at once in size and price) which 
should exhibit, in clear and methodical arrangement, the principal facts respecting the natural 
features, productions, and phenomena of the Earth. To accomplish this has been the aim of the 


writer in the volume now referred to, the nature and scope of which will be best appreciated by 
the subjoined list of Chapters into which it is divided. 


1 The Earth as a Member of the Solar 8 The Ocean—Currents, Tides, &c. 


System 9 The Atmosphere—Trade Winds, Mon- 
2 General Features of the Earth’s Surface : soons, Rotary Storms, &c. 

Land and Water, &c. 10 Climate—Temperature, Rain, Isothermal 
3 Constituent Portions of the Earth’s Crust Lines, &c. 


4 The Highlands of the Old World—Moun- 
tains, Plateaus, Deserts, &c. 
5 The Highlands of the New World 12 Geographical Distribution of Minerals 
6 The Lowland Plains—Steppes, Prairies, 13 Distribution of Plants 
Savannahs, &c. 14 Distribution of Animals 
7 Rivers and Lakes 15 Geographical Distribution of Man 


11 Agents of Change—Earthquakes, Volca- 
noes, &c.; Coral Islands 
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PHILIP & SON, LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 


COPY BOOKS. 





2 ce 


PHILIPS’ PROGRESSIVE SERIES 


WITH ENGRAVED HEAD LINES, 
ARRANGED AND WRIITEN BY 
ALEXANDER STEWART, TEACHER OF WRITING. 








Demy 4to. edition, printed on Superfine Cream Wove Paper. 
Large Post 4to., ditto, ditto. 
Post. 4to. edition, ditto, ditto. 
Foolscap 4to. fine edition, ditto, ditto. 
Foolscap 4to. edition, printed on Fine Yellow Wove Paper. 


Post und Farge Post Series. Goolscay Series. 





1 Init1aTory Exegrcises. 

2 ALPHABET IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. 
3 Suort Worps, 

4 Larose Hanp. 

5 Larce anp Rounp Hanps. 

6 Rounp Hann. 

7 Intropuction to Smatt Hanp. 

8 Roun» anp SMALL Hanns. 

9 Smart Hanp. 

10 Larcz, Rounp, anp Smait Hanps. 
11 Lapies’ Smart Hanp. 
12 Set oF ComMERCIAL SENTENCES. 
13 Text Hann. 

14 Larner, Text, Rounp, anp SMALL 


HAnps. | 


1 Invrratory Exercisks. 

2 ALPHABET IN P 2oGRESSIVR OnpeR. 

3 Snort Worps. 

4 LarGe Hanp. 

44 Text Lanp, 

5 Larce anno Rounp Hanps. 

6 Rounp Hany. 

7 Intropuction to Smatt Hann. 

74 IntrRopuctoryY BooKx— Lanrer, 
Rounp, anp SMatu Hanps. 

8 Rovunp anp Sma Hanps, 

9 Smati Hann, 

10 Larcr, Rounp, anp Smaty Hanns. 

103 Larer, Text, Rounp, anv SMALu 
Hanps. 

11 Lapies’ Ssratu Hanp. 

12 CommercraL SMALL Hanp. 

13 Figures, 

14 Intropuctory Book For Girts. 

15 Lapigs’ Anautar Hanp— First 
Boor. 


HE attention of Teachers, and those interested in Education, is respectfully directed to these 
Copy Books as being superior, in all respects, to others hitherto published. 

The several departments of Writing, Engraving, and Printing, have been executed in the best 
manner, and the Paper selected will be found to be of a quality especially adapted tothe purpose, 1} 
and made expressly for this Series. | | 

The Publishers have also kept in view the necessity of combining cheapness in price with i 
excellence in quality, and have, therefore, fixed as low a price for their Copy Books as that 
charged for the inferior description hitherto sold. 


PHILIPS’ SERIES OF COPY SLIPS, 


Arranged and Written by Alexander Stewart. Printed on fine Cream 
Wove Paper. Each 4d. 


1 Snort Worps. 
2 Larce Hanp. 
3 Rounp Hann. 


| 
| 
| 
bs i 
4 Inrropuction to Smatt Hanp. | 
5 Smart [anp. 
6 Lapres’ Smauui Hann. | 


\| 
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CONTENTS. 


. Principle and No-Principle in Foreign Policy. 

. Medieval Englifh Literature :—Piers Ploughman, 
. The Great Arabian. 

. Britifh Columbia. 

. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and Elfie Venner. 

. The Science of Language. 

. Street Ballads. 

. Tracts for Priefts and People. 

. Is Cotton King? 

. The American Conftitution at the Prefent Crifis. 
. Books of the Quarter fuitable for Reading-Societies. 


No. XXVII. will appear on the 31ft December 1861. 








